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Page 18. add note on “ feather,” last line but 3., “ The God Moué fre- 
quently supports the solar disc with his hands, and appears to be 
the same as fig. 3. Plate43. Vide also the name of the God at 
Tel el Amarna, Plate 30., where Ao or Moué seems to be said 
‘to reside in the solar dise.’” 

18. note §, add, “ I since find Melearth is written nip>x, Melkarth, 
or Mlkrth, in a Punic inscription at Malta.” 
36. note j, for “ p. 232. 235., read “ p. 233. 237.” 
65. line 3., for “‘ Efface,” read “ Effaee.” 
127. line 1., for “‘ vegetables of Egypt,” read ‘“‘ vegetable productions 
of Egypt.” 
251. line 5., for “other kinds; and it is still an opinion,” read “ other 
kinds ; for it is still an opinion; ” and, line 8., for “‘ with scales. 
It is, likewise, possible that the prejudice,” read “ with scales; 
and the Oxyrhinchus, from the smallness of its scales, may have 
been reckoned among the former. It is, however, probable that 
the prejudice.” 
298. note * for “‘278.,” read '* 274.” 
301. line 17., for “ Pachon,” read “ Pachons.” 
458. last line but 2., for “and these last employed,” read “and the 
relations employed.” 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


CHAPTER XIII. (continued). 
SUITE OF THE PANTHEON. 


GODS OF THE SECOND AND THIRD ORDERS. 


I wave already stated that it is not my intention 
to treat of the remaining Deities according to the 
rank they hold in the Pantheon, or to distinguish 
between those of the second and third order. 
The monuments, indeed, afford no proof of this ar- 
rangement; and the number of Genii or inferior 
Deities suggests that those excluded from the 
second rank were not all comprehended in the 
same class of tertiary Gods. 

It might even be difficult to fix upon the twelve 
of the second order. ‘The most important are 
doubtless Re (the Sun), Atmoo*, Thoth (the 
Moon), Eilethyia, Ao, Thmei, Athor, Thriphis, 
Amunta (or Tamun), Mandoo, Seb, Netpe, Tafne, 
Ranno, and Sofh; but of these fifteen, Ao, Thmei, 
and Tafne are born of Re, and should therefore 


* Nofre-Atmoo being perhaps a character of Atmoo. 
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be of the third order; and Seb and Netpe only 
seem to claim a rank in the same class with Re, 
Atmoo, and the others, from being the parents of 
Isis and Osiris. 

I should perhaps have placed Atmoo before 
Thoth, from the rank he holds on the monuments 
of Thebes as well as of Lower Egypt; but the 
duties of Thoth bringing him into frequent com- 
munication with Osiris, and his character of the 
Moon connecting him with Re the Sun, may 
serve to claim for him prior notice. 


Tuotu*, Taut, Hermes, Mercury, THe Moon. 


Thoth, the God of Letters, had various characters, 
according to the functions he was supposed to fulfil. 
In his office of scribe in the lower regions, he was 
engaged in noting down the actions of the dead, 
and in presenting or reading them to Osiris, the 
Judge of Amenti: ‘the dead being judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, ac- 
cording to their works.” He also overlooked and 
registered the actions and life of man while on 
earth; holding then, instead of his tablet, a palm 
branch, emblematic of a year, to which were at- 
tached the symbol of life, and man in embryo under 
the form of a frog. t | 

Thoth was the ‘first Hermes” mentioned by 
Manetho; the same who was reputed to have been 
the preceptor of Isis, and the Hermes of Plutarcht, 

* It is remarkable that the Gauls called their Mercury Theutates. 


+ These emblems are mentioned by Horapollo. 
i Plut. de Is. s. 19. 
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whom an idle fable represented with one arm shorter 
than the other. * 

Plato, in his Pheedrust, makes Socrates relate the 
following fable of this Deity : — ‘I have heard that 
about Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one of their 
ancient Gods, to whom a bird was sacred, which 
they call Ibis; but the name of the Deemont him- 
self was Theuth. According to tradition, this God 
first discovered numbers and the art of reckoning, 
geometry and astronomy, the games of chess and 
hazard, and likewise letters. Thamuswas at the time 
King of all the country, and resided in that great 
city of Upper Egypt which the Greeks call Egyp- 
tian Thebes: the God himself being denominated 
Ammon. Thoth, therefore, going to Thamus, 
showed him his arts, and told him that he ought 
to distribute them amongst the other Egyptians. 
Thamus asked him concerning the utility of each ; 
and when they had been explained to him, he ap- 
proved what appeared reasonable, and blamed that 
which had a contrary aspect. After Theuth had 
fully unfolded to Thamus many particulars respect- 
ing each art, he proceeded to discourse upon letters. 
‘ These, O King,’ said he, ‘ will render the Egyp- 
tians wiser, and increase their powers of memory. 
For this invention may be regarded as the medicine 
of memory and wisdom.’ 

«<¢O most learned Theuth,’ replied Thamus, ‘one 
person is more adapted to artificial operations, and 
another to judge of the detriment or advantage 


* Plut. de Is. s. 22. + Pheedr., Tayl. transl., p. 364. 
£ Aapwy, in a good sense. 
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arising from their use. ‘Thus it happens that you, 
who are the father of letters, through the bene- 
volence of your disposition, have affirmed just the 
contrary of what letters are able to effect. For 
these, causing the memory to be neglected, will 
produce oblivion to the mind of the learner; be- 
cause men, trusting to the external marks of 
writing, will not exercise the internal powers of 
recollection. So that you have not discovered the 
medicine of memory, but of admonition. You will 
likewise deliver to your disciples an opinion of 
wisdom, and not truth.’ ” 

Psellus confounds Thoth with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, whom he makes posterior to Moses, and 
imagines to be the Argeiphontes of the Greeks. 
But he applies to Trismegistus the characteristics of 
Mercury, instead of to Thoth. This Argeiphontes 
Macrobius supposes to be the Sun, at whose rising 
the hundred eyes of Argus, or the light of the 
fixed stars, were put out. 

The first month of the Egyptian year, says the 
former writer, was called after Thoth, as also the city 
of Hermopolis ; where, as we learn from the sculp- 
tures of the Portico, the Cynocephalus shared with 
this Deity, of whom he was the type, the honours 
of the temple. The few columns which remained 
of the Portico at Oshmoonein, or Hermopolis Magna, 
were thrown down in 1822 by the Turks, and burnt 
for lime; suffering the same fate as the ruins at An- 
tinopolis, and other limestone relics: and though 
strictly forbidden by Mohammed Ali, many sand- 
stone monuments have been since used as con- 
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venient quarries for the construction of modern 
buildings. 

To return to Thoth. The Cynocephalus is 
synonymous with the hieroglyphic of letters; and 
we even find it holding the tablet, and fulfilling 
the office of Thoth; which shows that it was not 
only the emblem, but also the representative of 
that Deity. Iamblichus says that certain physical 
properties were common to it and to the Moon; 
and, according to Horapollo, the latter was repre- 
sented in hieroglyphic writing by a Cynocephalus. 
This statement is perfectly borne out by the sculp- 
tures, Thoth and the Ape, his emblem, being both 
introduced in the character of the Moon. Indeed, 
the crescent is found followed by the figure of 
Thoth in several hieroglyphic legends, with the 
phonetic name Aah or Joh, signifying the ‘‘ Moon.”* 
This last word occurs in the Plate before ust, ac- 
companied by the Ibis, the sacred bird of Thoth ; 
and Plutarch¢ states that «‘ Mercury was supposed 
to accompany the Moon round the world, as Her- 
cules did the Sun.”” Thoth, therefore, in one of 
his characters, answers to the Moon, and in another 
to Mercury. 

The Egyptians, represented their Moon as a male 
Deity, like the German Mond and Monat, or the 
Lunus of the Latins; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the same custom of calling it male is retained 
in the East to the present day, while the Sun is con- 
sidered female, as in the language of the Germans. 


* Vide infra, p. 68. note +. t Plate 45. fig. 5. 
f Plut. de Is. s. 41. 
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Thoth is usually represented as a human figure 
with the head of an Ibis, holding a tablet, anda pen, 
ora palm branch, in his hands ; and in his character 
of Lunus he has sometimes a man’s face with the 
crescent of the Moon upon his head, supporting a 
disk, occasionally with the addition of an ostrich 
feather; which last appears to connect him with 
Ao, or with Thmei. 

Plutarch says the Egyptians ‘call the Moon 
the ‘Mother of the World,’ and hold it to be of 
both sexes*; — female, as it receives the influence 
of the Sun; male, as it scatters and disperses 
through the air the principles of fecundity.” He 
also supposes ‘Osiris to be the power and influ- 
ence of the Moon, and Isis the generative faculty 
which resides in it.’t But this is evidently at 
variance with the authority of the sculptures, which 
fully establish the claims of Thoth, and disprove 
any connection between Isis and the Moon. Nor 
is there any authority for the opinion of Spartianusf, 
who says, although the (Greeks or) Egyptians call 
the Moon a Goddess, they really consider it in a 
mystical sense a God, both male and female. 

“The Sun and Moon,” observes Plutarch, ‘“‘were 
described by the Egyptians as sailing round the 
world in boats, intimating that these bodies owe 
their power of moving, as well as their support 
and nourishment, to the principle of humidity §;” 
which statement is confirmed by the sculptures: and 

* Plut. de Is. s. 43. + Plut. de Is. s. 43. 52. 

{ Spartian. Vit. Antonini Caracall. cap. vii., quoted by Jablonski, I, 


cap. iil. 6. 
§ Plut. de Is. s. 34. 
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some have thought that a species of Scarabzeus was 
sacred to Thoth or the Moon. * 

The Ibis-headed Deity was called ‘Lord of 
the eight regions of the land of Not,” which may 
imply the South, or the Thebaidt, and be a part of 
the word No-Amun, or Diospolis; or be related to 
the name of the city where he was particularly 
worshipped, which is now called Oshmoonein, the 
qasomnt & of the Copts. There is, indeed, an evi- 
dent connection between his title ‘‘ Lord of the eight 
regions,” and Oshmoonein, the modern name of 
Hermopolis, which, derived from Shmen or Shmon, 
signifying eight, implies the “two eights ;” and if 
some have been disposed to think it refers to the 
eight books of law, which Menes§ pretended to have 
received from the Egyptian Mercury, the demon- 
strative sign of ‘ land,” following this group, suffi- 
ciently refutes this opinion. His title ‘‘ twice great” 
frequently occurs on the monuments, as in the in- 
scription of the Rosetta Stone, where the Greek 
styles him ‘the great and great,” or twice great. 

The Ibis was particularly sacred to him, and 
standing on a perch, followed by a half circle and 
two lines||, indicated the name of the God. It was 
thought to bear some relation to the Moon, “from 
its feathers being so mixed and blended together, 


* Vide Horapollo,i, 10.; and infra, on the Scarabeus. ' 

+ Unless this word “ No” be a sign, which, as Champollion thinks, 
was merely put after words ending in “n,” and which, forming no part of 
it, was not pronounced. Vide Gram. Champoll. vol.i. ch. iv. p. 107. 

{ Vide infra, on Savak. ; ; 

§ Diodor.i. 94. He calls the King Mnevis. 

|| The half circle had the force of T, which was doubled by these 


lines, reading Tot or Taut. 
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the black with the white, as to form a represent- 
ation of the Moon’s gibbosity.”* ‘The space be- 
tween its legs while walking was observed to form 
an equilateral triangle;” and “the medicinal use it 
makes of its beak” was thought to be connected 
with the office of Thoth, who taught mankind the 
art of curing diseases, and communicated all intel- 
lectual gifts from the Deity to man. 

Such was the respect paid to this bird, from its 
destroying the venomous reptiles which infested 
the country, that any person killmg one was pu- 
nished with instant deatht; and ‘‘those priests who 
were most punctual in the performance of their 
sacred rites, fetched the water they used in their 
purifications from some place where the Ibis had 
been seen to drink.” ¢ 

According to Plutarch§, a sow was sacrificed “to 
Typho once a year at the full Moon:” and the 
animal is sometimes represented in a boat, in the 
paintings of the tombs, accompanied by one or more 
monkeys. ‘This appears to connect it with Thoth, 
or the God Lunus||; and if, as I suppose, the sub- 
ject refers to the commencement of a new period, 
being the beginning of the future state of a soul 
condemned for its sins to migrate into the body of 
a pig, the relation it bears to the office of Thoth is 
readily accounted for. ‘The impression that the 
animal was offered to Typho may proceed from its 


* Plut. de Is. s. 75. 

+ Diodor. i. 83. Cic. Tusc. Quest. v.27. The same motive induced 
the Thessalians to protect the Stork. Plin. x. 23. 

ae Pah, Cle Ue, a We, § Plut. de Is. s. 8, 

|| Vide infra, on the Pig. 
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having been chosen as an emblem of sin. lian 
says, ‘‘they sacrifice a sow to the Moon once a 
year;” which statement is confirmed by Herodotus, 
who asserts, that ‘‘the only Deities to whom the 
Egyptians are permitted to offer the pig are the 
Moon and Bacchus (Osiris).” But he makes no 
mention of Typho ; and the supposed “discovery of 
the body of Osiris by Typho, while hunting a wild 
boar at the full Moon*,” would rather lead them to 
offer it to Osiris than to Typho. For as Plutarch 
himself confesses, ‘‘the opinion of the Egyptians 
was that sacrifices ought not to be of things in 
themselves agreeable to the Gods, but, on the con- 
trary, of creatures into which the. souls of the 
wicked have passedt ;” and the pig was an emblem 
of Evil. 

I have observed that Thoth, in one of his cha- 
racters, corresponded to the Moon, in the other to 
Mercury. In the former, he was the beneficent 
property of that luminary, the regulator and dis- 
penser of time, who presided over the fate of man, 
and the events of his life: in the latter, the God 
of letters and the patron of learning, and the means 
of communication between the Gods and man- 
kind. It was through him that all mental gifts 
were imparted to man. He was, in short, a dei- 
fication of the abstract idea of the intellect, or 
a personification of the intellect of the Deity. 
This accords well with a remark of Iamblichus, 
that Hermes was the God of all celestial knowledge, 
which being communicated by him to the priests, 


* Plut. de Is. s. 18. +. Plut. de Is. s. 31. 
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authorised them to inscribe their own commentaries 
with the name of Hermes. He may also be con- 
sidered analogous to the ‘“ septenary intellectual 
agents” of modern philosophers. ‘‘ These are called 
by Hesiod guardians of mankind, bestowers of 
wealth, and royal demons; are described by Plato as 
a middle order of beings between the Gods and men, 
ministering to their wants, carrying the prayers of 
mortals to heaven, and bringing down in return 
oracles and all other blessings of life.” * 

According to the fabulous account of the Egyp- 
tian Mercury, “he was reported to have invented 
letterst, regulated the language, given names to 
many things, and taught men the proper mode 
of approaching the Deity with prayers and _ sacri- 
fice. He instructed them in the system of the 
. stars, and the harmony and nature of voices. He 
was the inventor of the palestra, and of the lyre, 
to which he gave three strings, in accordance with 
the three seasons of the Egyptian year; the treble 
to correspond to summer, the bass to winter, the 
tenor to spring. He was the patron of elocution, 
whence called Hermes, ‘the interpreter,’ by the 
Greeks. In the sacred rites of Osiris he was 
represented as the scribe of the Deity, and his 
counsellor; and it was to him that the Egyptians 
supposed mankind indebted for the olive, and not 
to Minerva, as is the opinion of the Greeks.” t 
He was distinct from the Mercury, who ushered 
the souls of the dead into the region of Hades, 
answering to the Anubis of Egypt, as already stated ; 


* Plut. s. 26.; supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 222. 
+ Conf. Plato, Phileb. p. 374. { Diodor. i. 16. 
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and also from Hermes Trismegistus, whom I shall 
have occasion to mention presently. 

The circumstance of the God Lunus being the 
dispenser of time, and represented noting off years 
upon the palm branch, appears to argue that the 
Egyptians, in former times, calculated by lunar 
instead of solar years; and the hieroglyphic of a 
month, which is a lunar crescent, shows their 
months to have been originally regulated by the 
course of the moon. * 

I have once met with the figure of an Ibis-headed 
Deity as a femalet, but I am uncertain respecting 
the character and office of that Goddess, nor is it 
certain that the name of Thoth was applied to her. 

Thoth at the temple of Samneh appears to be 
styled the son of Neph. 

According to Cicerof, the Greeks reckoned in 
their mythology five Mercuries; ‘‘ one the son of 
Heavenand the Day..... Another of Valens 
and Phoronis, the same who is beneath the Earth, 
and called Trophonius. A third the son of the third 
Jupiter and Maia, and who is said to have begotten 
Pan by Penelope. A fourth the son of the Nile, 
whom the Egyptians consider it unlawful to name. 
A fifth, worshipped by the Pheneatze, who is said 
to have slain Argus, and on that account to have 
fled to Egypt, and to have given laws and letters 
to the Egyptians. He was styled by them Thoyth, 
and bore the same name as the first month of their 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 13. : 

+ A green porcelain figure in the possession of Chevalier Kestner, the 
Hanoverian minister at Rome. 

{ Cicero de Nat. Deor, iii. 22. 
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year.” Of the two last, the former was probably 
Anubis, whom, in his mysterious office connected 
with Osiris and the final judgment of the dead, it 
may have been unlawful to mention* ; and the 
latter, the Ibis-headed Deity Thoth, in his cha- 
racter of the dispenser of intellectual gifts to man, 
and the God of Letters. 


Hermes TRISMEGISTUS. 


The epithet Trismegistus, ‘‘ thricé great,” has 
been applied by some to Thoth; but the Deity 
here represented is shown by numerous Greek 
inscriptions upon his temple at Pselcis to have been 
distinguished from the God of Letters by this name, 
with the additional title, ‘‘ Lord of Pautnouphis.” 

Much confusion has arisen in consequence of 
' these two Deities having the name Hermes ; many 
having ascribed to Trismegistus the honour of in- 
venting letters, which in reality belongs to Thoth 
alone, as the monuments of Egypt prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

The temple of Pselcist, now Dakkeh, in Nubia, 
was erected by the Ethiopian king Ergamun, a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and com. 
pleted by the Lagidee, in honour of this Hermes. 
On the towers of the area, and in the portico, 
are numerous Greek inscriptions; the general 


* Or even Thoth, as scribe of Amenti. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series ) 
p. 441. 

+ Pselcis was probably called gu 
from the Goddess Selk, if we Q Ce = LOS 
may judge from a legend given rT | B | 


in pl. 15. of M. Champollion’s 


No. 457. “ 'Th iS itd 
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purport of which is that the writers came and 
* adored the very great God Hermes,” (frequently 
with the title) ‘‘ Pautnouphis.”’ 

The name Pautnouphis probably refers to the 
town of which he was the presiding Deity, since 
the name in hieroglyphics, Taut-n-pnoubs, or Taut- 
n-pa-noubs, is followed by the sign ot /and and the 
female sign ; which last may perhaps be read as part 
of the name, making it Taut-i-pa-t-noubs. A tree 
also seems to be a demonstrative sign accompanying 
the name, as if it ended with ‘the land of the tree.” 
The word Nouphis, however, does not appear to 
connect him with Neph, the great God of this part 
of the country; nor does his hieroglyphic legend, 
Taut-n-pnoubs, apply to the town of Pnoups, which 
was much farther to the south, probably at Samneh, 
placed by Ptolemy in lat. 22°, and opposite Tasitia. 
We might even suppose the word Paut-nouphis to 
be a corruption of Taut-nouphis. But I cannot 
agree with the ingenious Champollion *, in reading 
it ‘“‘ Pahit-nouf” (‘* celui dont le coeur est bon”), 
especially as the Greek inscriptions write the name 
Paut-nouphis, even in the oblique cases, proving that 
s is the Egyptian, and not the Greek termination. 

The Ibis was sacred to him as to Thoth,. of 
whom, indeed, he may possibly be an emanation ; 
to its perch is attached an ostrich feather, the em- 
blem of Truth, which, like the head-dress he wears 
of four plumes, belongs also to the God Ao. In his 
hand he frequently bears a staff, surmounted by the 
head of a hawk, the emblem of Re, with a snake 


* Champoll. lettre xi. p. 150. 
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twined round it, accompanied by a scorpion, the 
symbol of the Goddess Selk. From this the idea 
of the caduceus of Mercury may have been derived, 
signifying, as some suppose, prudence. In the 
opinion of many writers, as Eusebius, Psellus, and 
others, Hermes Trismegistus was a priest and phi- 
losopher, who lived a little after the time of Moses, 
and taught his countrymen mensuration, theology, 
medicine, and geography, upon which subjects he 
wrote forty-two books. According to others, he 
was a cotemporary of Osiris; but this fable is con- 
tradicted by the fact of no Egyptian individual 
having been raised to the order of Gods. It is pos- 
sible that the works of some philosopher (perhaps 
of the same name, the Egyptians having the custom 
of forming the names of individuals from those of 
_ their Gods) may have been ascribed in after times, 
through the ignorance of the Greeks, to a Deity, 
who was, in fact, no other than the abstract qua- 
lity of the understanding, the supposed cause of 
that success which the human mind obtained on the 
various subjects they ascribed to him.* 

Their motive for separating this Hermes from 
Thoth it is difficult to ascertain. It was probably 
one of those subtle distinctions which philosophy 
had established, and religion had deified as a sepa- 
rate attribute of the divine wisdom, as modern in- 
quiries have shown the difference between the 
understanding and the reasoning faculty. 

“The principal books of this Hermes,” ac- 
cording to Clemens t of Alexandria, ‘ forty-two 


* Vide supra, p.9. + Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi. p. 196. 
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in number, were treated by the Egyptians with 
the most profound respect, and carried in their 
religious processions. First came the singer, 
....+ holding two in his hand, one containing 
hymns in honour of the Gods, the other certain 
rules for the conduct of the monarch. Next to 
him the horoscope, ... . whose duty was to recite 
the four books of astrology, one of which treated 
of the fixed stars, another of solar and lunar 
eclipses, and the remaining two of the rising of 
the sun and moon. ‘Ten books contained those 
things which related to the Gods and the religion 
of Egypt, as sacrifices, first fruits, hymns, prayers, 
processions, holy days, and the like. Last of all 
came the prophet with ten other books, called 
sacerdotal, relating to the laws, the Gods, and 
rules of the priesthood. ‘Thus, then, of the forty- 
two most useful * books of Hermes, thirty-six con- 
tained all the philosophy of Egypt, and the six 
last treated of medicine, anatomy, and the cure of 
diseases.” 


Ao, Io. 


I had supposed this Deity to be the ‘“ material 
or visible body of the moon,” which in Egyptian 
was called Ioh. This is, however, very doubtful, 
and the absence of the figure of the moon in the 
name of the Deity greatly militates against my 
conjecture. He bears on his head a single ostrich 
plume, or a cluster of four feathers, and is always 


€ 
* © Avo pey Ov Kal TETTApakKoyTa aL Tay avayKatat T®) Epun yeyovact 
Bu6Xo1.” 
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painted of a black or dark colour. In the tomb 
of Remeses III., at Thebes, he is represented 
seated on a throne, on either side of a small 
chamber, where it is possible that the king’s min- 
strel was buried; and before him two figures are 
playing the harp, as though he were the patron of 
music. 

From Porphyry’s description of Kneph, which 
represents him of a black colour, and wearing a 
single feather on his head, Ao has been confounded 
with the ram-headed Deity; but this has been 
already noticed. * 

The ingenious and much-regretted Champollion 
supposed him to be Djom or Gom, the Egyptian 
Hercules, though his name does not agree with 
that of the God of Strength. Im either case, 
whether as the Moon, or as Hercules, the title 
«Son of the Sun,” which he always has in the 
hieroglyphics, would accord perfectly with his cha- 
racter ; the Moon, from its borrowing its light from 
the Sun, being aptly considered its offspring, and 
Hercules, from his being the power of that lu- 
minary. For Hercules was the abstract idea of 
strength, applied to it in every sense; he was the 
power of the Deity and the force of the Sun.t 
«« Agreeably to which notion,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ Her- 
cules was supposed by the Egyptians to be placed 
in the Sun, and to accompany him round the 
world, as Mercury does the Moon.”t The Her- 
cules of Egypt was called Gom (Xop), which in 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 240. + Macrob. Saturn. i. 23. 
t Plut. de Is. s. 41. )p t aturn. 1 
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Coptic signifies ‘strength; ” or, according to some, 
Chon, Gignén, Gig6on, or Sem*: and Macrobius + 
asserts that the Egyptians considered the power of 
this God to be manifold, alluding to the universal 
influence of the Sun, which extends over all things, 
“* Tov ey TAGL xO Ola TayTwY AALoy.” 

According to Herodotust, he was one of the 
twelve Gods born of the eight great Divinities of the 
country. Cicero§ considers the Nile his father ; 
and shows him to have been distinct from the famous 
Hercules of Tyre, the reputed son of Jupiter and 
Asteria. The antiquity of this Deity is noticed 
by Herodotus in contradistinction to the com- 
paratively modern date of the Greek hero|l, and 
is distinctly pointed out by Macrobius, who says, 
‘“* Hercules is religiously worshipped at Tyre; but 
the Egyptians venerate him with the most sacred 
and august rites, and look upon the period when 
his worship was first adopted by them as beyond the 
reach of memory. He is believed to have killed 
the Giants, when, in the character of the valour of 
the Gods, he fought in defence of heaven ;” which 
accords with the title of a work called “ Sem- 
nuthis,” written by Apollonides or Horapius §, de- 
scribing the wars of the Gods against the Giants. 
Semnuthis, or Semnouté, signifies the ‘‘ power of 


* Vide Jablonski, II. iii. 3., from Hesychius, 

+ Macrob. Saturn. i. 24. { Herodot. ii. 43. 

§ “ Alter (Hercules) traditur Nilo natus A%gyptius, quem aiunt 
Phrygias literas conscripsisse.” Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ili. 16, Diodorus 
says of Hercules that he was by birth an Egyptian, i. 24,; vide also 
v. 76. 

|| Vide Herodot. ii, 145, 146. ee 

4 In Theophil. Antioch. ad Autolye. lib. ii, c. 6, 
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the Gods;” and some suppose the name of Se- 
bennytus to be derived from the same word. * 

Iamblichus calls Hercules ‘‘the force of na- 
turet;” and these different authorities tend to 
confirm the opinion already stated, that he was 
the abstract idea of valour or strength, and when 
represented with the Sun, he was the force of 
that luminary. The Greeks acknowledged two 

Deities of this name, ‘‘ one worshipped as an im- 
' mortal God, the other as a herot;” and it is 
probable that the former derived his origin from 
the Egyptian Gom, or from the Tyrian Melc- 
arthus §, whose temple was founded in Pheenicia 
2300 years before the age of Herodotus. The 
Greek mythology also acknowledged a Goddess 
of strength, unconnected with Hercules, who was 
the sister of victory and valour, and the daughter 
of Pallas, the son of Crius and Eurybia, by the 
nymph Styx. 

Champollion at one time conjectured that the 
name of the Deity in this Plate might read Mowe, 
and that he was the splendour of the solar rays ; 
but there is no positive authority respecting the 
force of the ostrich feather. 


ANOTHER Form or HERCULEs ?. 


There is another Deity who appears to lay claim 
to the name of Hercules, from the lion skin he 


* Xepuvovrt, whence the modern Semenoud. Vide infra, p. 42. note. 
The analogy of Sem and Samson is striking. 
Iambl. Vita Pythag. c. 28. “ duvapic rng puoewe.” 
Herodot. ii. 44: 
The Tyrian Hercules. This name, Melek Ardth, signifies, “ Lord 
of Earth,” and, not as Jablonski supposes, Melek Cartha, “ Lord of 
the City,” lib. iv. p. 276. 
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wears over his head and back; but as his figure 
and hieroglyphics are not met with on the monu- 
ments, I offer this merely as a conjecture, from his 
having the principal attribute of the Greek Her- 
cules. The only representations I have seen are 
small terracotta figures of a dwarf*, with a rude 
beard, not unlike some of the Typhonian monsters 
already mentionedt, or the deformed Pthah-Sokari 
of Memphis.t M. Champollion supposed him to 
be Chaos, or informous matter. 


Honsoo, Kuonso, Cuons. 


Khonso was the third member of the great 
Theban triad, the two first, as already shown, 
being Amun-re and Maut. He was also the 
third member of the first triad of Ombos, com- 
posed of Savak, Athor, and Khonso, where his 
name is sometimes accompanied by the hawk of 
Horus. He is represented under the form of a 
mummy, holding in his hands the emblems of life, 
stability, and purity, with the flagellum and crook 
of Osiris; at the side of his head falls the plaited 
lock of Harpocrates, or of childhood, given to 
the youthful third personage of the Egyptian 
triads; and he has the crescent and globe worn 
by Thoth in his character of the Moon. He is 
also figured as a man with a hawk’s head; and he 
sometimes holds in his hand the palm-branch of 
Thoth, on which he is seen marking off the number 


* Vide Plate 24. a. fig. 1. One in the collection of Chevalier Kestner. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.431.; and Plate 41. and 24. a. 


ig. 4 
t Vide Plate 24. a. fig. 2, 
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of years with a reed, or pen, like the last-mentioned 
Deity. This, as well as the crescent and globe, 
may appear to connect him with the Moon; but I 
am rather disposed to see in him some analogy to 
the Egyptian Hercules, or the representative of 
created things.»* The name of Chon, given to 
Hercules by the author of the “ Etymologicum 
Magnumt,” is certainly in favour of the former 
supposition, though much doubt still exists re- 
specting the real character of the Egyptian Her- 
cules. 

It was from this God that the name of an indi- 
vidual Petechonsis, mentioned in a papyrus found 
at Thebes, was derived, which signifies Chonso- 
dotus, or ‘‘ gifted by Khonso.” It is compounded, 
like Diodotus, Herodotus, Ammonodotus, and 
others, of the word pet, ‘“ gifted,” or ‘“ giver,” and 
the name of the Deity. 

The name of Khonso is written with the sieve, 
(kh, or sh); the zigzag (n), the reed (s), and the 
chicken (0). The first character is marked with 
cross lines, showing the nature of the object it re- 
presents; but these are frequently omitted on the 
monuments ; and, as all hieroglyphics were painted, 
the distinction between the sieve and the solar disk 
was pointed out bya blue, anda red, colour. Few 
sculptures, however, have retained it; and hence 
the former often presents the same appearance as 
the Sun, from which it cannot then be distinguished. 
In those cases, too, when all the hieroglyphics are 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d cele! E 248. 
+ Vide Jablonski, lib. ii. c. 3. s. 
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of the same colour, as in many of the painted 
tombs, no distinction is maintained between them. 
I have therefore given an instance of it in the 
name of Khonso* ; and, if in other places the dis- 
tinction between the Sun and sieve is not pre- 
served, the reader will bear in mind that the le- 
gends are as they appear on the monuments. This 
will readily occur to any one acquainted with the 
study of hieroglyphics, especially as no subjects of 
an intricate nature are here introduced. 


Haxket (or Hak), Pnés-to, Hor-pi-rt, Hor- 
SENED-TO, AND Harka. 


I have already observed that several Deities 
were represented in the same character as the 
youthful Harpocrates. Khonso, the last-mentioned 
God, differs from them by assuming the form of a 
mummy, by holding in his hands the emblem of 
stability, united with the sign of life and purity, and 
by his finger not being raised to his mouth. But 
he was, like them, the third member of a triad, and 
his youth was indicated in a similar manner by a 
lock of hair, the symbol of infancy. At Ombos he 
has even the hawk of Horus attached to his name, 
like most of these youthful Deities. t 

Eh6ou, the child of Athor, has been already men- 
tioned, as well as Harpocrates, the son of Isis. It 
remains now to speak of Haké, Pnébto, Hor-pi-ré, 
Hor-sened-to, and Harka. 


* Plate 46. Part 3. Hierogl. No. 1. + Vide supra, p. 19. 
{ Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 410. 
c 3 
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Haké* is the third member of a triad at Esneh, 
proceeding from Neph and Neboo, a Goddess 
who is one of the forms of Neith. He is figured 
as a child, like Harpocrates, having the usual lock 
of hair, with his finger to his mouth, and carrying 
in his hand the crook and flagellum of Osiris. 

The youthful Deity Pnéb-tot is the third mem- 
ber of the lesser triad of Ombos. He has the 
usual emblems of Harpocrates, and is styled the 
son of Horus or Aroeris: his name signifying “the 
Lord of the World.” 

Hor-pi-rét (“‘ Horus, the Sun”?), a Deity of si- 
milar form, is the third member of the triad of 
Hermonthis, proceeding from Mandoo and the 
Goddess Reto. 

Hor-sened-to§, whose name implies ‘‘ Horus the 
. Support of the World,” is the third member of the 
triad of Edfoo, composed of Hor-Hat, Athor, and 
this infant Deity. 

Harka, or Horka, is the third member of the 
second triad of Thebes, the offspring of Amunre- 
Generator and'Tamun. He is evidently of ancient 
date, occurring on monuments of the Pharaohs of 
the 18th Dynasty. In form he resembles Har- 
pocrates and other of these youthful Deities, from 
which the hieroglyphic legends alone distinguish 
him. 


'T-SON-T-NOFRE. 


The Goddess T-son-t-nofre || is the second per- 
son of the lesser triad worshipped at Ombos, con- 
* Plate 46. a. Part 1. + Plate 46. a. Part 2. 


t Pl. 46. a. Part 3. § PL. 46. a. Part 4. 
|| Pl. 46.a. Part 5. 
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sisting of Aroeris, T-son-t-nofre, and their son 
Pnéb-to. Her name seems to apply to Isis, as it 
signifies ‘the sister of the Good,” which title pe- 
culiarly belongs to Osiris. 

The remaining Deity represented in this Plate* 
is taken from the sculptures at Tuot (Tuphium), 
but his name is unknown, and the absence of 
hieroglyphic legends prevents our ascertaining his 
character and office. From his head project what 
appear to be two ears, which alone are remarkable 
in his otherwise simple form. He is probably of 
an inferior class of Deities, and of uncertain date. 


Atmoo, Tetumoo, Tuotumoo, Tmou. 


This was one of the principal Deities of the se- 
cond order of Gods. His name appears to read 
Atmoo, Tmou, or Tethmoo, being written both 
with A and T as the initial letter ; and, indeed, if 
A be one of the names of Thoth, it readily accounts 
for this apparent inconsistency in the mode of 
spelling his name. We may perhaps trace in At- 
moo the word tem, ‘‘ to complete or perfect,” but 
I am unable to decide to what Deity he corresponds 
in the mythology of Greece. 

There is reason to suppose him the Heron of 
Egypt, from whom the city Herdopolis, on the canal 
which communicated from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, was called. A monument still existing amidst 
the mounds of an old town near the site of that 
city, which presents his figure with that of Pthah, 


* Pl. 46. a. Part 6. 
Cc 4 
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Toré, and King Remeses the Great, seems to con- 
firm this opinion. M.Champollion quotes a pas- 
sage from a hieratic papyrus, which says, “‘ My 
right temple belongs to the spirit of the Sun in the 
day, and my left temple to the spirit of Atmoo in 
the night ;” which would seem to identify him with 
Sol inferus, and recalls the word Atme, ‘‘ darkness,” 
which in the Arabic language has that significa- 
tion. The same ingenious savant thinks that the 
analogy between Atmoo and Heron is confirmed 
by the monumental inscriptions giving to the 
Kings the title “born of Atmoo,” since Herma- 
pion, in his translation of the Obelisk of Remeses, 
calls that Monarch the “son of Heron.” The 
expression, “ Phrah, Lord of Years like Atmoo,” 
common on obelisks and dedicatory inscriptions, 
serves to maintain the connection between those 
formulas, and that given by Hermapion; and the 
latter appears to have reference to the idea of com- 
pletion of time, which accords with the name of 
Atmoo. 

Though principally worshipped in Lower Egypt, 
he holds a conspicuous place amongst the con- 
templar Gods of Thebes; and the paintings in 
the tombs show that he fulfilled an important 
office in the regions of Amenti. He is there re- 
presented in a boat, accompanied by Thoth, Thmei 
(the Goddess of Truth and Justice), and Athor ; 
Horus, the son of Osiris, performing, as usual, the 
office of steersman.* ‘The boat appears to be styled 


* Vide infra, on the Goddess Khemi, p. 48. 
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“‘of (Thoth) the Lord of the eight Regions,” and 
also ‘‘ of the son of Osiris ;”? but this last is probably 
in consequence of its being entrusted to the charge 
of Horus. On the prow sits a swallow; but the 
rare occurrence of this bird is not sufficient to fix 
it as an emblem of Atmoo; and we even find it 
in the same position in the boat of Ré. Atmoo 
wears the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, not 
however placed one within, but at the side of, 
the other; and he is always figured with a human 
head, and painted of a red colour. Sometimes, 
though rarely, he appears with a simple cap, and 
he holds the staff of purity common to all the Gods 
of Egypt. 


Norre-ATMOO. 


This Deity was perhaps an emanation from, or 
a character of, the one just mentioned. The prefix 
Nofre signifies ‘‘ good;” and he may possibly be 
the abstract idea of goodness, without interfering 
with the privileges of Osiris. For Osiris was, in 
like manner, distinct from the Goddess Thmei, 
though called “ the Lord of Goodness and Truth.” 

Nofre-Atmoo was styled the ‘‘ Defender ” or 
‘Protector of the World,” or ‘the two Regions 
of Egypt.” He bore on his head a lotus flower, 
or two long feathers upon a shaft, on either side 
of which was attached a peculiar pendent emblem ; 
and he frequently carried in his hand a sceptre 
with a summit of the same form. I have some- 
times found his figure in the tombs of Thebes, ac- 
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companied by a symbol which appears of particular 
importance in relation to the dead, and may allude 
to some office he held in the region of Hades.* 
He is even represented standing on the back of 
a lion; and in a drawing, copied by my friend 
Mr. Burton from Karnak, he appears to be styled 
the son of Pasht. 


Anouk, Anouxé, Estria, VEsTA. 


This Goddess was the third member of the triad 
of Northern Ethiopia, and the cataracts, composed 
of Neph, Saté, and Anouké; and at Dakkeh she 
is represented as the nurse of a King, who is said 
to be ‘‘the son of Neph, and born of Saté,” the 
other two Deities of the same triad. She was the 
- Vesta of the Egyptian Pantheon, as we learn from 
an inscription at Sehayl, formerly Sété, an island 
immediately below the first cataract, which calls 
her “‘Anouké or Estia.” 

Herodotus t seems to think that Vesta was not 
among the number of the Egyptian divinities, when 
he says, “‘ Nearly all the names of the Greek Gods 
have come from Egypt; for, excepting Neptune, 
the Dioscuri, Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, 
and Nereids, those of all the other Deities have 
always been known in Egypt; and this is asserted 
by the Egyptians themselves.” It is possible that 
he means the name, and not the character, of this 
Goddess; for there is abundant evidence of Juno 


* Vide Plate 48. Part 1. fig. 3. + Herodot. ii, 50. 
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and Themis being Egyptian Deities. But still the 
resemblance between the name of the latter, and 
of the Egyptian Goddess (Thmei), was greater than 
of any other in the two Pantheons; and in proof 
of this, we have only to compare those of Amun 
and Zeus, Khem and Pan, Thoth and Hermes, and 
many others, which have scarcely a single letter 
in common, and directly contradict the assertion 
of the historian. It is, at all events, certain, 
that Juno, Vesta, and Themis were Egyptian Dei- 
ties, though there is no evidence of the others he 
mentions being admitted to their Pantheon ; and 
Neptune, according to the historian, ‘‘ was only 
known to the Libyans.” 

To the Greek appellation of the Ocean God, 
Poseidén, it may not be too presumptuous to apply 
the meaning of the “ Deity of Stdon,” from which 
maritime town of Phoenicia Greece very probably 
derived his worship; and the Latin Neptune may 
present a similar claim to an Eastern origin, in the 
commencement of its name “‘ Véb,” which in the 
language of Egypt and Syria signified “ Lord.” 

Diodorus * admits Vesta into the number of the 
Gods of Egypt, together with the Sun, Saturn, 
Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Vulcan, and Mercury; and 
the importance of her office is shown by her fre- 
quent occurrence in the oldest temples. 

She also seems to bear some analogy to Neith f, 
though in reality distinct from that Goddess. 

The head-dress of Anouké, which is singular, 


* Diodor. i. 13. + Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 283. 
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and exclusively appropriated to her, is a cap or 
crown surmounted by several feathers placed in 
a circular form. 


Tumei, Truty or JUSTICE. 


This Deity had a two-fold character, as Goddess 
of Truth and of Justice. Her figure is frequently 
represented in the hands of the Kings, who pre- 
sent it as a fit offering to the Gods; and many, 
in their regal titles, are said to love, or to be loved 
by, Thmei.* A small image of this Goddess was also 
worn by the chief judge while engaged in listening 
to the cases brought before him in court; and when 
the depositions of the two parties and their wit- 
nesses had been heard, he touched the successful 

litigant with the image, in token of the justness 
of his cause.t A similar emblem was used by the 
high priest of the Jews; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that the word Thummim is not only translated 
“trutht,” but, being a plural or dual word, corre- 
sponds to the Egyptian notion of the “two Truths,” 
or the double capacity of this Goddess. 

According to some, the Urim 
and Thummim signify ‘lights 
and perfections§,”’ or “ light 
and truth,’ — which last pre- 
No, 458. A breast-plate, with the sent a striking analogy to the 

figures of Re and Thmsl. two figures of Ré and Thmei, 
in the breast-plate worn by the Egyptians. And 


* Conf. the title ¢AadnOne of the Obelisk translated by Hermapion. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 30. { Vide supra, Vol. II. p. 27. 
§ Vide Exod. xxxix. 8. 10.; and Levit. viii. 8. 
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though the resemblance of the Urim and the Ureus 
(or basilisk), the symbol of majesty, suggested 
by Lord Prudhoe, is very remarkable, I am disposed 
to think the “lights,” Aorim or Urim, more nearly 
related to the Sun, which is seated in the breast- 
plate with the figure of Truth. 

This Goddess was sometimes represented by 
two similar figures placed close to each other ; 
or by one figure wearing two ostrich feathers, 
her emblem; and sometimes by the two feathers 
alone, as in the scales of the final judgment. It is 
to these figures that Plutarch * alludes, when he 
speaks of the two Muses at Hermopolis, under 
the names of Jszs and Justice. Diodorus describes 
the chief judge in the sculptures of the tomb of 
Osymandyast, with the figure of ‘Truth suspended 
to his neck, with her eyes closed ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the same mode of representing 
the Goddess occurs in the paintings of Thebest, 
confirming the account of the historian, and es- 
tablishing her claims to the character I have given 
her.§ 

Her principal occupations were in the lower re- 
gions, and she was on earth the great cardinal virtue. 
For the Ancients considered, that as Truth or Jus- 
tice influenced men’s conduct towards their neigh- 
bours, and tended to maintain that harmony and 
good will which were most essential for the welfare 
of society, it was of far greater importance than the 
other three, — Prudence, Temperance, and Forti- 


* Plut. de Is. s. 3. + Diodor. i. 48. 
{ Plate 49. Part 1. fig. 2. § Vide Mater. Hierog. p. 46, 
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tude. These were reflective qualities; and more 
immediately beneficial to the individual who pos- 
sessed them, than to those with whom he was in 
the habit of associating. 

As the dead, after the final judgment and ad- 
mission into the regions of the blessed, bore her 
emblem (either the ostrich feather, or the vase 
which indicated their good deeds, taken from the 
scales of Truth), and were considered approved or 
justified by their works, the hieroglyphics of her 
name were adopted to signify ‘‘ deceased,” or, in 
other words, ‘‘ judged” or “ justified.” 

The same idea may be traced in an expression 
of Plato’s Gorgias, where, in speaking of the judg- 
ments of the dead, Socrates says, ‘Sometimes 
Rhadamanthus, beholding the soul of one who has 
. passed through life with Zruth, whether it be of 
a private man, or any other, is filled with admir- 
ation, and dismisses that soul to the Islands of the 
Blessed. ‘The same is also done by Zacus.” * 
Indeed, the modern Persian or Arabic expression 
in relation to the dead is not very dissimilar, 
which styles them “ pardoned,” or “to whom the 
mercy of God has been shown,” answering to our 
more simple and matter-of-fact ‘the late,” or 
** the departed.” 

Diodorust mentions a figure of Justice without 
aheadt, standing in the lower regions, ‘at the 
gates of Truth,” which I have found in the judg- 


* Plato, Taylor’s Trans. vol.iv. p. 458. 
Diodor. i. 96. 
This calls to mind “the good woman” of modern times. 
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ment scenes attached to the funereal rituals on the 
papyri of Thebes. In one of the subjects of a 
mummy case in the British Museum, the Goddess 
occurs under the form of a sceptre (surmounted by 
an ostrich feather), from which proceed her two 
arms, supporting the body of the deceased. Ano- 
ther figure of the same Goddess, issuing from a 
mountain, presents him at the same time two em- 
blems, supposed to represent water, or the drink of 
Heaven. 

Thmei was always styled the daughter of the 
Sun, and sometimes ‘ chief” or ‘ Directress of 
the Gods.” 

From her name the Greeks evidently borrowed 
their Themis, who was supposed to be the mother 
of Diké (Asx), or Justice; but the name of the 
Egyptian city Thmuis does not appear to have been 
called from the Goddess of ‘Truth. 


Manpoo (Menpes?), Mars U.ror?. 


The name of this Deity was probably the origin 
of Mendes, whose character and attributes have 
been strangely perverted by Greek writers. 

Herodotus considers Mendes the Egyptian Pan ; 
but I have already shown the Deity of Panopolis 
to be Khem, and it is evident that he has mistaken 
the characters of both those Deities. 

“The Mendesians,” says the father of history *, 
‘“‘ abstain from sacrificing goats for these reasons : 


* Herodot. ii. 46. 42. 
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they place Pan among the number of the eight 
Gods, who were supposed to have preceded the 
twelve; and this Deity is represented by their 
painters and sculptors in the same manner as in 
Greece, with the head and legs of a goat. It is 
not that they believe he really had that form; they 
think him like the other Gods; but the reason 
being connected with religion, I am not at liberty 
to explain it. The Mendesians have a great re- 
spect for goats, particularly the males; the same 
feeling is extended to those who have the care of 
them; and when a he-goat dies, the whole of the 
Mendesian nome goes into mourning.” ‘ This 
animal,” he adds, ‘and the God Pan are both 
called in Egyptian Mendes;” and Plutarch * asserts 
that ‘‘the Mendesian goat had the name of Apis,” 
_ like the Sacred Bull of Memphis. Diodorust 
says it was chosen as an emblem of the God of 
Generation; who, as I have already shown, was 
Khem, the Egyptian Pan; but this is not con- 
firmed by the monuments: and though numerous 
representations occur of the God Khem, we find 
no instance of the goat introduced as his emblem. 

The fact of Herodotus admitting Pan to be one 
of the eight great Gods leaves no doubt respecting 
his identity with Khem, who too is shown by the 
authority of a Greek dedication at Chemmis, or 
Panopolis, to be the Pan of Egypt. But the de- 
scription he gives of this Deity, with the head and 
legs of a goat, is so inconsistent with the Egyptian 


* Plut. de Is. s.'73. + Diodor. i. 88. 
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mode of representing these Divinities, that I do 
not scruple to reject it as perfectly erroneous, fully 
persuaded that the God Mendes never had that 
form, either in the Mendesian nome, or in any 
part of the country. That he bore no relation to 
Khem, or Pan, I have already shown, and Mendes, 
if he be the same as Mandoo, was totally distinct 
from the God of Generation. 

Vain indeed would be the task of endeavouring 
to reconcile the opinions of Greek writers with the 
real characters of the Egyptian Deities, and it is 
frequently preferable to reject them than to be in- 
fluenced by their doubtful testimony. 

Mandoo was probably one of the deified attri- 
butes of the Sun, which may have led to the re- 
mark of Strabo, that Apollo was worshipped at 
Hermonthis *, since Mandoo formed the leading 
person of the triad of the place: he wore the globe 
of Re, with the feathers of Amun, and was usually 
represented with the head of a hawk, the emblem 
of the Sun. He sometimes had the name of Re 
added to his own, as in two of the hieroglyphic 
legends in the accompanying Plate, which might 
read Mandoo-Re, or ‘* Mandoo the Sun.” This 
may be adduced in confirmation of the opinion ft, 
that many Egyptian Gods were originally borrowed 
from a Sabeean worship established in the country 
at aremote period ; which, modified by speculative 
theory, afterwards assumed a metaphysical charac- 

* Vide my Egypt and Thebes, p. 423. Champollion supposes the 
name of that city to have been derived from the God Mandoo-Re, or 


Month-Re; whence Re-Month and Ermont. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 209, 242. 288. 
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ter. They appear to have retained in their form 
the connection they had with the Sun or other 
heavenly bodies, after having been converted into 
representatives of the Divine attributes. 

The Pharaohs frequently styled themselves 
‘“ Mandoo towards the Gentiles ;” from which it 
appears that he was the avenger, or protector 
against enemies, the Mars of Egyptian mythology, 
with the additional title of Ultor, ‘‘avenger,” 
like the Roman God of War. In this capacity 
he might justly be considered ‘ the guardian of 
Egypt.” ‘The God of War, to whom the expres- 
sions* Apes, Apes, Bporororye, psabove, reryeoimanra, 
more properly apply, is the God Ranpo, the actual 
destroyer of men and cities; a Divinity of inferior 
rank, and one whose character was not connected 
with any abstract idea of the Deity. Mandoo held 
a higher post. He was the God of War in a me- 
taphysical point of view, —a Divine attribute, as 
the avenging power, and opposed to the mere type 
of war as distinctly as were several metaphysical 
and physical characters of other Egyptian Deities. 
He was probably the Apys of the obelisk of Re- 
meses, whose inscription, translated by Hermapion, 
is given in Ammianus. 

The name of Mandoo may be traced in those 
of several individuals, as Mandoftep, Osymandyas, 
and others. It also appears in that of Isment, 
which is given to several towns even at the present 


day. 


* Homer, Il. E. 31. 
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Manpoour, Matoott. 


Mandooli, or, according to the hieroglyphics, 
Malooli, is mentioned in numerous Greek inscrip- 
tions at Kalabshi in Nubia, the ancient Talmis, as 
the Deity of the place. From the similarity of the 
names, I had supposed him to be the same as the 
preceding God; but his figure in the adytum of 
the temple differs from that of Mandoo, and shows 
_him to be a distinct Deity. In the inscriptions 
mention is made of his horse, an animal sacred 
among some nations to the Sun; but little is 
known of his attributes, or the office he held in the 
mythology of Egypt. 

At Dabéd he occurs as the third member of a 
triad composed of Seb, Netpe, and this Deity ; 
where his dress, and title, ‘* Lord of Phile,”’ appear 
to connect him, on this occasion at least, with 
Osiris. M. Champollion, after stating * that, at 
Kalabshi, he is the third person “ of a triad formed 
of Horus, his mother Isis, and their son Malouli,” 
comes to the conclusion that this triad was the link 
which connected the extremity of the Divine chain, 
as the last of the incarnations of Amun-Re. It 
was therefore the final triad, of which the three 
members resolved themselves into those of the- 
first triad, Horus being called the husband of his 
mother, by whom he had Malooli. Thus these 
three correspond to Amun, Maut, and Khonso of 
the Theban sanctuary. This is on the supposition 

* Champoll. Lettre xi. p. 155, 156. 
VOL. II.— (Seconp SERIEs.) *p 2 
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that Maut was in like manner the mother of Amun, 
as Isis was the mother of Horus. 


SAVAK, SOVK. 


Savak, the crocodile-headed Deity of Ombos, 
was. another deified form of the Sun, as may be 
seen from the hieroglyphic legend in the Plate *, 
where the crocodile is followed by its figurative 
hieroglyphic, the globe of Re. 

This animal was a type of the Sun, ‘its number 
sixty,” according to Iamblichust, being thought 
to accord with that luminary. But the respect 
paid to it at Ombos, and some other towns of 
the Thebaid, was not universal throughout Egypt. 
The people of Apollinopolis and Tentyris, in par- 
ticular, held it in the utmost abhorrence ; and the 
. enmity consequent upon this difference of opinion 
was catried so far by the Tentyrites and Ombites, 
that a serious conflict ensued between them, in 
which many persons lost their lives. And, ‘if we 
may believe Juvenalt, to such a degree were the 
passions of the belligerents excited, that the vic- 
torious Tentyrites actually ate the flesh of one of 
their opponents who had fallen into their hands. 

Thebes acknowledged Savak as a Deity, and 
the figures represented in the Plate are taken from 
the sculptures of the capital of Upper Egypt. The 
hieroglyphics in the first line read, ‘ Savak, the 
ruler of the Upper Country, the land of No;” 

* Plate 50. part 2. Hierog. 3. and 4. 


+ Iambl. de Myster. sect. 5. c. 8. Vide infra, p. 232, 235, 
{ Juvenal, Sat. xv, 80. 
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which last appears to confirm what I before ob- 
served respecting the title given to Thoth.* 

M. Champollion considers that he corresponded 
to the Greek Chronos, or Saturn, in consequence 
of the coins of Crocodilopolis, or Arsinoe, present- 
ing his figure, and a medal of Antoninus struck at 
Alexandria having the same Deity with a croco- 
dile in his right hand. Clemens of Alexandria, in- 
deedt, supposes the crocodile to be the emblem 
of time ; and Horapollo says the two eyes indicate 
the rising of the Sun, its body placed in a curved 
posture the setting, and its tail the darkness of 
night; but the fact of ‘the years of Seb” oc- 
curring so frequently on the monuments seems 
rather to identify the father of Osiris with the 
Greek Chronos. ¢ 

He sometimes, though rarely, appears with the 
head of a ram and the asp of Kneph; he then as- 
sumes the attributes of that Deity. The crocodile, 
his emblem, forms part of the name of Sabaco, one 
of the Ethiopian Princes of the 25th Dynasty ; and 
at Ombos he shares with Aroeris the honours of 
the sanctuary, one of the adyta of that double 
temple being dedicated to him. I have once found 
an instance of the word Savak written Sahbak, or 
Shabak ; and if we may follow the authority of 
Strabo, Souchos, or rather Sovk, is another mode 
of his name, which the geographer § tells us was 
that of the sacred crocodile of Arsinoe. 


* Vide supra, p. + Clem. Alex. Strom, 5. 
t Vide supra, Fa I. (2d Series) p. 312. 442. 
§ Strabo, xvii. p. 558. 
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Tarne, Tarnet, DAFneE. 


This Goddess is represented with a lion’s head, 
and the globe and asp of the Sun, of whom she is 
said to be the daughter; or with a human head, 
having the horns, feathers, and globe, which form 
the head-dress of Athor. She held a conspicuous 
place among the contemplar Deities of ‘Thebes; 
but I am not certain what peculiar office she bore, 
nor to what Deity she corresponded in the Greek 
Pantheon. She may be the same as the following 
Goddess ; and the city of the Pelusiac Daphne * 
was probably called after her, as well as the pre- 
decessor of the modern Tofnees, in the Thebaid. 
The latter town, which lies between Esneh and 
the Gebelayn, is remarkable for its lofty mounds, 
and appears to have been the Aphroditopolis of 
Greek writers. 

Tafne is represented in the Oasis holding a bow 
and arrow in her hand, with an eye on her head ; 
but this is of late time, and of unusual occurrence. 


Turipuis, ATHRIBIS. 


The Goddess Thriphis is mentioned in the Greek 
dedications of the temples at Chemmis and Athri- 
bis, as the contemplar companion of Khem; and 
from the conspicuous post there held by her, it is 
evident that she was a Divinity of considerable 
consequence. Her exact form and attributes, how- 


* Herodot. ii. 30. 107. Tehaphnehes, or Tahpanhes, of S.S., and 
Tagva of the Septuagint. Vide Vol. I. p. 176. 
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ever, are not ascertained, though it is probable she 
had the head of a lion. * 

Mr. Burton has given another Goddess with the 
head of that animal in the 26th Plate of his valu- 
able ‘‘ Excerpta;” but being of late Roman time, 
and of uncertain character, I have not introduced 
her with the other lion-headed Deities. 


Hax, Hexre (Hecate ?). 


This Deity has also the head of a lion, sur- 
mounted by a solar disk; and she sometimes ap- 
pears under a human form, with the head-dress of 
Athor. Her name reads Hak, or Hekte, probably 
the origin of the Grecian Hecate; and it is when 
bearing the attributes of this Goddess that Isis 
has the name of Hekte, or Hecate, attached to her 
own, as I have already observed.t Even the God- 
dess Maut is found sometimes to assume the title 
of Hekte, as well as her form and attributest; and 
the same are likewise given to Pasht or Bubastis.§ 

Her figure occurs at Medeenet Haboo, and on 
other monuments of ancient date, both among the 
Gods of the temples and the Deities of the tombs, 
recalling the ‘‘ Hecaten Coeloque Ereboque poten- 
tem ” of Virgil.|| According to Epiphanius, Hecate 
is the same as Tithrambo ; since he says, ‘‘some are 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 265. 
Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 369. 
Vide Plate 27. Part 1. fig. 2. Hierog. 4. 
Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.282.; and Plate 27. Part 2. 
Hierog. 2. : 
|| Virg. Ain. vi. 247. 
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initiated into the rites of Tithrambo, which is inter- 
preted Hecate; others into those of Nephthys; and 
some into those of Thermuthis.”* But the Deity 
Tithrambo seems rather to be connected with the 
Evil Being Ombte, or Ambo, already mentioned, 
and distinct from the Egyptian Hecate. t 


MeEnuaIl. 


The form and attributes of the Goddess Menhai 
are similar to those of Hekte: a lion’s head sur- 
mounted by a solar disk, and the Ureeus. 

The figure in the accompanying Plate is taken 
from the temple of Esneh, which is of a Roman 
period. But Menhai was not a Deity of late in- 
troduction, since she appears at Thebes on monu- 
_ ments of an early Pharaonic age. From her name 
being attached to that of Pasht or Bubastist, we 
may conclude she sometimes assumed the character 
of the Egyptian Diana, though at Esneh she was 
one of the forms of Neith or Minerva. 


ANOTHER CHARACTER OF Pasnt, or Buto?. 


This Goddess§ appears to be another character 
of Pasht : she has the head of a cat; and her name 
is of frequent occurrence in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, particularly in the vicinity of the Pyramids, 
on monuments of the earliest date. She may 

* Prichard, p. 144., who quotes Jablonski. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 441. 


{ Vide Plate 27. Part 2. Hierog. 4. 
) Plate 51. Part 4.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 276. 
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possibly be Buto; and future discoveries will no 
doubt enable us to settle this question, and decide 
respecting the reading of her name. 


EiuetuyiA, Iniruia, Iniruyi1a, SovEN ?, SEBN ?. 


Though there is reason to believe that Netpe * 
held an important station as the protectress of 
mothers, the fact of the Goddess before us pre- 
siding over the city of Eilethyas, and her attend- 
ance upon Isis while nursing Horus, assert her 
claim to the name of Lucina.t It also seems in 
some degree confirmed by her emblem, a vulture f, 
the hieroglyphical representative of a ‘‘ mother.” 
Though the monuments show her to have per- 
formed the duties of Lucina, she is more usually 
the protectress of the Kings ; and she does not ap- 
pear, like the Greek Lucina, to be connected with 
the Moon, or with Bubastis the Egyptian Diana. 
At Eilethyas, she was worshipped under the name 
of Seneb or Soven; and there, as in other places, 
she had the office of Lucina. Netpe, as already 
stated, had also a claim to that character, being 
the ‘“protectress of childbirth, and of nurses;” 
and the monster Goddess Typho (who appears to 
represent childbearing or gestation), Isis, and even 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 314. 
+ Hor. Carm. Sec. 13.— : 
“ Rite maturos aperire partus, 
Lenis [lithyia, tuere matres ; 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocati, 
Seu Genitalis.” 
+ Has Horapollo in view Eilethyia or Juno-Lucina, when he says 
Juno and Minerva are both represented by a vulture ? (i. 11.) 
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Ranno, Athor, and other Deities, shared with her 
the duties of Lucina. 

Here, as in many instances, we observe the 
characters of some of the Egyptian Deities to be 
as closely allied as those of the Greek Pantheon ; 
and. the occasional transfer of the attributes of one 
God to another, and the gradual blending of mi- 
nute shades of distinction, tend to make their my- 
thology obscure and uncertain. ‘Thus we have 
the Goddess — 

Soven, or Eilethyia : 

Netpe, who was Rhea, the protectress of mothers 

in childbirth : 

Typho, the emblem of childbearing or gestation : 

Ranno, the nurse of infant princes: and 

Isis, Athor, and other Goddesses, who assisted 

with Lucina, or acted as the nurses of chil- 
dren. * 

The Romans, in like manner, had several God- 
desses who presided over parturition and young 
children, as Partunda and others; and so nume- 
rous did their Deities become by this subdivision 
of their nature or attributes, that Petronius ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Italy is now so holy, that it is easier to 
find a God than a man.” 

The hieroglyphic legend of the Egyptian Lucina 
reads Seneb, Sebnt, or Soven; and she is styled 
«¢ Lady of the Land of Seneb, or Sebn” (Eilethyas), 
which is represented by, and appears to be derived 


* Vide infra, p.46.; and on Ranno. 
+ Some might see in this origin of the name of Sebennytus. Vide 
supra, p. 18. 
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from, a “leg,” cn&s, or ce&inpatg (tibia, or tibia 
cruris), 

It is to this place that Diodorus* alludes when 
he says that the Goddess Eilethyia, one of the 
ancient Deities of Egypt, founded a city called 
after her ; as did Jove, the Sun, Hermes, Apollo, 
Pan, and many others ; and this assertion of the 
historian accords well with the antiquity of that 
city, which contains some of the oldest remains 
existing in Egypt.t The same credit cannot be at- 
tached to a statement of Plutarch, that men were 
formerly sacrificed in this city, as I shall have oc- 
casion to observe in speaking of the rites of the 
Egyptians. t 

Soven may also be the Genius of the Upper 
Country, or the South, opposed to the Genius of 
the Lower Country, given in the following Plate §; 
though I do not trace that connection of the former 
with Neith, and the latter with Saté, which Hora- 
pollo might lead us to expect.|| However incon- 
sistent may be the assumption of two characters by 
the same Goddess, we find that the Greek Eilethyia 
was in like manner confounded with other Deities, 
as Juno and Diana, though said to be daughter of 
Jupiterand of Juno, or, according to some, of Latona. 

She is usually represented as a Goddess with 
the cap and two ostrich feathers of Osiris, or 
with the cap of the Upper Country, and occa- 


* Diodor. i. 12. + Now destroyed by the Turks. 

{ Vide infra, chap. 15. § Vide Plate 53. Part 1. 

|| Horapollo, i. 11., says Minerva rules the Upper, and Juno the 
Lower Hemisphere ; and the vulture is the emblem of Urania, the God- 
dess of Heaven. 
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sionally with the globe and horns of Athor; and 
she frequently appears under the form ofa vulture, 
which, with outspread wings, hovers over the King 
as if to protect him. ‘This confirms the statement 
of Eusebius*, who observes that the image of the 
Deity worshipped at the Egyptian city of ‘ Eile- 
thyas had the form of a flying vulture, whose wings 
were inlaid with precious stones.” She has also 
the form of an asp, which, like the vulture, wears 
the head-dress of Osiris, — the crown of the Upper 
Country with two ostrich feathers. This asp is 
frequently winged. It wears the Pshent, or crown 
of the two regions ; or the crown of Upper Egypt 
only, when opposed to the Genius of the Lower 
Country, who, under the same form of an asp, has 
that of Lower Egypt. ‘The water-plants chosen 
_ as the initials of the respective names of these 
two Goddesses agree with the crowns they wear; 
one signifying ‘“‘ Upper,” the other ‘* Lower 

Egypt,” which are thus written in hieroglyphics 


ay | |... -.. : ; thelast twohaving 


in addition the bowl or basket, signifying ‘* Lord.” 
Indeed, it is not altogether improbable that the 
Goddess Eilethyia may have had the name Sarest, 
“the South,” which her hieroglyphic, sometimes 


written thus any , es OF s , appears 
I | = 


* Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. iii. 12. 
+ Upper Egypt was called Marés, whence the Arabic name Marées 
or Maréesee applied to the south wind. 
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to justify ; but I have found no instance of the 
Goddess to whom she is opposed having the hiero- 


glyphic signifying ‘the North,” —\ ; onc tee! ; 


Soven also appears occa- 
sionally with a vulture’s 
head, and I have found 
instances of this God- 
dess as an Ophigyps, 
with the body of a vul- 
ture and the head of a 

Other forms of the Goddess Eilethyia. Sake, on the coffins of 
the dead. 


Tue GENIUS OF THE LOWER CouNTRY. 


This Goddess has also the character of guardian 
and protectress of the Monarchs, and is placed 
in opposition to Eilethyia, as the Genius of the 


o. 459, 
Fig. 1. The Genius of the Lower Country, opposed to figs. 2. and 3., or the Goddess 
Hilethyia. 


Lower Country.* She is represented under the 
form of an asp, frequently with wings, having the 
crown of Lower Egypt, which is also worn by 
her when figured as a Goddess. She is treated as 
one of the contemplar Divinities at Thebes and 
other towns of the Upper Provinces, with the same 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 412.3; and Plate 79. 
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honours as the last-mentioned Deity. She also 
occurs under the form of a vulture, alternately 
with the vulture of Eilethyia, on the ceilings of 


Lif [3 Th the temples; being 
NN 


distinguished only 


by the cap of the 

é Lower Country, 
and the hierogly- 

phic legend which 

accompanies _ her 


A ; emblem. She even 


3 
No. 460. ° Ci 
Fig. 1. opposed to figs. 2. and3., or the Goddess Eilethyia. atten ds Isis while 


nursing Horus, together with the Goddess Eilethyia. 


Xyps, “ Kuen,” “ Eoypt,” THe Pure Lanp?. 


Egypt, as might be reasonably expected, was 
-among the Deities worshipped in the country. 
She is represented with the emblem of purity 
on her head, and another apparently signifying 
“¢ cultivated land,” which also enters into the names 
of the Goddess Kahi, and the Deity of Tentyris. 
In one hand she holds a spear with a bow and 
arrows, and in the other a battleaxe and the sign 
of life, illustrative of the military power of the 
country. In this she resembles one of the forms 
of Neith or Minerva. I had imagined this God- 
dess to be the Genius of the ‘‘ Eastern Bank,” Op- 
posed to another of similar character, whom I 
have called the ‘‘ Western Bank of the Nile ;”? but 
the hieroglyphic legends appear to authorize the 
conclusion of her representing Egypt itself. A 
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strong argument in support of this is also derived 
from her being put in opposition to the foreign 
nations with whom the Egyptians were at war. 

Though the force of the character forming her 
name has not yet been ascertained, the signification 
given it by the learned Champollion seems to be 
confirmed by the fact of our finding it applied to 
gold when in a pure state. It is therefore con- 
sidered to be the emblem of purity, rather than 
power, as formerly supposed ; and the Goddess has 
the title of ‘‘the pwre Land,”’ which doubtless ap- 
plied to Egypt.* 

It is the sceptre usually seen in the hands of 
the Gods, erroneously said to be surmounted by 
the head of the Upupa; a misconception into 
which Horapollo has also been led, as is evident 
from his considering that ‘bird a fit ornament 
for the sceptres of the Godst,” because it is the 
type of “gratitude.” But the head is that of a 
quadruped, not of a bird; though easily mistaken 
for the Upupa when carelessly sculptured, or of a 
small size. Its being emblematic of purity makes 
it an appropriate characteristic of the divine nature, 
and it is very properly associated with the feather 
of Truth. 

The name of Egypt was Khémi, which, as I have 
already stated, bore a strong analogy to the word 
Khamet, ‘black ;” and both are sometimes written 
in the same manner by the hieroglyphic of a croco- 


* Vide Plate 53. Part 3. + Horapollo, Hierog. i. 56. 
Or Chame. I write these words indifferently with Kh, and Ch, 


Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 263. 
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dile’s tail*, which signified ‘ black,” or at least had 


the force of Kh, the me 
initial of the word. oa @ 


1 
The crocodile’s tail in the name of Egypt, 
“ Khémi,”’ 


Egypt was also called the “land of the tree” (of 


=< 
Khem), and “ of the eye”? (of “88> C7 
Osiris ?). x) QO = 


2 
Other modes of writing the name 
of Egypt. 


The two last occur in the inscription of the Ro- 
setta stone, ason other monuments, but the former 
are more usual on sculptures of an early period. 

It is singular that no one of these groups is ap- 
plied to, or enters among, the hieroglyphics of this 
Goddess. There is, however, a God who seems 
to represent Egypt, or Khémi, on whose head the 
crocodile’s tail is placed; but he is of late date, 
and only found in monuments of a Ptolemaic or 
Roman epoch. He performs the office of steers- 
man of the boat of Atmoo, in the place of Horus. 

That Egypt was called Khémi in the earliest 
times is evident from the sculptures: but the name 
Egypt is not found in the hieroglyphics ; nor do we 
find that of Aéria, by which some pretend it was 
known at a very remote period.t 


* Horapollo (Hierog. i. 70.) says “a crocodile’s tail signifies ‘ dark- 
ness ;?” in Coptic KAKE, KERRC, KHRRETC, ICPERRC, 
XELLC, OF TOMLT BR. 

t+ Aul. Gell. xiv. 6. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 262, The 


analogy between Khem, Ham, and hem, or hamoo, “ fever,” or “heat,” 
is remarkable. 
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Tue West?, on THE WESTERN BaNkK OF THE 
Nitee. (Fi. 538. part 2.) 


This Goddess may either be the West bank of 
the river, or the West generally, opposed to the 
Goddess who represents the East, whose name is ~ 


preceded by the same signs, Th and generally 


followed by the hieroglyphic signifying “ mouwn- 
tain.” ‘This was evidently borrowed from the cir- 
cumstance of the valley of the Nile being bordered 
on one side by the Libyan, on the other by the 
Arabian hills ; as the mode of representing a “ fo- 
reign land,” by a mountain, originated in the dis- 
tinction of the level plain of the Egyptian valley, 
and the hilly country of Syria or other foreign 
lands. 

I have also met with the Goddesses of the 
East and West, each bear- 
ing on her head her pecu- 
liar emblem raised upon a 
perch. In these the table of 
offerings denotes the for- 
mer; and the hawk on a 
perch, with the ostrich fea- 
ther before it, is indicative 

No. 461. ats egies of the West. 

The Goddess before us is styled ‘‘ the West, 
Queen of Heaven, Directress of the Gods;” and she 

VOL, II. —Seconp Sznrizs, E 
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frequently wears her usual emblems placed on 
another signifying ‘cultivated land.” To Athor 
are sometimes given the same hawk seated on a 
perch, in her character of President of the Western 
Mountain.* 

Her office is evidently connected with the dead, 
as is that of Athor, when she assumes these at- 
tributes ; probably in consequence of the Western 
District or Mountain, particularly at Thebes and 
Memphis, being looked upon as the abode of the 
dead. She may also bea type of Hades or Amenti, 
the resemblance between which name and the 
West, Ement, is consistent with its supposed con- 
nection with the lower regions, as I have already 
had occasion to observe. 

The funereal rituals of the Papyri frequently 
represent four rudders, each of which is applied to 
one of the four cardinal points, designated as rud- 
ders of the S., N., W., and E. ‘This division was cf 
the earliest date in Egypt, being mentioned in the 
oldest monuments that exist. The expression 
“S. N. W.and E.” signified the whole world ; as in 
the coronation ceremonyt, where the carrier pigeons 
are ordered to fly to those four points, to proclaim 
that the king has assumed the crown. They in like 
manner divided the world into four quarters ; one 
being Egypt ; another the South, or region of the 
Blacks; a third the East, or the Asiatic country ; 
and the fourth the North, comprising Syria, Asia 
Minor, and probably Europe. 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 391. and Plate 36. a. fig. 2, 
+ Vide Plate 76. 
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It appears that the expression “‘ conqueror of the 
9 regions” signified “of the remaining three parts 
of the world,” Egypt itself completing the whole 
number 12, and three being the sign of plurality 
for each set, in the sense of “the regions.” 


SorH ?, SorKH ?, Saku ?. 


The name of this Goddess is still uncertain. It 
appears to read Sofh* or Sofkh; and these letters 
are followed by demonstrative signs, which are 
either intended to represent hornst, or human 
tongues. If the latter, her name may possibly be 
related to Sagi, ‘a tongue,” and she may be the 
abstract idea of the human speech. From her 
employment, noting on the palm branch of Thoth 
the years of human life, and from her title, “* Lady 
of Letters,” she appears also to be the Goddess 
of writing. She may perhaps be a deification of 
“‘ speech” or language.{ But her hieroglyphics 
read sofh or sof kh, and not sakh, ca.A, “ writing; ” 
nor does the word sagi, c&xi, “fa tongue,” answer 
to the characters they present. Like Thoth, she 
registers the events of man’s life, and bears a palm- 
branch with the emblems signifying halls of assem- 
bly ; marking on it, at the same time, the years of 
the King’s life, or the number of panegyries at 
which he had been proclaimed. 


* This may call to mind the Hebrew words sophar (sefer), “to 
count” or “write ;” and Tzophim, “ prophets,” or “watchmen ;” the 
Sofis of Persia; or the Greek copia, wisdom; though without being 
related to any one of them. 

Perhaps connected with the cow’s horns placed over her head. 

t Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 392. 
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It is not impossible that these assemblies were 
the origin of the title “ lord of triacontaeterides,” 
given to Ptolemy on the Rosetta Stone; but from 
the number which Thoth and this Goddess are 
sometimes marking upon the palm branches, it is 
evident they could not refer to games celebrated 
every thirtieth year. Nor could Ptolemy have 
been entitled to a jubilee of thirty years, since he 
only reigned twenty-one. Indeed, we are ignorant 
of the exact meaning of the title, though it pro- 
bably refers to the years of the assemblies recorded 
by these Deities, whatever may have been the me- 
thod by which they were computed. Pthah, the 
creative power, appears to have been the Deity to 
whom they were particularly consecrated ; since, 
in the regal titles, the King is styled ‘ lord of the 
assemblies, like his father Pthah.” 

This Goddess is represented at the Memno- 
nium writing the name of Remeses the Great on 
the fruit of the Persea tree, under whose shade 
the king is seated, in the presence of Thoth and 
Atmoo. * 

She is generally clad in a leopard-skin ; and on 
her head she bears a radiating ornament, peculiarly 
appropriated to her, over which are cow’s horns 
turned downwards. 


SELK. 


The Goddess Selk is distinguished by the scor- 
pion, her emblem, which is usually bound upon 


* Vide Plate 36. b.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 392. 
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her head. Her office seems to have been prin- 
cipally in the regions of Amenti, where she has 
sometimes, in lieu of a human head, a symbol very 
nearly resembling the hieroglyphic character sig- 
nifying ‘* wife;”? and the scorpion, her emblem, 
even occurs with the legend “ Isis Selk.” * 

In the hieroglyphics of a Theban mummy case 
(now at Bodrhyddan), I have found this Goddess 
called the “ daughter of the Sun.” 


ASCLEPIUS, AUSCULAPIUS. 


The name and form of this Deity were first 
ascertained by Mr. Salt, at Phile; where a small 
sanctuary, with a Greek inscription, is dedicated 
to him. His dress is always very simple, though 
not one of the great Gods of Egypt; agreeing 
with the description given of him by Synesius.t He 
is bald, or wears a small. cap fitting closely to his 
head, without any feathers or other ornament ; and 
in his hands he holds the sceptre and crux ansata, 
or sign of life, common to all the Deities. His 
name reads Emoph, or Emepht; but he cannot 
bear any relationship to the “ leader of the hea- 
venly deities” mentioned by Iamblichus, who was 
second only to Hicton§, the great ineffable God, 
and “ primum exemplar.” 


* Vide Plate 43. a. 

+ “ Unus porro Deus ab iis minime occultatur, sed in propatulo ha- 
betur, AEsculapius nempe, quem quidem pistillo calviorem videas.” 
— Synes. in Encom, Calvitit. 

{ Or Aimothpb. § Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 216. 
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The Egyptian Asclepius was called the ‘son 
of Pthah;” he was therefore greatly revered 
at Memphis, and, indeed, throughout the whole 
country. The Egyptians acknowledged two of 
this name ; the first, the grandfather of the other, 
according to the Greeks, and the reputed inventor 
of medicine ; who received peculiar honours on ‘‘a 
certain mountain on the Lybian side of the Nile*, 
near the City of Crocodiles,” where he was re- 
ported ‘‘ to have been buried.” 

Ammianus Marcellinust says, that ‘‘ Memphis 
boasted the presence of the God Aésculapius ; ” 
and the sculptures show that he held a post 
amongst the contemplar Gods of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, from Phile to the Delta. He occurs 
more frequently in temples of a Ptolemaic than of 
a Pharaonic epoch. 

Damascius, in the Life of Isidorus, says, ‘ the 
Asclepius of Berytus (of Syria) is neither Greek 
nor Egyptian, but of Phoenician origin; for sons 
were born to Sadyk, called Dioscuri and Cabiri, 
and the eighth of these was Esmun tf, who is in- 
terpreted Asclepius.” But it is highly impro- 
bable that the Egyptian Deity was borrowed from 
Phoenicia: and the only point of resemblance (if 
we may believe the authority of Herodotus in so 
difficult a question) is the fact of Asclepius being 
the son of Pthah, and the Cabiri being, according 
to Herodotus, sons of Vulcan.§ 


* Vide infra, on the Crocodile, chap. 14. 
+ Amm. Mare. xxii. 14. { Which signifies eight. 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 184. 
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According to Macrobius*, he was “ the hene- 
ficent influence of the sun, which was thought to 
pervade the souls of men; ” but as this accords not 
with his appellation ‘‘ son of Pthah,” I am rather 
inclined to consider him that healing and preserving 
power of the Creator (Pthah) which averted cala- 
mities and illness from mankind. 

There is no appearance of the serpent having 
been sacred to him, as to the Greek God of medi- 
cine; nor are the cock, the raven, or the dog, 
found among his emblems on the monuments of 
Egypt. It is, however, probable that the serpent, 
in after times, was admitted as the symbol of the 
Egyptian as well as the Greek Aisculapius; the 
record of which appears to show itself in the snake 
of Shekh Hereedee, a Moslem saint of Upper 
Egypt, who is still thought to appear under that 
form, and to cure the diseases of his votaries. 


Tre, Pe, THE Heaven. 


This Deity has sometimes been confounded with 
Netpe, the mother of Osiris, from her having the 
firmament as her emblem. She was a deification 
of heaven itself, or that part of the firmament in 
which the stars were placed. She is sometimes 
represented under the form of the hieroglyphic 
character signifying ‘‘ the heavens” studded with 
stars; and sometimes as a human figure, whose 
body, as it bends forwards with outspread arms, ap- 


* Macrob. Saturn. i. 23. 
EB 4 
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pears to overshadow the earth and encompass it; in 
imitation of the vault of heaven reaching from one 
side of the horizon to the other. In this posture 
she encloses the zodiacs, as at Esneh and Dendera. 

Her name Pe, or with the feminine article Tpe, 
signifies in Coptic “ the heaven; ’”’ which agrees 
with the statement of Horapollo, before cited *, 
that the Egyptians considered the heaven feminine, 
contrary to the custom of the Greeks. 

The uppermost part of the compartments sculp- 
tured on Egyptian monuments is generally crowned 
by her emblem, representing the heaven, instances 
of which are given in the plates of this Pantheon. 


Nitus, Harr Moov. 


The hieroglyphic name of this Deity appears to 
be Hapi Méou. The Coptic word Moou signifies 
“‘ water,” but the import of the prefix Hapi is 
uncertain. ‘To the God Nilus, and to one of the 
Genii of Amenti, the name Hapi, or Apis, is com- 
monly applied, as well as to the sacred Bull of Mem- 
phis. Plutarch t thinks ‘*the Mendesian goat was 
also called Apis ;”’ but I cannot suppose that he 
has confounded the River God with the Egyptian 
Pant; nor can we readily account for a similar 
misconception in regard to the Cynocephalus- 
headed Genius of Amenti§: though the connec- 
tion between Nilus and Sarapzs, mentioned by 
Martianus Capella, may have originated in the 

* Suprd, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 268. 


+ Plut. de Is. s. 73. t Vide supra, p. 32. 
) Vide infra, p.'70., on the Genii of Amenti. 
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Egyptian name of Hapi*— ‘Te Serapim Nilus, 
Memphis veneratur Osirim.” t 

Nilus is frequently represented binding the 
throne of the monarchs with the stalks of two 
water-plants, one indicating the dominion of the 
Upper the other of the Lower Country +; and in the 
compartments which form the basement of the 
sculptured walls of the temples, he brings offerings 
of various kinds §, especially fruits and flowers, the 
produce of the beneficent influence of the Nile 
water. Thoth frequently assists him on the former 
occasion ; and this allegorical subject may signify 
that the throne is indebted for its support to the 
intellectual and physical gifts of the Deity. 

He is figured as a fat man, of a blue colour, 
with water-plants growing from his head; and he 
holds in his hands their stalks and flowers, or water- 
jars, indicative of the inundation. It is remarkable 
that the name Nilus accords so aptly with the 
colour given him by the Egyptian artists. Nil, or 
Neel, is the word which still signifies blue in many 
Eastern languages. ‘The Nilghaut, or blwe moun- 
tains; the Nilab, or blwe river, applied to the Indus ; 
neeleh, the name of indigo in Egypt and other 
Eastern countries, — suffice to show the general use 
of this word; and its application to the river of 
Egypt was consistent with the custom of calling 
those large rivers blue, which from the depth of 
their water frequently appear of that colour. 

* The zigzag lines which follow recal the word nun, which Hora- 
pollo says was applied to the inundation. 


Quoted by Prichard, Mythol. p. 89. ? 
{ Vide Plate 57. § Vide Pl. 56. fig. 1. 
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I have elsewhere observed that the term dzrek, 
applied to the eastern branch of the Nile, which 
comes from the lake Dembea, in Abyssinia, pro- 
perly signifies b/ack, in opposition to the Abiad, or 
white river; for though dzrek also implies dark 
blue, it has not that signification when opposed to 
white. In proof of which it is only necessary to 
add, that a black horse is styled dzrek as well as 
aswed, and the same term is applied to any thing 
in the sense of our ‘‘ yeé black.” 

At Silsilis this Deity is worshipped as the third 
member of a triad composed of Re, Pthah, and 
Nilus—the Sun, the creative power, and the river ; 
the last being, as the third person in these triads 
always was, the result of the other two. It is pro- 
bable that the marked respect with which he was 
_ there invoked arose from the peculiar protection 
they desired of him, when the blocks hewn in the 
quarries of Silsilis, for the temples of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, were committed to the charge of the 
stream that was to convey them to their different 
destinations. 

In the Temple of Luxor at Thebes are two 
figures of this Deity, one of a blue, the other of 
a red hue, to whom the education of the infant 
Amenoph IIL., the son of Queen Maut-m-Shoi, and 
another child, are supposed to be entrusted. The 
children are carried in the arms of the red-coloured 
Deity ; and the other follows behind, carrying the 
sacred taus, or emblems of life. The former is 
probably intended to indicate the turbid appearance 
of the Nile during the inundation (rather than, as 
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I had supposed, the land it irrigates); and the 
latter, of a blue colour, the limpid stream of the 
river when confined within its banks. 

At Philz a figure of the God Nilus is repre- 
sented seated beneath the rocks of the cataract, 
holding hydrie, or jars, in his hands, from which 
he pours forth water, emblematic of the inunda- 
tion. A snake surrounds his abode, and on the 
rocks above are perched a hawk and vulture. 
That the water-jar was indicative of the inundation 
we learn from Horapollo; and in consequence of 
the Nile being considered ‘ the efflux of Osiris,” 
Plutarch says, ‘‘ a water-pitcher was always carried 
first in the sacred processions in honour of that 
God.” * The connection between the God Nilus 
and Osiris probably led to the notion, as the form 
of the corpulent Deity of the Egyptians to the 
figure, of the Greek Silenus, the nurse of Bacchus. 

At the city of Nilopolist, situated in the province 
of Arcadia, a splendid temple was dedicated to 
the God Nilus. Other towns of Egypt also cele- 
brated his worship with proper honours ; and from 
an observation of Herodotus it is evident that in 
all those situated on the banks of the river, certain 
priests were exclusively appointed to the service 
of this Deity. ‘‘ If,” says the historian t, ‘the 
body ofan Egyptian or even of a foreigner is found 
at the river side, whether carried away by a cro- 
codile or drowned in the stream, the neighbouring 
town is obliged to embalm it in the most splendid 


* Plut. de Is. s. 63. : 
+ Stephan. de Urb. in voce Neoc. =f Herodots ii. 90. 
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manner, and deposit it in the sacred sepulchres. 
No one, not even a friend or relation of the de- 
ceased, is allowed to touch it: the priests of the 
Nile alone have this privilege; and they bury it 
with their own hands, as if it were something more 
than a human corpse.” 


Tap, Apt, Tart, Tuasa, THEBES. 


The frequent occurrence of the name of Thebes 
in the hieroglyphic legends of its temples, led to 
the discovery of the adda of the city; and 
during my stay there in 1828, while examining 
the sandler contemplar Deities in the Temple of 
Amun at Karnak, I observed that Thebes had 
a guardian Genius or Goddess of the same name. 
She was called “Ap (or Apé), the potent Mo- 
' ther of the Gods.” The name Ap (Aph, or 
Apé), written phonetically, is followed by a 
symbolic character, of the same sound, which is 
no other than the demonstrative sign of the pre- 
ceding word; and the Goddess sometimes wears 
this last on her head, together with the globe and 
horns of Athor, her usual head-dress. Sometimes 
she holds in her hands the staff of purity, some- 
times the water-plant sceptre common to all the 
Goddesses. 

The symbolic character above mentioned fre- 
quently occurs in the names of individuals, as in Pe- 


tamunap, or Petamunoph ; a eee \f 
| 7 oa Gs 
and is also put alone for Thebes, followed by the 
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sign of “land.” The formation of the name of 
the city and its corruption into Thebes is singular. 
The original word is Ap or Apé, being the Coptic 
apé, ‘“‘head” or “capital.” With the feminine 
article ¢ (by which in the hieroglyphics it is al- 
ways followed), it becomes Tapé, or ‘the Apé; ” 
and this being pronounced by the Egyptians, 
as by the Copts, Taba*, and in Lower Egypt 
Thaba (the Memphitic dialect substituting th for 
t), was readily converted into Thebes. For this 
dialect being prevalent in the part of the country 
mostly frequented by the Greeks, Thaba was the 
name by which the city was usually known to 
them; and Thaba was too near the Greek not to 
be converted into their Oy6a:. 

The idea that Thebes was derived from Theba 
or Thebh, 723n the “ark,” is evidently erroneous, 
and on a par with those etymological fancies which 
trace from Noah the word vaus, nauta, and navy ; 
or with that of the learned in Soodan, who find in 
their Bernoo the Bur-nooh, or * the land of Noah.” 

Pliny t and Juvenalt have both given Thebe 
as a singular word, adhering more closely to the 
Egyptian original. Amunei, “the abode of Amun,” 
has been translated Diospolis ; and the scriptural 
name No, or No Amun, appears to have the 
same import, unless ‘‘ Vo” was applied to the 
whole of the Thebaid. I had formerly imagined 
that Papa was corrupted from Tapé, especially as 


* It is possible that the name of Taphis in Nubia was taken from 


the capital of Upper Egypt. 
+ Plu. y. 9. ft Juy, Sat. xv, 6, 
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the Itinerary places it only on the western bank, 
and that it was confined to the Necropolis; but 
the frequent occurrence of the name on either side 
of the river leaves no doubt of the city of Thebes 
being all called Tapé. The title which follows the 
name, “ land of thrones,” probably refers to its 
being the royal seat from olden times, as well as 
the capital of Upper Egypt. 

Of Pathyris, the western portion of Thebes, I 
have already spoken. * 


TEeNntyris, TENTORE. 


Other cities as well as Thebes had their pecu- 
liar Genius; and so subtle, as I have already shown, 
were the divisions of the Divine Spirit which was 
thought to pervade the universe, that every month 
and day, as Herodotus observest, were consecrated 
to a particular Deity; or, more properly speaking, 
every month, day, and hour had its own Genius or 
Spirit, which was looked upon as a divine eman- 
ation. It was according to the favourable or un- 
favourable influence of these, that they predicted 
concerning the future events of the life of an indi- 
vidual from the day of his birth: * his good or bad 
fortune were thence foretold, as well as the part 
he was about to perform in after life, and the sort 
of death which would terminate his career.” t We 
are therefore not surprised to find every city of 
Egypt with its peculiar Genius, as well as a pre- 


* Supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 387. + Herodot. ii. 82, 
{ Herodot. loc. cit. 
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siding Deity; though the respect paid to it did 
not extend beyond the precincts of the town, or 
the nome to which it belonged. 

The name of Tentyris, where Athor was parti- 
cularly worshipped, was probably a modification of 
Thy-n-athor, (shortened into Tynator and Ten- 
tore, ) signifying the abode of Athor. The Coptic 
name is Tentore. The hieroglyphic legend of the 
Goddess, the Genius of the place, presents the 
name of the town; and this group is generally 
added to her head-dress, followed even by the 
sign land.” 


Kani, THE LAnp.” 


The Genius of the “land” was represented as 
a Goddess, bearing on her head the symbolic hie- 
roglyphics signifying “land” and ‘cultivated 
country.” She was styled “ Mother of all the Re- 
gions,” and may therefore be considered an ab- 
stract notion applying to the earth generally, or 
to Egypt as the mother and chief of all. 

It must be confessed that Earth, the great mother, 
ought to hold a more important post in the mytho- 
logy of Egypt than the Deity before us, however 
low might be the rank of physical objects compared 
to that of the great Gods of their Pantheon. The 
Greeks considered the Earth as the mother, as the 
Heaven was the father of all*; and Varro Tt sup- 
poses them to have been the chief Deities. But 


* Vide Plut. de Plac. Philosoph. i. 6. 
+ Varro, de Ling. Lat. lib. iv. &c. 
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when he tells us they were the same as Serapis 
and Isis in Egypt, he betrays great ignorance of 
the religion of that country. It is probable that 
the Greeks paid them much greater honours than 
they received in Egypt, where there is reason to 
believe the Earth was only revered as the abstract 
idea of a combination with the divine power for 
the exercise of the creative agency. 


Ranno?. 


This Goddess, represented with the head of an 
asp, is common in the oldest temples. She is fre- 
quently employed as the nurse of the young 
princes, whose early education was supposed to be 
entrusted to her care; and she presided over 
gardens as well as the God Khem. Athor and 
Maut are also represented suckling the young 
princes in temples of the oldest times; and in- 
stances occur of the former under the form of a 
cow, her emblem, performing the same office to 
the young Remeses. But this was more particu- 
larly the part of the asp-headed Ranno. This 
Goddess was also represented under the form of 
an asp, crowned with long feathers and a disk 
and horns; or as a female figure bearing an asp 
upon her head, which, as I have already observed, 
was sacred to her, as to the God Neph*, and 
which was probably the Agathodemon of Euse- 
bius. 


* Vide supra, Vol. II. p. 184.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 239, and 
413. 
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There is another asp-headed Goddess, whose 
name is written Hoph, or T-hoph, which calls to 
mind the snake Hfface. She has some office in 
Amenti, but does not appear to be related to the 
Deity before us. 


Bat. 


The snake Bai also appears to have been figured 
as a Goddess, and sometimes under its own form, 
as guardian of the doorways of those chambers 
of the tombs which represent the mansions of 
heaven. 


Hou, Hin. 


Another snake-headed Goddess has the name 
Hoh, or Hih. She occurs at Dendera and Phile. 
The Coptic word Hof signifies the viper, ana- 
logous to the hye of the Arabs. I am not aware 
of her office. Other Goddesses with the head of 
a snake occur in the chamber of Osiris at Phile ; 
but as their office relates to the dead, they may 
only be connected with the Genii of Amenti. 


Tue YEAR? 


From the palm-branch which this Goddess bears 
on her head, I have supposed her to denote the 
Year, which in Egyptian is called Rompi; though, 
from the comparison of different legends, it appears 
that her name in the hieroglyphics does not read 
Rompi, but Rpe, which resembles the word erpe, 
“gtemple.”. The palm-branch, however, favours 

VOL, IJ.—Seconp Series. ¥ 
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the conjecture that she represented the deified no- 
_tion of the year. 

In her hand she holds the usual sceptre of the 
Goddesses, and sometimes a palm-branch, with 
the emblems of man in his early career of life, as 
well as the figurative sign of the assemblies, which 
marked fixed periods of time. 

The Deity of a month may very properly be 
considered Thoth, or the Moon; but the figures 
representing some other divisions of time, as well 
as the three seasons, are still unknown. 


AmuntTA, AmuNT, or Tamun. 


This Goddess, who frequently occurs at Thebes, 
has been considered a female Amun ; the only dif- 
ference between her name and that of the Egyp- 
tian Jupiter being the addition of the female sign, 
or article ¢. She is also styled ‘ the President 
of Thebes.” She wears the crown of the Lower 
Country, like the Goddess Neith, and she some- 
times bears in either hand the sign of “ water.” 
From her name she might be mistaken for the 
west, ment, or the lower regions, Amenti. But 
the absence of the demonstrative signs indicating 
either of them sufficiently contradicts this opinion: 
and from her rank as second member of the second 
Theban triad, composed of Amun-Generator, Ta- 
mun, and Harka, it is evident that her character 
and office were very different from either of those 
two. She may be one of the forms of the Egyp- 
tian Minerva. 
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Nés? Tynes? Dominton ? 


From the hieroglyphics of this Goddess we may 
suppose her to represent the abstract idea of do- 
minion ; and the presence of the vulture and asp 
together on her head-dress* may perhaps tend to 
confirm this opinion, though they were not exclu. 
sively appropriated to her. She also wears the 
globe and horns of Athor in common with many 
other Goddesses. Her name occurs in the temple 
of Remeses III. at Medeenet Haboo ; she is there- 
fore of an early Pharaonic age. 


Ene, Tene, ** THE Cow.” 


Besides the sacred cow of Athor, was another, 
supposed by the learned Kircher to be dedicated 
to the Moon, whom he considers the same as Isis ; 
but from the hieroglyphic legend given by M. Cham- 
pollion, in which she is styled ‘* Generatrix of the 
Sun,” she seems rather to be the darkness of Chaos, 
‘* which was upon the face of the deep,” and from 
which sprang the light of the Sun. M.Champollion 
therefore supposes her to be one of the characters 
of Buto*, though, from a legend accompanying an- 
other figure he gives of the same cow, it appears 
that she was sometimes identified with Neith, whose 
name precedes that of Ehe. 

She is sometimes represented as a female figure 
with a cow’s head, and the globe and horns of 

* Vide Plate 60. Part 1. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 273. 
F 2 
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Athor surmounted by two ostrich plumes; and 
her name Ehe, “the cow,” is followed by its figur- 
ative hieroglyphic, or demonstrative sign.* The 
name Ehe was evidently the origin of the Greek 
Io, though I am inclined to think that persecuted 
wanderer to be derived from the history and em- 
blem of Athor, or from Isis, rather than from the 
Goddess before us. t 


Naw, fownoe, THe Hours or Day anv Nicht. 


The consecration of every month and day to a 
particular Deity, mentioned by Herodotus, is more 
than confirmed by the fact of our finding the hours 
themselves treated as Divinities. But it is possible 
that the statement of the historian may only refer 
to the almanacs, where, according to Cheremon, 
the names of the Gods appeared affixed to each 
day, in the same manner as those of saints in mo- 
dern calendars. t 

According to the Egyptian system, the hours 
were not merely dedicated to particular Deities, 
— each was considered a peculiar Genius in itself, 
a minute fraction of the divine essence which per- 
vaded it; and, if not worshipped with the same 
honours as the superior Gods, prayers were ad- 
dressed to them with the hope of rendering them 
favourable to the individual who invoked their aid. 
The hours are frequently found in tombs and on 


* Vide Plate 60. Part 2. 

+ Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) p. 388. Eustathius says, “ To, in 
the language of the Argives, is the Moon.” Vide Iablonski, ii. c. 1. 
p. 7.; and supra, p. 5., on Thoth. 

{ Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 218. 
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sarcophagi, where the deceased is represented 
either praying or making an offering to each in 
succession, beginning with the 1st and terminating 
with the 12th hour, both of day and night. From 
not finding them in any temple, I suppose that 
their introduction implies a review of the hourly 
occupations of the individual during his life, and 
that these Deities or Genii were principally con- 
nected with the final ordeal of the dead. 

The name in the hieroglyphics is Hos, or Have, 
followed by the female sign, which agrees well with 
the Coptic Haw or ownovs, the former having the 
masculine, the latter the feminine article (mina, 
and fonow) ; and it is remarkable that in the same 
language the word signifying “present time” is 
ito, which cannot fail to call to mind the vuy of 
the Greeks, the German nun, and our own now. 

The first of those here introduced is the 8th 
hour of day,—No. 2. the 12th hour, No. 4. the 10th 
hour, and No. 3. the 10th hour of night ; which 
last is written phonetically egdrh, the Coptic 
eXupe,*, “night.” Macrobiust supposes that 
Apollo, being called Horus by the Egyptians, 
‘* gave his name to the 24 hours of day and night, 
as to the 4 seasons, during which he completes 
his annual course ;” and the same is stated by Dio- 
dorus ¢ to be the opinion of some of the Greeks. 


* The Coptic letter x genga is a hard g, and not dj; and from 
this the Cairenes have probably derived their hard pronunciation of the 
Arabic @ gim, or g, which, in Arabia and other places, is always soft. 
It is, however, supposed that it was originally hard in Arabic, like the 
Hebrew gimel. : , 

+ Macrob. Saturn. lib.i, ¢. 26. + Diodor. i. 26. 
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Hawk AND JACKAL-HEADED DEITIES. 


These three figures of hawk and jackal-headed 
Deities are common in the tombs of Thebes, but I 
do not know their office. Two large figures of the 
hawk-headed Deity, with similar hieroglyphic le- 
gends, are conducting, together with the jackal- 
headed and other Deities, Remeses III. into the 
presence of the God of the temple, at Medeenet 
Haboo. These kneeling figures seem to be beating 
themselves in the manner the Egyptians are said 
by Herodotus to have done (in honour of Osiris), 
and as Athenagoras tells us was the custom at all 
the great festivals celebrated in the temples. They 
are sometimes represented in the same attitude 
before the God Atmoo; and from their hierogly- 
phic legend, we may suppose them to be the Spirits 
who pervaded the Earth. 


Tue Four Genii or Gops or AMENTI. 


These four Genii of the lower regions perform 
a conspicuous part in the ceremonies of the dead. 
They are present before Osiris while presiding in 
judgment, and every individual who passed into a 
future state was protected by their influence. 

When a body was embalmed, the intestines were 
taken out and divided into several portions, each 
being dedicated to one of these Deities ; and they 
were either deposited in vases*, which bore their re- 


* These vases have been improperly styled canopi. 
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spective heads, or were returned intothe body accom- 
panied by these four figures. Amset, Hapi, Smautf 
(or Smof), and Kebhnsnof (or Netsonof) were their 
names. ‘The first had the head of a man*, and was 
sometimes represented holding the staff and having 
the form of the other Deities, but only in the tombs ; 
the second had the head of a Cynocephalus ape, the 
third of a jackal, and the fourth of a hawk ; and, 
though differing from them in form, they cannot 
fail to call to mind the four beasts of the Revela- 
tions.t ‘They were generally in the form of mum- 
mies ; but they sometimes occur as human figures 
walking, and even carrying the body of the dead, as 
in the chamber of Osiris, at Phila, where they bear 
the Deity to his tomb, under the form of Sokari. 
To Amset were dedicated the stomach and 
large intestines; to Hapi the small intestines ; 
to Smautf the lungs and heart; and to Kebhnsnof 
the liver and gall-bladder. ‘This point was long a 
desideratum ; and though it was known that the 
four vases, placed in the Egyptian tombs with the 
sarcophagi, each of which bore the head of one of 
these Genii, contained the intestines of the dead, 
no one had examined them with sufficient care to 
ascertain the exact portion in each. To Mr. Pet- 
tigrew we are indebted for this interesting fact ; 
and in introducing it I have much pleasure in 
paying a just tribute to the patience and zeal with 
which he conducted the examination, and in re- 


* I have found one instance of Amset in the form of a woman, ona 
mummy case in the British Museum. 
+ Rev. iv. 7. 
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turning him my thanks for his communication upon 
the subject. 

I have already noticed the assertion of Plutarch, 
that the Mendesian goat* had the same name 
as the sacred bull Apis ; and have shown that 
the only Deities so called were the Memphite 
bull, the God Nilus, and one of the Genii of 
Amenti.t Though we may find a difficulty in 
accounting for such a misconception, it is more 
probable that this last, which was represented with 
the head of a Cynocephalus, should have been 
mistaken for the animal he mentions than the God 
Nilus. And as he doubtless speaks from a vague 
report, originating in the ignorance of the Greeks, 
it is possible that the form of the ape-headed 
figure, added to the similarity of name, led to his 
error; which, indeed, is not more inconsistent 
with truth than Herodotus’s belief of the God Pan 
being represented with the head and legs of a 
goat.t One inference may perhaps be drawn from 
these erroneous statements, — that the name Apis 
(Hapi) signifies a “ genius” or ‘emblem ;” Apis 
being the ‘‘ Genius,” or, as Plutarch calls it, “ the 
image of the soul” of Osiris. Hapi-méou may 
therefore be the Genius of the water, or the Nile ; 
and the Cynocephalus-headed Hapi, the emblem 
of the terrestrial nature of man. This conjecture, 
however, I offer, with great diffidence, to the opin- 
ion of the learned reader. 

When the body of a person of quality was em- 


* Vide supra, p. 32. and 56. Plut. de Is. ii. 73. 
+ Vide supra, p.56. t Herodot. ii. 46. 
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balmed, the intestines were deposited in four vases 
of alabaster, or other costly materials, according to 
the expense which the friends of the deceased 
chose to incur. Some were contented with those 
of cheaper materials, as limestone, painted wood, 
or pottery ; but in all cases the cover of each vase 
was surmounted by the head of its own peculiar 
Deity, according to its contents. In embalming 
the bodies of poorer people, who could not af- 
ford this expense, the intestines, when properly 
cleansed, were returned into the body by the 
usual incision in the left side, through which they 
had been extracted; and the figures of the four 
Genii, generally of wax, or aromatic composition, 
enveloped in cloth, were introduced into the cavity. 
This was done with the same view of protecting the 
parts under their peculiar influence, as when they 
were deposited in the vases. The aperture was | 
afterwards closed, and covered with a leaden plate, 
on which they represented the eye (of Osiris ?), 
or sometimes the same four Genii who were thought 
to preside within. But I shall have occasion to 
mention this hereafter in describing the funeral 
rites of the Egyptians, where I shall also notice 
the error of Porphyry respecting their throwing 
the intestines into the Nile. 

The hieroglyphic legends painted on the ex- 
terior of the vases alluded to the Deity whose 
head they bore, and it is principally from these 
that their names have been ascertained. 

The Goddess Selk is sometimes found accompa- 
nying the four Genii, in the paintings of the tombs, 
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and I have once found an instance of Smautf with 
a human head. 

The name of Amenti, *‘ that subterraneous region 
whither they imagined the souls of the dead to go 
after their decease*,” signified, according to Plu- 
tarch, ‘‘the receiver and giver ;” in which we may 
perhaps trace a proof of its being considered a 
temporary abode. The burial of arms and different 
objects of use or value with the body may also in- 
dicate their belief of a future return to earth, after 
a certain time, which is said by Herodotus to have 
been fixed at 3000 years ; though Plato gives this 
period to a philosopher, and 10,000 to an ordinary 
individual. | 

Theresemblance of thenames Amenti, ‘‘ Hades,” 
and Ement, ‘the West,” is remarkable.t This last 


_was looked upon as the end, as the East was the 


beginning, of the world. There the Sun was buried 
in the darkness of night, and there he was sup- 
posed, allegorically, to die and pass through 
another state, previous to his regeneration and re- 
appearance upon earth, after each diurnal revolu- 
tion. ‘This analogy between them cannot fail to 
call to mind the similarity of the Hebrew word 
Ereb, or Gharb any t, signifying ‘‘sunset,” or 
“the West,” and the Erebus of Greece. 

Clemens § says that ancient temples were turned 
towards the West; but this was not the case in 
Egypt, where the points of the compass do not 


* Plut. de Is. s.29. 
+ Vide infra, on the Hippopotamus, in Ch. xiv. 
{ The Gharb, “ West,” of the Arabs. § Clem. Strom. 7. 
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appear at any time to have been points of religion, 
at least as regards the position of their sacred 
buildings, no two of which are made to face ex- 
actly in the same direction. Nor does his asser- 
tion*, that temples were formerly styled tombs, 
apply to those of the Egyptians. 


Tue ASSESSORS. 


The number of the Assessors who attended at 
the final judgment was forty-two. They frequently 
occur in funereal rituals, on sarcophagi, tombs, 
and papyri. I have also found them complete tf in 
the side adytum of a temple at Thebes, which, 
from the subjects there represented, appears to 
have been appropriated to funereal purposes. Dio- 
dorus ¢ speaks of ‘‘ Osiris and the Assessors seated 
below him,” whose approbation King Osymandyas 
hoped to obtain after death by his piety, in pre- 
senting to the Gods of Egypt such offerings as 
were peculiarly acceptable to them ; and the forty- 
two judges he mentions §, at the sacred lake of 
the dead, were a type of those who, in the region 
of Amenti, pronounced their acquittal or condem. 
nation of the soul, when it sought admittance to 
the Regions of the Blessed. 

These Assessors were similar to the bench of 
judges who attended at the ordinary tribunals of 


* Clem. Orat. Adhort. p. 19. 
+ Sometimes only a few are given, as 3, 9, and 12. 


t Diod. i. 49. 92. : 
§ One reading gives “ duct mAaw Tw Tegrapaxovra,” 1, 92. 
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the Egyptians*, and whose president, or arch- 
judge, corresponded to Osiris. ‘They may perhaps 
call to mind the four-and-twenty elders mentioned 
in Revelations t, as the four Genii of Amenti ap- 
pear to bear some analogy to the four beasts who 
were present with them before the judgment seat. 
The Assessors were represented in a human 
form with different heads. The first had the 
head of a hawk, the second of a man, the third of 
a hare, the fourth of a hippopotamus, the fifth of 
a man, the sixth of a hawk, the seventh of a fox, 
the eighth of a man, the ninth of a ram, the tenth 
of a snake, and the others according to their pe- 
culiar character. But, to avoid a tedious detail, I 
refer the reader to the Plate, from which it will be 
seen that they varied in different rituals, though 
the number, when complete, was always the same. 
_ They are supposed to represent the forty-two 
crimes, from which a virtuous man was expected 
to be free when judged in a future state, or rather 
the accusing Spirits, each of whom examined if 
the deceased was guilty of the peculiar one which 
it was his province to avenge. They were distinct 
from the thirty-six Damons mentioned by Origen. 
These presided over the human body, which was 
divided into the same number of parts, each ap- 
propriated to one of them; and they. were often 
invoked to cure the infirmities of the peculiar 
member immediately under their protection. 


* Vide Vol. II. p. 24. t Rey. iv. 4., and xix. 4. &e. 
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CERBERUS. 


This animal is supposed to be the guardian of 
the Lower Regions, or the accusing Spirit. It is 
more probably the former, being seated near the 
entrance to the abode of Osiris, and called Ouom- 
n-Amenti*, ‘the Devourer of Amenti,” and “ of 
the wicked.” t It has the form of a hippopotamus, 
a peculiarly Typhonian animal; sometimes with 
the head of a fanciful creature, partaking of the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile; and it is fre- 
quently represented as a female. 

Seated at the entrance of Amenti, it watches 
the arrival of those who present themselves for 
judgment, and turning its hideous head with angry 
looks, appears to menace the wicked who dare to ap- 
proach the holy mansion of Osiris. This monster 
was the prototype of the Greek Cerberus; but 
the lively imagination of the Greeks improved 
upon or exaggerated the deformity: its neck was 
said to bristle with snakes ; it was represented with 
three, or with fifty heads; and Virgil and others 
describe its rapacity, and the terror it was supposed 
to cause. 


* Plate 63. Part 2. figs. 1. and 3. ; 

The sign “ wicked” is a man killing himself, by beating his own 
head with a hatchet or club, according to Champollion’s ingenious in- 
terpretation. Vide Plate 63. Part 2. fig. 2. 

{ Virg. An. vi. 421. op 
‘“¢ Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit : ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit objectam.” 
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UNCERTAIN DEITIES. 


Tosrs? (Pl. 64. Part 1.) 


I now proceed to examine the form or attri- 
butes of those Deities whose names are unknown. 

The first of these is a Goddess, whose hierogly- 
phics appear to read Toses. She wears the globe 
and horns of Athor, and is styled the Daughter of 
the Sun; but her office is not defined. She is 
found in the old temples of a Pharaonic age. 

The two next figures of this Plate contain the 
figures of two Deities, who seem, from their hiero- 
glyphic legends, to have the same name, — Toses 
or Tosos, written with different characters. 


Hou, Hour? (PI. 64. Part 2.) 


The name of this Deity appears to read Hoh, or 
Hohp. His form and office are unknown. He 
occurs in temples of a Pharaonic age, the annexed 
figure being from Medeenet Haboo at Thebes. 


(Pl. 64. Part 3.) 


The name of this God is unknown, owing to 
the imperfect preservation of the hieroglyphics, and 
the uncertainty respecting the first letter in his 
legend. I have only met with him in temples of 
a late date, as at Dendera. 
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Smot? a Form or Tuoru? (PI. 65. Part 1.) 

This Deity is represented in hieroglyphics by a 
statue, in Coptic Smot, which should be his name. 
He has the title ‘‘ Ruler of the Eight Regions of 
No,” which seems to imply some connection with 
Thoth; and he bears on his head the disk and 
crescent given to the Moon. 


Ao? (PI. 65. Part 2.) 


The bull-headed Deity appears to have the 
name Ao; which probably signifies a ‘‘bull,” since 
it frequently occurs over oxen, as the word Ehe 
over cows. I do not, however, suppose him to be 
connected with the God Ao, previously men- 
tioned. * 


Spot? Soptet? (PI. 65. Part 3.) 

Spot, Sopt, or Soptet, appears to be the name 
of this Deity. His office is uncertain. This 
figure is from one of the tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes. His hieroglyphics call to mind those 
which follow the name of the God Toré t, the seal 
and the spirits or rulers of the land.t 


(Pl. 65. Part 4.) 
This Goddess is represented nursing a child ; 
not as Isis and Athor, but merely holding it on 


* Vide supra, p. + Vide Plate 25. Part 2. fig. 2. 
{ “ Of Phut?” or re the West ?” Vide infra, p. 82. 
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her hand, as though it were entrusted to her 
charge. Her hieroglyphic consists of a shield 
crossed by two arrows, which she also bears on 
her head; but I am ignorant of her name and 
office. She is, perhaps, the abstract idea of ‘‘ pro- 
tection=, or,** defence. 


A Cuaracter or Isis, THE DEFENDER ? 
CElSOGmLartele) 


The Goddess here represented is probably one 
of the characters of Isis, as the protecting Deity 
who averts misfortunes from mankind. Her hiero- 
glyphic legend signifies “defender,” or ‘‘ avenger,” 
and in the first line is the phonetic name of 
“Isis.” She holds the ostrich feather, the em- 
blem of truth and justice, and her position with 
- outspread wings is similar to that of Isis when 
protecting her husband Osiris. 


CPISCG Part 2a) 


Of this Deity I have been unable to ascertain 
the name and office ; but from his having an em- 
blem of strength as his hieroglyphic, which he also 
bears upon his head, he may be one of the forms 
of Gom, the Egyptian Hercules. 


Neuimrou ? Nouemao ? (PI. 66. Part 3.) 


The name of this Goddess appears to read Nehi- 
meou, Nehimaoee, or Nohemao. She is styled “ Mis- 
tress of the Kight Regions of the Land, Domina- 
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trix of Tentyris,” from which place her figure and 
hieroglyphics are copied. She is called ‘* daughter 
of the Sun.” Her head-dress consists of a shrine, 
from which water plants are sometimes represented 
to rise, her head being covered by the 
body and wingsofa vulture. In her hand 
she holds the usual sceptre of the God- 
desses. At the quarries of the Troici 
Lapidis Mons, she occurs as the second 
member of a triad composed of Thoth, 
this Goddess, and Horus (or Aroeris). 

No. 462. Mention is also made of the Goddess 
Merte or Milt. 


Metsicor, or Mersoxar? (Pl. 67. Part 1.) 


This Goddess is from one of the tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes. Her name appears to read 
Melsigor, or Mersokar, and she is styled Ruler 
of the West, or of Amenti, “the Lower Regions.” 
She wears the globe and horns of Athor, in com- 
mon with many other Goddesses ; and I have found 
an instance of her under the form of a winged 
asp, with the cap of the Lower Country, having 
the same appearance as the Genius of Lower 
Egypt*, and opposed in like manner to Eilethyia. 


Fig. 1. Mersokar opposed to Eilethyia, fig.2. 


* Vide supra, p. 45. 
VOL. II. — Seconn Series, G 
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Merte? or Mitr? (PI. 67. Part 2.) 

_ This Goddess is frequently met with in the oldest 
temples, where she always accompanies the King, 
when represented running with a vase and the fla- 
gellum of Osiris in his hands, amidst various em- 
blems. Her name appears to be Milt, or Merte. 
In the Lower Regions, she has sometimes the 
united heads of a lion and crocodile, with the 
globe of Ré and the two long feathers of Amun ; 
but this figure is of rare occurrence, and I believe 
only in funeral subjects, among the Genii or minor 
Deities connected with the dead. 

She usually bears on her head a cluster of the 
northern water plants, upon a cap terminating in a 
peculiar form at the back; from which it might 
seem that she was more particularly connected 
_with the Lower Country, those water plants being 

emblematic of that part of Egypt. Sometimes, 
however, she has those of Upper Egypt; but the 
more frequent assumption of the former suff- 
ciently proves that her name was not Marés *, one 
of the appellations of the Thebaid. 


(Pl677 Parti3.) 

The name of this Deity is uncertain. I had 
supposed her to represent Phut, or Libya; but this 
opinion does not seem to be supported by subse- 
quent observations. She was one of the contem- 
plar Deities of Tentyris; and occurs also at Thebes; 
but at Esneh her hieroglyphics are totally different, 
or may, indeed, be of another Goddess, who has 
assumed her form and attributes. 


* Whence the modern Egyptian name Merées, or Mereesee, given to 
the south wind. 
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(PI. 68. Part 1.) 


The Snake-headed God seems to be related to 
Horus. His figure seldom occurs. This is from 
Dendera. I have seen some bronzes of the same 
God; one of which is in the possession of Miss 
Rogers, and apparently not of late date. 


A CuaracTeR oF Osiris? (PI. 68. Part 2.) 


This Deity is probably one of the characters of 
Osiris. His name is sometimes followed by the 
emblem of Stability, sometimes by that of Good- 
ness, — both belonging to Osiris, whose head-dress 
he wears. I have only met with him at Phila, 
and Dendoor, in sculptures of a Ptolemaic or 
Roman period. 


CPI.O5-. Part 3:) 
This figure has no hieroglyphics over it. It 


may perhaps be one of the forms of Amun-re, being 
found at Thebes. 


Re-ro? Ritruo. (Pl. 68. Part 4.) 

The name of this Goddess is composed of “ Re,” 
“the Sun,” and ‘ To,” ‘*the World.” She is called 
‘‘¢ Chief of the Gods,” and occurs in the oldest 
temples, wearing the globe and horns of Athor. 
At Tuot (Tuphium) and Hermonthis, she is the 
second member of the triad, of which Mandoo is 
the principal Divinity. 

Ranpo, Raspo? or Ratrro? Gop or War. 

The name of this God appears to be Ranpo: his 


form is very peculiar, and from his attributes he 
G 
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claims the title of God of War. He is some- 
times represented with a spear in his hand; some- 
times bearing in his left hand a spear and shield, 
while with the other he wields a battle-axe, as if in 
the act of striking: a quiver full of arrows being 
suspended at his back.* He wears the helmet 
or crown of the Upper Country, in front of which 
projects, in lieu of the usual asp, the head of an 
oryx, a gazelle, or a goat. He sometimes occurs 
with a Goddess, who, standing on a lion, or on two 
crocodiles, holds out towards him two emblems re- 
sembling snakes with one hand, and with the other 
a bundle of lotus flowers, apparently as an offer- 
ing tothe God Khem.t Connected with this group 
are figures in the act of fighting, which would 
imply that the subject was emblematic of war. 
__ It may reasonably be supposed that the Egyptian 
Mars did not hold a very high rank in their Pan- 
theon. His character was not connected with the 
operations of the Deity; nor did a God of War 
present any abstract notion of a divine attribute, 
unless it were as the avenging power. ‘This, in- 
deed, appears, as already stated, to have been re- 
presented by Mandoot, —in which character he 
probably answered to the Mars Ultor of Rome, and 
to the Apys mentioned by Hermapion in his in- 
scription translated from the Obelisk of Remeses. 
Ranpo occurs on tablets, but not in any of the tem- 
ples of Egypt. 


* Vide Plate 69. fig. 1. 


+ Plate 69. fig.3. See the subject in the British Museum. 
t Vide supra, p. 34. 
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Goppess or War, Bettona ? (PL. 70. Part 1.) 
The first figure in this Plate appears to be the 
Goddess of War. She is seldom found, and I have 
not met with her in any temple. 


CEle 70. Part 2:) 

The Deity of Part 2. is froma stone tablet of 
the time of the 2d Osirtasen, found at the temple 
of Wady Gasoos, in the Desert, near Kossayr. He 
may be a form of Amun. 


Cble 70. Lattass) 
The third figure may be a mode of representing 
the Dog-star, Sothis, and a character of Isis. 


(P1.'70. Part 4.) 

The fourth has the name Mak, or Makte, which 
might seem to indicate the Genius of War; but 
her peaceable occupation of presenting two vases 
ill accords with that character; and we have al- 
ready seen that other Deities possess the undis- 
puted post of Mars and Bellona, Her office is 
therefore unknown. 


_ Leontoceruauus. (PI. 71.) 

The Lion-headed God is seldom met with in the 
Egyptian sculptures ; and never, I believe, in tem- 
ples of a very early epoch. If, therefore, he be 
Gom, or Sem, the Egyptian Hercules, he is probably 
a form introduced at a late period, or the God of 


Physical Strength. 
G3 
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The first figure in this Plate is from the temple 
of Dendera, which is of Ptolemaic and Roman 
date; the second is from Dabéd*, where he accom- 
panies the God Amun, to whom a Cesar is making 
offerigs. He has a lion as his hieroglyphic. 

The third has not a lion’s head, but that animal 
is introduced as a demonstrative sign after his hie- 
roglyphic name, which appears to read Moui, sig- 
nifying “Lion.” The fourth has also a lion as the 
demonstrative sign, and may be the same as the 
last Deity. They are of late time; and being 
copied from monuments imperfectly preserved, the 
legends are uncertain. 

The last is a Goddess with a lion’s head, whose 
name appears to read Rita or Erta; but I am 
ignorant of her character and office. She may, 
. perhaps, be a form of Bubastis, or of Buto. 


GoppEss oF THE Eye. (PI.72. Part 1.) 


The name of this Goddess is uncertain. She 
has an eye upon her head; and she sometimes stands 
in an attitude of prayer, before other Deities. She 
occurs in temples of a Roman and Ptolemaic date, 
as at Edfoo. ‘Though her office is unknown, she 
may have been a Deity of some importance, and 
probably a character of Buto, or one of the great 
Goddesses of the Pantheon. ‘The eye she bears on 
her head is the same t which enters into the name 
of Egypt, and holds a distinguished post in the 
ceremonies of the dead. It is frequently found in 


* Plate 71. Part 2. 
+ Vide supra, p. 48. '73., and Plate 83, 84. 
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the tombs, made of stone or blue pottery ; and is 
painted on sarcophagi, boats, and fancy ornaments. 


Torovon ? (Pl. '72. Part 2.) 

This Deity is from the temple of Samneh, at the 
third Cataract of the Nile, of the early time of the 
second Osirtasen. His name may signify the 
** opener of the hand.” 


NéExzoo, NExsoov. (PIl.'72. Part 3.) 

The name of this Goddess appears to be Nébou. 
She is one of the contemplar Deities of Esneh 
or Latopolis, and the second member of the triad 
worshipped there, which consisted of Neph, this 
Goddess, and their son Haké. She is a form of 
Neith, the Egyptian Minerva, like the Lion-headed 
Goddess Menhai already mentioned. * 


(Pl. 72. Part 4.) 

The name and character of the God in Part 4. of 
this Plate are uncertain. He is of late date; and 
though he has the title ‘“‘Great God” following his 
name, he does not appear to hold a very important 
office in the Pantheon, — unless, indeed, he be a 
character of some one of the principal Deities. 

The two Gods in Part 5. are forms of the 
youthful Deity Ehdou, the son of Athor, and the 
third member of the triad of Dendera, who has been 
already described. t 

HipporpoTaAMUS-HEADED Gop. 

There is a God with the head of a hippopotamus, 

who may be one am n° characters of the Egyptian 


* Supra, p 
+ Vide abies ‘Vol I. (2d Series) p. 409. 
G 4 
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Mars, the animal itself being worshipped at Pa- 
premis, the city of that Deity.* I have only found 
him so represented in small pottery figures, but 
never in thesculptures ; though the Hippopotamus- 
headed Goddess occurs on monuments of early 
date.t The connection, indeed, of the God Mars 
and this Typhonian animal is remarkable. 


Heron, Antaus, Perseus, Busiris, THUERIS, 
Canopus. 

The first of these I have supposed to correspond 
to Atmoo, and the second to Ombte, but of Per- 
seus I have not yet been able to form any con- 
jecture. Nor do I know if Busiris is a character 
of Osiris, or a separate Deity. Of the form of 
Thueris, the concubine of Typho, of Canopus, and 
of his supposed wife Menuthis (or Eumenuth), wor- 
‘shipped in a town of the same namet, I am also 
ignorant; as well as of the two Deities of Winter 
and Summer, whose statutes are said, by Hero- 
dotus §, to have been erected by Rhampsinitus. 


GENIL OF THE LOWER REGIONS. 

I have described the form and general cha- 
racter of the principal Deities, who compose the 
Pantheon of Egypt. Those minor Divinities, who 
held various offices in the regions of the dead, I 
have not introduced ; their attributes and functions 
being as yet imperfectly ascertained, or altogether 

* Vide Herodot. ii, 59. 63. and 71. 


+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 429, 
f Vide Jablonski, v. 4. p. 153. § Herodot. ii. 121. 
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unknown ; and many were only inferior emanations 
of some of those already described. Others were 
Genii or Demons ;_ and some were of that class of 
beings* who were thought to people every part of 
the universe, and to be present unseen amongst 
mankind, sometimes influencing their actions, and 
sometimes themselves acting in obedience to their 
commands, 
They were mostly represented under a human 
form, with the heads of different quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, or fishes ; among which may be mentioned 
the cat, liont, ape, fox, cow, ram, hare, hawk, duck, 
crane, crocodile, tortoise (generally the entire ani- 
mal, in the place of a head), and the garméott 
fish. Some were figured as mere emblems; and 
one even assumed the form of the usual sceptre of 
the Gods. 
In concluding this imperfect notice of the Egyp- 
tian Deities, I must observe, that whatever opinion 
I have ventured to express, is offered with great 
diffidence, owing to the intricacy of the question, 
the imperfect information to be obtained from the 
monuments, and the doubtful authority of Greek 
writers. I have therefore given little more than 
the forms of the Gods, and their principal charac- 
ters whenever they could be ascertained; and I 
conclude in the words of Seneca§, applied to an 
observation of Aristotle,—‘‘ Egregie Aristoteles ait, 
numquam nos verecundiores esse debere, quam 
cum de Diis agitur.” 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 112. 217. 221, 222. 
+ Vide infra, p. 215. y ' 

{ Silurus Carmuth, or Heterobranchus bi-dorsalis. 

§ Senec. Nat. Quest. vii. 30. 
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Switvaysc 


VIGNETTE N. View of the modern town of Manfalodt, showing the height of the banks 
of the Nile in summer. In the mountain range, opposite Manfaloét, are the large crocodile 
mummy caves of Maabdeh. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Sacred Animals. 


I next proceed to mention the sacred animals. 

Of these, many different grades existed. Some 
were looked upon as Deities, others were merely 
emblems of the Gods. The worship of some was 
general throughout Egypt, that of others was con- 
fined to particular districts; and the same animal 
which received Divine honours in one part of the 
country, was often execrated and held in abhor- 
rence in another. In one city a sacred fish was 
venerated, in another it was served up among the 
delicacies of the table; and many serious quarrels 
ensued between whole towns and provinces, owing 
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to the circumstance of a sacred animal having been 
killed, either from accident or design, by the in- 
habitants of a neighbouring district, where its 
worship was not acknowledged. * 

It is, however, very improbable that such lawless 
disputes took place, in the early periods of Egyp- 
tian history, during the reigns of the Pharaohs ; 
when a vigorous government had the power of 
maintaining order, and when a wise priesthood 
watched equally over the interests of all. No 
opinion indeed is more liable to error, than one 
which judges the customs and character of the 
Egyptians, from the degraded state of the country 
under the rule of the Ptolemies and Caesars. For, 
as De PauwT justly observes, there is no more 
reason to believe such excesses were perpetrated 
at that period, than to expect the modern towns 
of Europe to make war on each other, in order 
to maintain the pre-eminence of their saints and 
patrons. 

Herodotus? says, ‘‘ They are obliged by law to 
feed the sacred animals, and certain persons of both 
sexes are appointed to take care of eachkind. ‘The 
employment is an honourable one, and descends 
from father to son.” And ‘so far,” observes Dio- 
dorus§, “are they from declining, or feeling 
ashamed, openly to fulfil this office, that they pride 


* Juy. Sat. xv. 36.— 
: “Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus ; cum solos dicit habendos : 
Esse Deos quos ipse colit.” Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.159. 
+ De Pauw, Rech, sur les Eg. et Chin.i. 145. j 
{ Herodot. ii. 65. § Diodor, i. 83. 
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themselves uponit; going in procession through 
the towns and country, with the distinguishing 
mark of their occupation, as if they were par- 
takers of the highest honours of the Gods. And 
being known by a peculiar emblem belonging 
to each, the people perceive, on their approach, 
of what animal they have the care, and show 
them respect by bowing to the ground, and by 
other marks of honour.” 

‘*When parents, living in towns, perform vows for 
the recovery of their children’s health*, they offer 
prayers to the Deity to whom the animal is sacred, 
and then shaving a portion, or half, or the whole, 
of the child’s head, they put the hair into one scale 
of the balance and money into the other, until the 
latter outweighs the former; they then give it to 

_the person who takes care of the animal, to buy 
fish (or other food).” 

It was not, however, on accidental bounty that 
the nourishment of these creatures depended. The 
value of a whole head of child’s hair, even when 
they paid its weight in gold, or any other gift, 
depending upon accidental vows (frequently per- 
formed after a long interval), would be a preca- 
rious means of support for the unremitting appetite 
of the Divine beasts ; it was, therefore, wisely ma- 
naged, that a fixed revenue should be provided for 
the purpose; and each had a piece of land belong- 
ing to it, the produce of which was sold for its 
maintenance, and sufficed for the payment of the 
curators. T 


* Herodot. and Diodor. loc. cit. + Diodor. i. 83. 
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The custom of bearing the emblems of the dif- 
ferent sacred creatures, to whose service they were 
devoted, may still be traced in the banners borne 
by the guardians of the Shekhs’ tombs, who travel 
throughout Egypt in quest of charitable donations *; 
and, though seldom differing from, or inferior to, 
each other, in the discordant and deafening noise 
of drums and clamorous instruments, they are as 
readily distinguished by the peculiar emblems of the 
Saint to whose service they belong. But the duty 
is not wholly gratuitous ; being performed partly 
from a prospect of rewards in Paradise, and partly 
from the love of the tangible benefits they obtain 
on earth, by means of his useful name. Vows are 
also made, as in former times, by the credulous and 
the devout, for the recovery of health, or the ac- 
complishment of a wish; but the accuracy of the 
balance is no longer required, to regulate the ex- 
tent of the donor’s piety, or to adjust the quantity 
of his gratitude to the nice precision of a hair. 

The expense incurred by the curators, for the 
maintenance of the sacred animals, was immense. 
Not only were necessary provisions procured for 
them, but imaginary luxuries, which they could 
neither understand nor enjoy. ‘They were treated 
with the same respect as human beings; warm 
baths were prepared for them ; they were anointed 
with the choicest unguents, and perfumed with the 
most fragrant odours. Rich carpetst and orna- 


* Vide Vol. III. (1st Series) p. 394. : : 
+ Carpets are frequently mentioned by ancient writers, as I have 
already had occasion to observe. Vide also Theocrit. Id. xv. 125, 
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mental furniture were provided for them, and every 
care was taken to consult their natural habits. Fe- 
males of their own species were kept for them, 
and fed with the utmost delicacy and expense ; 
those only being selected, which were remarkable 
for their beauty. When any died, the grief of the 
people could only be equalled by that felt at the 
loss of a child; and in so sumptuous a manner were 
their funeral rites performed, that they frequently 
cost more than the curators had the means of pay- 
ing.* The same respect was extended to those 
which died in foreign countries; and when engaged 
in distant wars, they did not neglect “the cats and 
hawks, or Jeave them behind, but, even when it 
was difficult to obtain the means of transport, they 
were brought to Egypt,” that they might be de- 
posited in holy ground. 

' Geese were kept for some of the sacred animals. 
Meat was cut into pieces and thrown to the hawks, 
who were invited by well-known cries to their 
repast ; cats and ichneumons were fed on bread 
soaked in milk, and with certain kinds of fish 
caught on purpose for them; and every ani- 
mal was provided with food suited to its habits.t 
Whenever any one of them died, it was wrapped 
up in linen, and carried to the embalmers, attended 
by a procession of persons of both sexes, beating 
their breasts in token of grief. The body was then 
prepared with oil of cedar, and such aromatic sub- 


* Diodor. i. 84. and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 353. 
+ Diodor. loc. cit. 
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tances as tended to preserve it, and was deposited 
in a sacred tomb. 

The respect paid to the sacred animals was not 
confined to the outward ceremony of their funeral, 
nor to the external marks of grief the mourners 
voluntarily imposed upon themselves, by shaving 
their eye-brows on the death of a cat, and their 
whole body for the loss of a dog; all the provisions, 
which happened to be in the house at the time, 
were looked upon as unlawful food, and were for- 
bidden to be applied to any use.* And so remark- 
able was the feeling of veneration in which they 
were held by the Egyptians, that, in time of severe 
famine, when hunger compelled them to eat human 
flesh, no one was ever known to touch the meat of 
any of them, even on the plea of preserving life. To 
destroy one voluntarily, subjected the offender to 
the penalty of death: but if any person even unin- 
tentionally killed an ibis or a catt, it infallibly cost 
him his life; the multitude immediately collecting, 
and tearing him in pieces, often without any form 
of trial. For fear of sucha calamity, if any person 
found one of those animals dead, he stood at a 
distance, and, calling out with a loud voice, made 
every demonstration of grief, and protested that it 
was found lifeless. 

‘«‘ This superstitious regard to the sacred animals,” 
observes Diodorus, “is thoroughly rooted in their 
minds, and every Egyptian has his passions strongly 
bent upon their honour. For at the time when 
Ptolemy had not yet been called a King by the 
Romans, and the people were using every possible 


* Diodor. 1. 84. + Diodor. i. 83. 
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effort to flatter the Italians, who visited the country 
as strangers, and studious to avoid every thing that 
could excite disputes, or lead to war, a Roman 
having killed a cat, and a crowd being collected 
about his residence, neither the magistrates who 
were sent by the King to appease their rage, nor 
the general terror of the Roman name, were able 
to save the offender from vengeance, although he 
had done it unintentionally. And this we relate, 
not from the testimony of others, but from what 
we ourselves had an opportunity of seemg during 
our journey in Egypt.” ‘‘ Never,” says Cicero*, 
“did any one hear of a crocodilet, an ibis, or a 
cat having been killed by an Egyptian.” ‘ Rather 
would they submit to suffer death than destroy an 
ibis, an asp, a cat, or a crocodile; and if any one 
accidentally injured one of those animals, he would 
' object to no kind of punishment.” ¢ 

I have stated the reasons assigned by Diodorus 
for the worship of sacred animals, and have noticed 
the ridicule with which the Greeks delighted to 
treat this strange custom of the Egyptians. We 
are not, indeed, surprised that it should have 
struck any people as absurd and inconsistent ; and 
the Hebrew legislator felt the necessity of pre- 
venting the Jews from falling into this, the most 
gross practice of which idolatry was guilty. The 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 29. 

+ Cicero would have been more correct in substituting a hawk, or a 
ie “ade 9.00, paieaag, | one MBteeeeredarhepai aa 


Cic. Tusc. Disput. v. 27. 
Infra, p. 104.; and supra, Vol. I, (2d Series) p. 158. et seq. 
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worship of the golden calf, a representation of the 
Mnevis of Heliopolis, was a proof how their minds 
had become imbued with the superstitions they had 
beheld in Egypt, which the “ mixed multitude had 
practised there:” and it frequently happened that 
the Egyptians were more attached to such emblems 
than to the Gods themselves. This was the natural 
result of idolatrous feelings, which have in all times 
forgotten the Deity in a blind respect paid to the 
type that chanced to represent him. 

“In Egyptian temples,” says Clemens*, “ the 
porticos, vestibules, and groves, are constructed 
with great splendour; the halls are adorned with 
numerous columns; the walls are perfectly splendid 
with rare stones, and brilliancy of colour; the 
sanctuary t shines with gold, silver, and amber, and 
with a variety of glittering stones from India, or 
Ethiopia, and the adytum is hung with curtains 
of gold tissue. If you enter the circuit of the holy 
place, and hastening to behold what is most worthy 
of your search, you seek the statue of the Deity, 
one of the priests who perform the rites there 
steps forward to introduce you to the object of his 
worship, looking upwards with a grave and reve- 
rent face, as he chants the Pzean hymn in his native 
tongue. But no sooner does he draw aside a por- 
tion of the veil, as if to show a God, than you 
find ample reason for smiling at the mysterious 
Deity. For the God you sought is not there ; but 
a cat, or a crocodile, or a native serpent, or some 

* Clem. Alex. Pzedagog. iii. c. 2. 


+ The body of the temple, or edes, whither the profane did not pene- 
trate, the adytum being the most holy part of the zdes, 
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such animal, which is more suited to a cave than a 
temple; and you behold an Egyptian God in a 
beast* lying before youonapurple carpet.” ‘Thesame 
idea is conveyed in these two lines of Juvenalt, — 


“ Tllic cwruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.’” 


It sometimes happened that, like the Gods of 
Rome, or the Saints of modern Italy, the sacred 
animals fell into disgrace, in consequence of the 
wishes of their votaries not having been complied 
with ; and this supposed neglect was resented with 
the same feelings, which subject the image of 
a Saint to the bastinado, or to the ignominy of 
having a string tied round its neck, and being 
thrown intoa well. Plutarcht tells us, that when- 
ever any great drought, or pestilential disease, or 
other extraordinary calamity, happened, it was 
customary for the Egyptian priests to select some 
of the sacred animals, and having conducted them 
with all silence and secresy to a dark place, to terrify 
them with threats, and afterwards, if the disorder 
still continued, to devote them to death.” And 
Porphyry relates, that they were in the habit of 
using threats, not only to the sacred animals, but 
even to the Gods themselves, — “ declaring that, 
unless they did what they desired, or if they acted 
contrary to their wishes, they would ‘disclose the 
mysteries of Isis,’ ‘ divulge the secrets hidden in the 
abyss,’ ‘stop the Baris (the sacred boat),’ or ‘ scatter 
before ‘Typho the members of Osiris.’ ” 

* In the inner or minor sanctuary of the great temple of Karnak, 


is the statue of a colossal hawk on a pedestal, though the temple was 
dedicated to Amun and not to Ré. 


Juv. Sat. xv. 7. + Plut. de Is, 3. 73. 
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The above mentioned ceremony, adds Plutarch, 
of putting those animals to death, ‘being per- 
formed in secret, and at no fixed season of the 
year, but as occasion requires, is wholly unknown 
to the generality of the people, except at the 
time they celebrate the funeral of some particular 
species; when openly, and in sight of all, they throw 
them into the grave, to be buried alive with those 
whose obsequies they are performing. They 
imagine that by this means they shall vex Typho, 
and cut off the pleasure they suppose he enjoys 
from the sad event before them.” ‘“ But the 
animals, at whose funeral the above-mentioned rite 
is practised, are such as are honoured and wor- 
shipped by the whole nation, as the Ibis, the Hawk, 
the Cynocephalus, and the Apis;” and the se- 
lection of the others depended, of course, upon the 
character of the Gods, and of the peculiar emblems, 
worshipped in the place where those ceremonies 
took place. 

Peculiar sepulchres were frequently set apart 
for certain species, and animals of different kinds 
were not generally buried in the same place. 
But in large populous places, the mummies of 
oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, serpents, and fishes were 
deposited in the same common repository ; though 
the more usual custom was to bury one or more 
of each species in a tomb, exclusively appropriated 
to them: which was usually a small square cavity 
hewn in the rock, and sometimes of considerable 
dimensions. 

The promiscuous admission of different animals 

H 
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into one sepulchre may have been from their en- 
joying less consideration there, than in other towns 
where their worship prevailed. For even those 
which were held sacred throughout the country, 
were not equally esteemed in every place; and 
the exclusive privileges they enjoyed in one town, 
might have been denied in another, without de- 
priving them of the title they claimed to the name 
of Sacred Animals. At Thebes, however, Sig". 
Passalacqua discovered birds, rats, shrewmice, toads, 
snakes, Scarabeei, and flies, embalmed and deposited 
in the same tomb; and I have seen one there, in 
which were found the mummies of cats, snakes, 
and cows. But in the same cemetery, I observed 
a sepulchre appropriated solely to cats, another to 
hawks, and another to fish. 

Some were buried in the district where they 
died; others were transported to the nome or city 
where they were particularly sacred, — except, 
perhaps, when the place in which they had been 
kept, paid them similar honours. For it is not to 
be supposed that the city of Thebes would will- 
ingly suffer the embalmed bodies of the Ibis it 
had fed, and highly venerated, to be transported 
to Hermopolis; though this last was the place more 
peculiarly appointed to the worship of that bird, 
and of Thoth, the Deity to whom it. was sacred. 
Indeed, the fact of our finding the embalmed 
bodies of the Ibis, both at Thebes, Memphis, 
and other places, sufficiently establishes this con- 
jecture; and shows, that the animals removed to 
the patron city were only taken from places where 
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their worship was not particularly regarded, and 
probably only from towns or villages in the vicinity. 
And when Herodotus* says, “‘ They carry the 
cats which die, to certain holy places, where they 
are embalmed, and thence removed to Bubastis,”’ 
we may infer that the historian only alludes to 
those, that died in places where the cat and the 
Goddess Bubastis did not enjoy any conspicuous 
share of the honours of the sanctuary. The same 
applies to his observations respecting other sacred 
animals of Egypt, as “the shrewmouse, the hawk, 
and the Ibis,” though he says “the two former t 
were transported to the city of Buto, and the 
latter to Hermopolis.” 

The fact of the sacred animals having been em- 
balmed and buried in the tombs at Thebes, shows 
that Plutarcht is wrong in stating, that the in- 
habitants of the Thebaid were exempt from the 
taxes levied throughout the country, for the main- 
tenance of the sacred animals; and we can only 
explain this by supposing the Thebans to have had 
the privilege of providing separately for the animals 
they kept, without contributing to the common 
fund levied for that purpose on the rest of the 
Egyptians. 

‘‘Dogs were buried in their own town, being 
deposited in sacred coffins ;”” and ‘“ bears (which” 
Herodotus states to have been “rare § in Egypt), 
and wolves, were interred in the place where they 
were found dead.” 


* Herodot. il. 67. : 
+ This must be an error: the hawk being sacred to Ré, not to Buto. 
+ Plut..de Is. s. 2). § Vide Vol. IIL p. 26. 
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The same author* says, “When a bull or a 
heifer dies, the latter is thrown into the river, 
and the former buried in the suburbs, with one 
or both of its horns above the ground, to mark 
the spot. Here the body remains till it is de- 
composed, and a boat despatched from the Isle 
of Prosopitis comes round to each town, at a par- 
ticular period. ‘This Prosopitis is an island in the 
Delta, nine schenes in circumference, containing 
several towns, —one of which, called Atarbechis, 
sends the boats destined to collect the bones, and 
employs several persons to go from town to town, 
to exhumate them, and take them to the particular 
spot, where they are buried. They inter in like 
manner all other cattle that die;” but it may be 
doubted, if the Egyptians defiled their sacred 
stream, by throwing into it the body of any animal 
‘that had been found dead, unless it were in those 
places where the crocodiles were fed. The dis- 
covery of the bodies of cows or heifers embalmed 
and buried in the tombs, disproves this statement ; 
and the remark above made, respecting the in- 
terment of animals in the place where they died, 
applies equally to bulls, whose embalmed bodies are 
discovered in the sepulchres of Thebes and other 
places. 

The law which obliged them to bury the bodies 
of animals when found dead in the field, or else- 
where, owed its origin to a wise sanatory pre- 
caution; and the respect paid to certain birds 


* Herodot. ii. 41. 
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arose from their great utility in removing those 
impurities, which, in a climate like Egypt, ne- 
cessarily arose from the decomposition of animal 
substances exposed toa burning sun. The same 
consideration induces the modern Egyptians to ab- 
stain from molesting the Vultur percnopterus*, 
the kite, and others of the falcon tribe. 

The mode of preserving and interring differ- 
ent animals depended on circumstances. Those 
which were sacred, were embalmed with great 
care, and at a considerable expense; particular 
tombs were set apart for them; and funeral cere- 
monies were performed, according to the con- 
sideration they enjoyed in the temples of the town 
where they died. Some idea may be formed of 
the enormous sums occasionally expended on 
those occasions, from the statements of Diodorust, 
who affirms, that the guardians of the sacred 
animals, in his time, laid out no less than 100 
talents at a single funeral; and when Apis died, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the curator spent 
the whole of the money collected for the purpose, 
and borrowed from the King 50 talents in ad- 
dition, to defray the expenses of its burial. 

Many and various theories have been suggested 
to account for the origin of animal worship in 
Egypt; which, according to Manethot, was in- 
troduced in the reign of the second King of the 


* The Rokham, or Rakham; called also “ Pharaoh’s hen,” or “ the 
scavenger of the Nile.” 
+ Diodor. i. 84. t Vide Vol. I. p. 26. 
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2d Dynasty. “It is difficult,” says Diodorus*, 
“to ascertain their motive for so singular a 
custom. The priests, indeed, assign a peculiar 
and hidden reason for it; but three others are 
commonly reported amongst the people. The 
first of these, altogether fabulous, and in character 
with the simplicity of primitive notions, is, that 
the Gods, in the early ages of the world, being in 
fear of the numbers and wickedness of mankind, 
assumed the form of animals, in order to avoid 
their cruelty and oppression. And having at length 
obtained the dominion of the world, they decreed, 
as a reward to those animals by whom they had 
been saved, that mankind should ever after respect 
and nourish them while alive, and perform funeral 
honours to them at their decease. 

‘“* The second is, that the ancient inhabitants of 
‘Egypt, having suffered several signal defeats from 
their neighbours, in consequence of the confusion 
and want of discipline in their army, devised the 
plan of carrying standards, and for this purpose se- 
lected the figures of animals. These, being placed 
upon a spear, and raised to a sufficient height, 
served as a rallying point for the soldiers, and en- 
abled them to keep their ranks in the confusion 
of battle. And by this means having obtained the 
victory over their enemies, they attributed their 
success to the animals whose figures they bore, 
and out of gratitude abstained from killing any of 
the same species, — treating them afterwards with 
religious veneration. 


* Diodor. i, 86. 
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“The third reason is, gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by them on mankind. For the cow not 
only ploughs the land itself, but produces those 
which perform the same useful office ; sheep bring 
forth lambs twice (in the year*), and from their 
wool are made clothes and ornamental furniture, 
while their milk is an article of food, both itself, 
and the cheese made from it. The dog is required 
both for the chace, and as a guardt..... the 
cat is a protection against the approach of the 
venomous asp, and other reptiles; and the ich- 
neumon is useful in destroying the eggs of the 
crocodile, which would otherwise multiply so 
much as to render the river unapproachable. 
The ichneumon even wars with that animal itself, 
and overcomes it, by a wonderful stratagem. 
Having enveloped itself in mud, it watches its op- 
portunity, while the crocodile sleeps with its mouth 
open on the shore, and then adroitly glides 
through its mouth into its stomach, and eating its 
way out, escapes unhurt, at the same time that it 
kills its enemy. The hawk is worshipped, be- 
cause it destroys scorpions, horned snakes, and 
noxious creatures which endanger human life : 
though some suppose the reason to be from its 
being the bird selected by augurs for predicting 
future events.” 

These remarks agree with an observation of 
Cicero, “that the Egyptians only hold those 
animals sacred, which are of use to man, as the 


* Conf. also, Diodor. i. 36. This is the case at the present day. 

+ “ Therefore,” he adds, “they represent Anubis with a dog’s head.” 
I have elsewhere noticed this error, in speaking of the dog. Vide 
also supra, Vol. I. (2d series) p. 440. 
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Ibis, from its being the destroyer of serpents; and 
much might be added respecting the utility of the 
ichneumon, the crocodile, and the cat.” 

‘*Goats, bulls, wolves, and others,” continues 
Diodorus, ‘are reported to have been venerated 
for similar motives.” The historian then pro- 
ceeds to give other reasons, one of which, though 
highly improbable, deserves to be mentioned, — 
“‘that in the early period of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, the people being prone to rebellion against 
the Government, one of the Kings devised this 
method of sowing the seeds of discord among 
them, and preventing their union. He divided 
the country into several parts, to each of which 
he assigned a peculiar animal, — establishing its 
worship there, and forbidding it to be eaten. By 
which means, the same animal that was adored 
in one place, being regarded with no respect, and 
even despised, in another, all community of feeling 
was destroyed, and the animosity arising between 
neighbouring provinces, prevented their uniting 
against their rulers.” 

The historian also refers, in another place*, to 
the supposed sojourn of the Gods on earth; when, 
in their visits to different places, they assumed the 
form of various animals; ‘a notion, which,” he 
adds, ‘‘the poet having learnt during his stay in 
Egypt, introduced into his verses, — 


“Kau re Seoe Zevvorowy eouworeg adodaroww, 
Ilayvrotot redePovrec exictpwhwot Todnac, 
AvOpuTwy vepw TE Kae evyopinv ETOpWwYTEC.” 


Plutarch, in mentioning the same subject, sayst, 


* Diodor. i. 12. + Plut. de Is. s. 72. 
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**’That the Gods, through a dread of Typho, meta- 
morphosed themselves into animals, lying concealed 
in the bodies of Ibises, dogs, and hawks, is more 
extravagant than the most fanciful tales of fable. 
It is equally incredible, that the souls of those, 
who survive their bodies, should return to life 
again only through such animals. Of those, 
therefore, who wish to assign a political reason for 
their worship, some assert, that Osiris, having 
divided his army into several divisions, assigned 
to each a separate standard, distinguished by a par- 
ticular animal, which afterwards became sacred, and 
was worshipped by the troops to whom it had 
been given. Others maintain, that it was in con- 
sequence of some of the later Kings, who wished 
to strike terror into their enemies, having decked 
themselves with gold and silver figures of those 
animals. Others, again, attribute it to the artifice 
of a crafty prince, who, perceiving the Egyptians 
to be of a volatile disposition, always inclined 
to change and novelty, and, from their numbers, 
invincible as long as they were guided by wise 
counsels and acted in concert, devised this sort of 
superstition, whilst they were yet dispersed up 
and down in their several habitations, as a means 
of propagating discord amongst them. For, amongst 
the different species of animals he enjoined them 
to worship, many bore a natural antipathy to each 
other, and some were eatén in one part of the coun- 
try, and some in another. He therefore foresaw 
that, as each party would defend its own favourite 
animals, and resent whatever injuries they suffered, 
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this must imperceptibly engender a hostile feeling 
amongst them, and prevent their plotting against 
the government.” ‘These were, of course, merely 
the fanciful notions of the uninstructed, as Dio- 
dorus justly observes. 

Many of the animals were worshipped, not 
from a particular respect paid to them, nor on 
account of any qualities they possessed, but solely 
because they had been chosen as emblems of 
certain Deities; and their selection for this pur- 
pose is a separate and independent question. ‘That 
the reasons for it were often as capricious and 
ridiculous, as those stated by the historian, is 
very probable; and what could be more arbi- 
trary than the adoption of the Ibis to represent 
the God Thoth, or the spotted Cow to be the 
emblem of Athor? For, if they looked upon the 
‘Ibis with a feeling of gratitude on account of its 
utility in destroying serpents, the reason for its 
being chosen as the peculiar type of the Egyptian 
Hermes could not originate there; nor does a 
Cow, however useful to mankind, appear to be a 
suitable representative of the Goddess Venus. 

It is, therefore, evident, that neither the benefits 
derived by man from the habits of certain animals, 
nor the reputed reasons for their peculiar choice 
as emblems of the Gods, were sufficient to account 
for the reverence paid to many of those they held 
sacred. Some, no doubt, may have been indebted 
to the first mentioned cause; and, however little 
connection appears to subsist between those 
animals and the Gods of whom they were the types, 
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we may believe that the ox, cow, sheep, dog, 
cat, vulture, hawk, Ibis, and some others, were 
chosen from their utility to man. We may also 
see sufficient reasons for making some others 
sacred, in order to prevent their being killed for 
food, because their flesh was unwholesome, as was 
the case with certain fish of the Nile,—a precau- 
tion which extended to some of the vegetables of 
the country. But this will not account for the 
choice they made in many instances; for why 
should not the camel and horse have been selected 
for the first, and many other common animals and 
reptiles for the last-mentioned reason? There 
was, as Porphyry observes, some other hidden 
motive, independent of these; and whether it was, 
as Plutarch supposes, founded on rational grounds, 
(with a view to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity, ) on accidental or imaginary analogy, or on 
mere caprice, it is equally difficult to discover it, 
or satisfactorily to account for the selection of 
certain animals as the exclusive types of particular 
Deities. 

Porphyry gives another reason for the worship 
of animals, which is consistent with the speculative 
notions of the Egyptians; but still it offers no 
elucidation of the question respecting the pre- 
ference shown to some before others, nor does it 
account for one or other being chosen to represent 
a particular attribute of the Deity. 

‘The Egyptian priests,” says that writer*, 
“profiting by their diligent study of philosophy, 


* Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. c. 9. 
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and their intimate acquaintance with the nature 
of the Gods, have learnt that the Divinity per- 
meates other beings as well as man; that he is not 
the only creature on earth possessed of soul; and 
that nearly the same spiritual essence pervades all 
the tribes of living creatures. On this account, in 
fashioning images of the Gods, they have adopted 
the forms of all animals, sometimes joining the 
human figure with those of beasts; at others, com- 
bining the shapes of men and of birds. Where- 
fore some of their images have the form of a man 
up to the neck, with the face of a bird, or a lion, 
or any other creature: others, again, have the 
head of a man, with the remainder of the body, 
either the upper or lower parts, shaped like some 
other animal. ‘Thus we find the lion adored as a 
God; and there is a part of Egypt called the 
'Leontopolite nome, from the lion, another called 
the Busirite*, from the bull, and a third the 
Lycopolitan, from the wolf. Under these sem- 
blances, they adore the universal power which the 
Gods have severally displayed in the various forms 
of living nature.” 

If, as he supposes a// animals had been admitted 
by themt, this notion of the universal participa- 
tion of the divine essence would account for the 
adoption of each member of the animated crea- 
tion, as the representative of its own particular 
portion of the Divinity from whom it emanated. 


* “ Bovorpiryy.” This is a Greek fancy. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d 
series) p, 34/7. 

+ Cicero is also wrong in saying, “ Omne fere genus bestiarum 
Afigyptii consecraverunt. De Nat. Deor. iii. 
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But the difficulty is not solved by this statement, 
nor by that of Plutarch*, who says, ‘ Many sup- 
pose the soul of Typho to have been divided 
amongst those animals, — signifying that the ir- 
rational and brutal nature proceeds from the evil 
principle; and, consequently, all the reverence 
paid to these creatures, is with a design to pacify 
him.” 

Plutarcht and Porphyry attach great importance 
to the doctrine of emanation, as the source of animal 
worship ; and the statements of those two writers 
tend to show the principle which guided the Egyp- 
tians, in their speculations respecting the connec- 
tion between the Creator and his creatures. The 
doctrine of emanations from one great soul, to 
which all returned again, after having been suffi- 
ciently purified from the contaminations to which 
each soul was subject during its earthly career, 
formed a principal feature of their religion; and 
not only was man, or the human soul, considered 
an emanation from the same great and universal 
source, but every animated creature was supposed 
to partake of its divine essence. This idea ex- 
tended even to “herbs and stones,” which were 
thought to ‘‘have within them the natural pro- 
perty of the Divinity.” t 

I have already had occasion to observe &, that 
the idea of the human soul, which was an ema- 
nation from the great soul that governed and 


* Plut. de Is. s. 73. 
Plut. de Is. s.77. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d series) p. 318, ° 
Mercur. Trismeg., Dialogue with Asclepius. 

§ Vide supra, loc. cit. 
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pervaded the universe, returning to its divine 
origin after certain purifications, led to the doctrine 
of the transmigration. The evil propensities of 
man, and the sinful actions of which he was fre- 
quently guilty, were thought so to taint the original 
purity of the divine nature of the soul, that, on 
leaving the body, it was no longer in a fit state to 
reunite itself with the immaculate source from 
which it proceeded ; they therefore supposed that 
it underwent a proportionate degree of purifica- 
tion, according to the nature of the impieties each 
individual had committed. or this purpose, it 
was condemned to a state of purgatory, by pass- 
ing through the bodies of various animals.* The 
most wicked were confined in those of the most 
odious description, as the pig and others, which 
for this reason they believed to be fit emblems of 
the Evil Being +t; and “those,” as Platot makes 
Socrates say, ‘‘who were guilty of injustice, 
tyranny, and rapine, entered into the tribes of 
wolves, hawks §, and kites.” 

Hence it appears, that the animals they held 
sacred, which partook more immediately of the 
divine nature, were distinct from those into which 
the “souls of wicked persons passed during the 
period of their transmigration ;” and that it was 
imparted to some in a direct manner, while others 
only received it through the medium of other in- 
fluences. 


Vide Plut. de Is. s.'72. + Plut. de Is. s. 31. 
H Plato, Phaedo, p. 294. Trans. Taylor. 
) This was accor to the ideas of the Greeks. 
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It also appears, that intermediary agents and 
Demons were supposed to inhabit the bodies of 
certain animals, in which they visited the earth ; 
and conformably to this notion, the numerous 
Genii of the Egyptian Pantheon were figured with 
the heads of different animals, distinct from the 
Deities to whom those animals were peculiarly 
sacred. * 

The custom of representing the Gods under 
a human formt, was owing to their considering 
man the intellectual representative of the Deity, 
who bore the stamp of the mind of the Creator, 
and the only created being who was wortiy of 
being considered a likeness of the Divine original. 
And in adding the heads of particular animals, they 
probably alluded to certain properties, of which 
they were deemed suitable emblems. 

From what has been stated, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the sacred animals enjoyed different 
gradations of rank; and the same respect was not 
paid to the crocodile, whose worship was confined 
to particular parts of the country, as to the uni- 
versally adored Ibis, or the Cow of Athor. Some 
were in themselves sacred, — being looked upon, 
as Strabo and Porphyry say, ‘really to be Gods,” 
—as the bull Apis, and others; some were 
adored as representatives of the Deities to whom 
they were sacred ; and others were only emblems. 
It is not, however, always easy to ascertain to 
what degree the animals were held sacred by 
the Egyptians, since ancient authors disagree 


* Vide supra, p. 89. + Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) p. 247. 
VOL. II. — Szconp Sznizs. I 
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on this point. Thus we find that, though Strabe 
supposes the Oxyrhinchus to have been worship- 
ped throughout the country, Plutarch says the 
Cynopolites eat this fish; and the dog, which 
the geographer considers universally sacred, was 
in like manner, out of revenge, killed and eaten by 
the people of Oxyrhinchus. Strabo’s words* are, 
«‘ All the Egyptians venerate the Oxyrhinchus fish. 
For there are some animals which every Egyptian 
worships : as for instance, of quadrupeds, three, — 
the ox, the dog, and the cat ; of birds, the hawk, and 
Ibis; of fish, two,—the Lepidotus, and Oxyrhinchus. 
Some are adored in particular places: as the sheep, 
by the Saites and Thebans; the Latus, a fish of the 
Nile, by the people of Latopolis ; the wolf, by the 
Lycopolites; the Cynocephalus, at Hermopolis; 
the Cepus, by the Babylonians who live near 
Memphis; .. . . the eagle, by the Thebans ; the 
lion, at Leontopolis ; the goat, by the Mendesians ; 
the Mygale, at Athribis; and others, in different 
places.” ‘The bodies, however, of all animals 
which were found dead, were removed and buried, 
as might be reasonably expected, since this re- 
gulation arose from a sanatory precaution; and it 
therefore appears, from the most common kinds, 
as horses, asses, and others, not being discovered, 
that the embalming process was confined to certain 
animals, and rarely extended to those which were 
not sacred to some Deity. 

In order to enable the reader to distinguish 
the sacred animals of Egypt, I shall introduce a 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 559. 


a 
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list of those known there in former times, and point 
out such as appear, from the authority of com- 
petent writers, or from being found embalmed in 
the tombs, to have a claim to that title ; arranging 
them under their respective heads of Mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects, to which I shall 
add some of the holy members of the vegetable 
kingdom. 


Bronze Apis, in the possession of Miss Rogers.—Fig. 2. The devices on its neck and back. 
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Some fabulous insects may also be cited, as well 
as fabulous quadrupeds, which were chiefly em- 
blems appropriated to particular Gods, or repre- 
sentative of certain ideas connected with religion, 
the most remarkable of which were scarabs with the 
heads of hawks, rams, and cows. Of these, many 
are found made of pottery, stone, and other mate- 
rials, and the sculptures represent the beetle with a 
human head. This change did not render them 
less fit emblems of the Gods: the Scarabzeus of 
the Sun appears with the head of a ram as well as 
a hawk ; and the God Pthah was sometimes figured 
with the body of a Scarabzeus, and the head and 
legs of his usual human form. 

Having now stated the name of the Deity to 
whom they were consecrated, and the town where 
divine honours were particularly paid to them, it 
‘remains to add a few remarks on the comparative 
claims of each, in order to distinguish the animals 
worshipped as Deities, those held sacred throughout 
Egypt, those whose worship was confined to par- 
ticular districts, and those which were revered 
merely out of respect to the Gods of whom they 
were emblems. 


Monkeys. 


The Cynocephalus Ape, which was particularly 
sacred to Thoth, held a conspicuous place among 
the sacred animals of Egypt, being worshipped as 
the type of the God of Letters, and of the Moon, 
which was one of the characters of Thoth. It was 
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even introduced in the sculptures as the God him- 
self, with “Thoth, Lord of Letters,” and other 
legends, inscribed over it*; and in astronomical 
subjects two Cynocephali are frequently represented 
standing in a boat before the Sun in an attitude 
of prayer, as emblems of the Moon.t Their pre- 
sence in a similar boat with’a pig probably refers 
to them as types of the Divinity, in whose honour 
that animal was sacrificed; ‘‘ the Moon and Bac- 
chus,” according to Herodotust, being the sole 
** Deities to whom it was lawful to immolate swine, 
and that only at the full moon.”§ But their pre- 
sence was not confined to Thoth or the Moon. On 
two sides of the pedestals of the obelisks of Luxor, 
four Cynocephali stand in the same attitude, as if 
in adoration of the Deity to whom those monu- 
ments were dedicated ; a balustrade over the centre 
doorway of the temple of Amun at Medeenet Haboo 
is ornamented with figures of these animals; and a 
row of them forms the cornice of the exterior of the 
great temple dedicated to Re at Aboosimbel. 

Sometimes a Cynocephalus, placed upon a throne 
as a God, holds a small Ibis in its hand; and in 
the judgment scenes of the dead it frequently 
occurs seated on the summit of the balance, as the 
emblem of Thoth, who had an important office on 
that occasion, and registered the account of the 
actions of the deceased. 


* Vide Plate 45. + Vide also Horapollo, i. 14, 15. 


Herodot. ii. 47. 
§ Plutarch says, “a sow was sacrificed to Typho once a year, at the 


full moon.” De Is. s.8. 
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Horapollo* states some curious reasons for Cy- 
nocephali being chosen as emblems of the Moon. 
‘Iamblichus also speaks of certain physical analo- 
gies common to them and to that luminary; and 
the former supposes that they were brought up 
in the temples, in order to enable the priests to 
ascertain from their habits the exact instant of the 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon. Several equally 
ridiculous reasons are given for their relation to 
Thoth, and to other hieroglyphic symbols. 

The place where this animal was particularly 
sacred was Hermopolis, the city of Thoth. ‘Thebes 
and other towns also treated it with the respect 
due to the representative of the Egyptian Hermes ; 
and in the Necropolis of the capital of Upper Egypt, 
a particular spot was set apart as the cemetery of 
the sacred Apes. 

Mummies of the Cynocephalus are put up in 
a sitting posture, which is that usually given to 
the animal in the sculptures, when representing 
the God Thoth; and its head forms one of the 
covers of the four sepulchral vases deposited in 
the tombs of the dead.t It was then the type of 
the God Hapi, one of the four Genii of Amenti, 
who was always figured with the head of a Cyno- 
cephalus. Many of this species of ape were tamed 
and kept by the Egyptians, and the paintings show 
that they were even trained for useful purposes, as 
I have already had occasion to observe.t 


* Horapollo, i, 14.; and Plin. viii. 54: 
{ Vide supra, p. 5. and 72. { Vide Vol. IL. p. 150. 
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It was a native of Ethiopia, as Pliny * and other 
authors state, where it is still common; and many 
are brought down to Cairo at the present day, to 
amuse the crowds in the streets, by exhibiting the 
antics they are taught, to the sound of drums and 
other noisy instruments; but the constant applica- 
tion of the stick shows the little respect now paid 
in Egypt to the once revered emblem of Hermes. 

Strabo agrees with other writerst, in stating 
that the Hermopolitans worshipped the Cynoce- 
phalus. He afterwards mentions the Cepus, which 
was sacred in Babylont, near Memphis; but from 
his description of that animal, ‘ with a face like a 
satyr, and the rest between a dog and a bear,” 
we may suppose he had in view the sacred Ape of 
Thoth, as no animal worshipped in Egypt answers 
his description so well as the Cynocephalus. § 

Indeed, it is possible that he mistook the Cy- 
nocephalus of Hermopolis for one of the smaller 
kind of monkeys, and applied the name Cepus to 
the sacred type of the Egyptian Hermes. ‘This is 
further confirmed by the account given by Pliny|| 
of ‘the Cepus, whose hind feet resembled human 
feet and thighs, and the fore feet were like human 
hands,” and by its being ‘a native of Ethiopia.” 
Some might suppose that he had in view the Ty- 


* Plin. viii. 54., and vii. 2. + Strabo, xvii. p. 559. 

{ The modern town of Old Cairo stands on the site of Babylon, of 
which the principal remains are the Roman station mentioned by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 555.). Vide my Egypt and Thebes, p. 309. 

§ S. Passalacqua mentions a monster resembling a Cynocephalus 
found at Hermopolis. Vide Pettigrew on Mummies, p. 184, ; and Pas- 
salacqua’s Catalogue, p. 149. - 

|| Plin, viii. 19. Vide AElian, Nat. An. xvii, 8. 
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phonian figure which occurs so often in the astro- 
nomical subjects ; but this is generally represented 
with the head of a hippopotamus and the body of 
a bear, or of some fanciful monster. * 

The green monkey of Ethiopia was frequently 
brought to Egypt with the Cynocephalus by those 
who paid tribute to the Kings of Egypt; there is, 
however, no evidence of its having been sacred to 
any Deity. 

Some writers mention the Cercopithecus, which, 
from the expression 


“Si mihi cauda foret cercopithecus eram,” 


seems to have been remarkable for the length of 
its tail. This might even apply to the green 
monkey of Ethiopia. Indeed, Pliny’s description 
of the Cercopithecus with a black head accords 
‘ with one species still found there.t They seem 
to have been embalmed at Thebes and other 
places, and may therefore have some claim to 
a rank among the animals revered by the Egyp- 
tians; and, if we may believe Juvenalt, the Cer- 
copithecus was worshipped in the capital of the 
Thebaid. It was frequently represented as an 
ornament in necklaces, in common with other 
animals, flowers, and fanciful devices; and the 
neck of a bottle was sometimes decorated with 
two sitting monkeys. | 


* Vide Plate 40.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 429. 

t Pliny (viii. 21.) does not place the Cercopithecus among the 
monkey tribe. 

} Juv. Sat. xv. 4 
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Tue Bat. 


This animal is represented in the paintings of 
Beni Hassan.* It does not appear to have been 
sacred, nor do I know any instance of its being 
found embalmed. Egypt produces several species, 
some of which are of great size. The ancient 
Egyptians classed it among birds; but this was 
probably in reference to the element in which it 
moved, in the same manner as they introduced the 
crocodile and hippopotamus with the fish of the 
Nile. 


Tue HeEepcEnHoG. 


Small figures of the hedgehog were sometimes 
made of earthenware and other materials, to serve 
as ornaments. Lamps of terra-cotta are also met 
with in the tombs, having the form of this animal. 
They do not, however, appear to have been con- 
nected with a religious feeling ; but, like the small 
porcelain figures of the ibex, hippopotamus, fly, 
frog, and others, frequently found in Egypt, were 
probably intended for ornamental purposes, and 
frequently used as toys or trinkets. 


Tue MyGate, oR SHREW-MOUSE. 


The Mygalet held a conspicuous place amongst 
the sacred animals of Egypt, but I never observed 
any representation of it in sculptures relating to the 


* Vide Vol. III. p. 50. { Sorex myosurus, Pall, 
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religion, or the natural history of the country. It 
has been found embalmed in the tombs of Thebes, 
and S. Passalacqua has thence brought specimens 
of two species. It is remarkable that one of these 
is larger than any with which we are acquainted. 
Herodotus* tells us that they removed the shrews 
which died to Butos, where they were buried; in 
consequence of their being sacred to Buto, or La- 
tona, the Goddess of that city; and Plutarcht as- 
serts that it received divine honours from being 
blind, and was therefore looked upon as a proper 
emblem of darkness, which was more ancient than 
light. The notion of its blindness they doubtless 
derived from its habit of coming forth only at night, 
when all was darkness, and from their impression 
that no animal who had the power of sight could 
neglect to take advantage of so valuable a gift; 
but however we may ridicule the Egyptians for 
believing the blindness of the Mygale, we find a 
parallel in the proverbial stigma we have attached 
to the mole and the bat. 

I have already noticed t the character of the 
Goddess Buto, or Latona, of whom it was the em- 
blem. According to the metaphysical notions of 
the priesthood, she was that primordial “ darkness 
which covered the deep,” represented, according 
to their custom, by the name and under the form 
of a Deity. The Gods of Egypt consisted, as T 
have frequently shown, of abstract ideas, as well as 
those things on which the divine intellect operated. 


* Herodot. ii. 67. + Plut. Symp.iv. Quest. 5. 
{ Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 273. 
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Of this system an idea may be obtained from many 
parts of the Mosaic account of the creation; and 
the second verse of Genesis might present to an 
Egyptian at least six members of his Pantheon, in 
the Earth, Chaos, Darkness, the Deep, the Spirit 
of God, and the Waters. 

But a similar abstruse notion was beyond the 
reach of the uninstructed. They were contented 
to see in Latona the nurse of Horus*; and the 
Mygale was said to be the animal, whose form she 
assumed to elude the pursuit of Typhon, when he 
sought to destroy the son of Osiris, who had been 
committed to her charge. 

I have already shown that the Mygale is found 
embalmed at Thebes, and that the burying-place 
of this animal was not confined to Butos. Strabo, 
indeed, would lead us to infer that Athribis t vied 
with that city in the honours it bestowed upon 
the emblem of Latona; and if he is correct in this 
assertion, the relationship, or perhaps the identity, 
of Buto and the lion-headed Goddess Thriphis 
may be established.t ‘The Athribis mentioned by 
the geographer was the capital of a nome of the 
same name, lying between Bubastis and the Nile. 
Another Athribis stood in Upper Egypt, in the 
nome of Aphroditopolis, close to the Libyan range 
of hills, where extensive mounds and ruins of a 
temple still mark its site. It was also called Cro- 
codilopolis ; but tradition has retained the name 
of Athribis in the Coptic Athrebi. The inmates of 

* Herodot. i. 156. + Strabo, xvii. 559. 


{ Vide supra, Vol. L (2d Series) p. 265. and 273. 
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the White Monastery, which stands in the vicinity, 
designate it by that of Atrib, or Medeenet Ashaysh; 
and the inscription on one of the fallen architraves 
of the temple distinctly shows that the Goddess, as 
well as the city, bore the name of Thriphis.* 


Tue Bear, WeaAsEL, AND OTTER. 


Herodotus t says “bears are rare in Egypt,” 
but there is little doubt that this animal was always 
unknown there; and the only instance of it in the 
paintings or sculptures is when brought by foreign- 
ers to Egypt, among the gifts annually presented to 
the Pharaohs. It is therefore singular that Prosper 
Alpinit of Padua should assert it to be a native of 
that country, and describe it “as not larger than 
our sheep, of a whitish colour, more easily tamed 

‘and less fierce than our own.” 

According to Plutarch§, the soul of Typho was 
fabled by the Egyptians to have been translated 
into the constellation of the Bear. This notion is 
probably derived from the frequent representations 
of a Typhonian monster in astronomical subjects ; 
which are the more remarkable, since they date at 
the early period of the 18th Dynasty. That writer 
also asserts|| that “the weasel was worshipped by 
the Egyptians, as well as the asp and beetle, on 
account of certain resemblances, (obscure as they 
are), which those creatures are thought to present to 


* Vide infra, p. 229.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 265, 266. 
T Herodot. ii. 67. { Prosper Alpinus, Hist. Nat, fg. iv. 9. 
§ Plut. de Is, s. 21. || Plut. de Is. s. 74, 
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the operations of the Divine power, like the image of 
the Sun seen in drops of rain. For there are many 
who think, and are ready to assert, that the weasel 
engenders at the ear, and brings forth her young 
at the mouth, and they consequently look upon it 
as a just symbol of the Divine reason.” From his 
having already mentioned the Ichneumon, it is 
evident he does not allude to that animal ; and we 
are therefore bound, on his authority, to give the 
weasel a place among the sacred animals of Egypt. 
Porphyry says, that ‘the weasel, the beetle, and 
the crocodile were emblems of the Sun; ” and 
Iamblichus * considers ‘the dog, Cynocephalus, 
and weasel common to the Moon.” 

It is on the authority of Herodotus t that the 
otter is mentioned amongst the animals of Egypt; 
but I have already observed ¢ that it is unknown 
in Egypt, and that he probably had in view the 
large Lacerta Nilotica, or monitor of the Nile,—the 
name evvdpis, or ‘* water animal,” being too vague to 
be exclusively applied to the otter. Whatever this 
was, he asserts it to have been sacred ; and had he 
not mentioned the Ichneumon§, we might feel 
certain that he had taken it for the otter (if by 
evvooig he meant to designate that particular in- 
habitant of the water), and I have known the same 
mistake to have been made by modern travellers. 
Indeed, though Herodotus was aware of the ex- 
istence of the Ichneumon in Egypt, he may have 
been led into this error on seeing it in the river ; 


* JTambl. de Myster. sect. v. c. 8. {+ Herodot. ii. 72. 
$ Vol. III. p. 27. ) Herodot. ii, 67. 
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and it is more likely that the Ichneumon should be 
mistaken for an otter than the monitor of the Nile. 
Since writing the above, I find my last opinion 
fully confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus*, whosays 
it is “the Hydrus, a kind of Ichneumon,” which 
attacks the crocodile ; and the name of Enhydrus, 
given it by Solinus and Isidorus, added to the 
observation of Hesychius, who describes ‘‘ the En- 
hydrus as an amphibious animal, like the beaver,” 
may suffice to show that the Enhydris (evudgic) of 
Herodotus is no other than the Ichneumon. 


Tue Doe. 


The dog was held in great veneration in many 
parts of Egypt, particularly at the city of Cynopolis, 
where it was treated with divine honours. Strabo 
‘tells us a stated quantity of provisions was always 
supplied by the inhabitants of that city for the 
maintenance of their favourite animals; and so 
tenacious were they of the respect due to them, 
that a civil war raged for some time between them 
and the people of Oxyrhinchus, in consequence of 
the latter having killed and eaten them. This had 
been done in revenge for an insult they had re- 
ceived from the Cynopolites, who had brought to 
table their sacred fish. t 

‘In ancient times,” says Plutarch t, “the Egyp- 
tians paid the greatest reverence and honour to the 

* Amm. Marc. xxii. 14. p. 336, 

+ Plut. de Is. s.'72. Strabo says the Oxyrhinchus fish was sacred in 


all Egypt (xvii. p. 559.). 
{ Plut. de Is. 5. 44. 
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dog; but by reason of his eating of the flesh of Apis, 
after Cambyses had slain it and thrown it out, when 
no other animal would taste or even come near it, 
he lost the first rank he had hitherto held amongst 
the sacred animals.” 

Such is the opinion of Plutarch; but it may be 
doubted if the dog ever enjoyed the same -exalted 
rank among the sacred animals as the cat and 
many others, however much it was esteemed by the 
Egyptians for its fidelity. It was sacred*, but not 
universally worshipped. It was not held in the 
same repute in every part of Egypt, as we have 
already seen from the disputes between the Cyno- 
polites and Oxyrhinchites ; nor was it looked upon 
as one of those ‘‘ which were worshipped by the 
whole nation, as were the Ibis, the hawk, the Cy- 
nocephalus, and the Apis.” T 

The assertion of Plutarch respecting the disgrace 
into which the dog fell may be justly doubted ; and 
Herodotus, whose authority is to be preferred, 
in his account of Apis’s death, and the care taken 
by the priests to bury its body, disproves his state- 
ment, and stamps it with the fabulous character 
which belongs to so many of the stories contained 
in the treatise of Isis and Osiris. Indeed, the idea 
seems so nearly connected with the group of the 
God Mithras, where the dog is represented feeding 
on the blood of the slaughtered ox, that there is 
reason to believe the story derived its origin from 
the Persian idol. 

* Plato (Gorgias. p. 398. transl.) calls it “ one of the Deities of 


Egypt.” Vide Plut. s. 72. 73. 
+ Plut. s. 73. 
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Among those who acknowledged the sacred cha- 
racter of the dog, the respect it received was very 
‘remarkable; for whenever one of those animals 
died a natural death, all the inmates of the house 
shaved their heads and their whole body *; and if 
any food, whether wine, corn, or any thing else, 
happened to be in the house at the time, it was for- 
bidden to be applied to any use. 

According to some ancient authors, the dog was 
fabled to have been the guard of Isis and Osiris, 
and to have been revered on account of its assisting 
Isis in her search after the dead body of her hus- 
band; ‘ for which reason,” they addt, “ dogs are 
made to head the procession in the ceremonies of 
Isis, as if to record their utility on that occasion.” 

Herodotus does not confine the burying-place 
of the dog to any particular district. ‘« Every one,” 
he says, ‘‘inters them in their own town, where 
they are deposited in sacred chests ¢;” and if their 
funeral rites were performed with greater honour 
in the Cynopolite nome, it is evident, from the 
mummies found in different parts of the country, » 
that great care was taken in the mode of embalming 
them in other places. We are told§ that, having 
been properly prepared by the embalmers of ani- 
mals, and wrapped in linen, they were deposited in 
the tombs allotted to them, the bystanders beating 
themselves in token of grief, and uttering lament- 
ations in their honour. 

According to Clemens of Alexandria ||, two 

* Herodot. il. 66. Diod. i. 84. 


+ Diod. i. 87, t Herodot. ii. 77, 
) Diod. i. 84, || Clemens, Strom, lib, vy. 
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dogs were the emblem of the two hemispheres. 
Horapollo* pretends that the dog represents “a 
scribe t, a prophet (pontiff), laughter, the spleen,” 
and other things equally improbable ; and Iambli- 
chust supposes a certain physical analogy in the 
dog, as well as the Cynocephalus and the weasel, 
with the Moon. But the latter evidently con- 
founds the Moon or Thoth with the other Mer- 
cury Anubis, to whom the dog was thought to be 
sacred. 

The greatest number of dog mummies that I 
met with in Egypt were at the small town of El 
Hareib, a little below the modern Manfaloot, at 
Thebes, and in the vicinity of Shardna. But it is 
probable that every town had a place of interment 
set apart for them, as for other animals that died 
and were buriedat the public expense, whichhaving 
accidentally escaped the researches of modern exca- 
vators, remain unknown. 

The different breeds of dogs in Egypt I have § 
already mentioned, which were kept by chasseurs 
and others for the same purposes as at the present 
day. According to Atlian, they were the most 
fleet in pursuit of game ; and the same quickness 
seems to have taught them a mode of avoiding 
the crocodile while drinking at the Nile. “ For, 
fearing to stop in one spot, lest they should be 
carried off by one of those animals, they run by 


* Horapollo, i. 39, 40., and 1i. 22. ; 

+ Perhaps a mistake arising from the Cynocephalus being the symbol 
of Thoth and of letters. 

f Iambl. de Myst. sect. v. c. 8. § Vol. III. p. 32. 
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the edge of the stream, and, licking the water as 
they pass, they may be said to snatch, or even to 
‘steal, a draught, before their enemy lurking beneath 
the surface can rise to the attack.”* But this is 
not the only remarkable peculiarity mentioned by 
fEliant, who had heard (for the naturalist always 
defends himself with the word axovw) that Socialism 
already existed among the dogs of Memphis, who, 
depositing all they stole in one place, met together 
to enjoy a common repast. 

I now proceed to notice an error which has been 
repeated by ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
respecting the God Anubis, who is universally 
represented by them with the head of a dog.t 
It would be tedious to enumerate the names of 
those who have repeated this fable. The dog was 
universally believed by all but the Egyptians them- 
_ Selves to be the peculiar type of Anubis. Roman 
sculptors went so far as to represent him with the 
dog’s head they thought he bore in the temples of 
the Nile; and the ignorance of poets and others 
who persisted in describing Anubis as a dog-headed 
God, is only equalled by that which led them to 
give a female character to the Sphinx. 

It was the jackal, and not the dog, which was 
the emblem of Anubis ; and if this God was really 
worshipped as the presiding Deity of Cynopo- 
lis, as some have maintained §, it was probably in 
consequence of the jackal and the dog having 


* /Blian. Nat. An, vi. 53. t+ Aélian, vii. 19. 
{ Vide also supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 440, : 
§ Strabo, xvii. p. 558. 
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been included under the same generic denomi- 
nation. But no representation occurs of Anubis 
with the head of that animal. The dog is rarely, 
if ever, found except as a domestic animal, in 
Egyptian sculpture: the only one I remember to 
have seen, which had any reference to a sacred 
subject, was in a mutilated statue representing a 
man seated beneath the animal’s head, in the atti- 
tude common to figures found in the tombs ; and 
the hieroglyphics accompanying it plainly show it 
to have been a funereal group. But it is possible 
that even this was intended to represent a jackal ; 
for unless the exact character of the latter has 
been carefully maintained, it is difficult, in a mu- 
tilated statue, to distinguish between it and the 
Egyptian fox-dog; and from its forming part of 
a funereal group, and therefore connected with 
Anubis, it is more likely to have been intended 
for the jackal than the dog. I have restored the 
lost portions of it in the drawing given in the 
plate.* The hieroglyphics are evidently of early 
time; and if it was really intended to represent a 
dog, it only goes to prove that this animal was also 
dedicated to Anubis. 

The fidelity of the dog and its utility to man 
were no doubt the original causes of its being ad- 
mitted amongst the sacred animals of Egypt; and 
it is evident from the paintings that it enjoyed 
great privileges as a domestic animal, being the 
constant companion of persons of all classes, as in. 


* Vide Plate 43. fig. 4. 
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European countries at the present day. It ac- 
companied them in their walks, assisted them in 
the chase, and was kept as a favourite in the house. 

A similar regard is not extended to it by the 
modern Egyptians, whose Moslem prejudices con- 
sider it an unclean animal. Even a Méleki, the 
most liberal of the four sects in favour of the dog, 
would not touch the nose or the wet hairs of this 
animal, without thinking himself defiled and bound 
to submit to purification from the contact. The 
dog is therefore seldom admitted into the houses of 
the Moslems, who even believe that, independent of 
its being unclean, its presence within doors keeps 
away the good spirits from their abode. But it is 
not ill-treated, and those which are wild in the 
streets are fed by morsels occasionally thrown to 
them during a repast; and small tanks of water 
, placed at the corners of the streets are regularly 
filled for their use. The name of dog applied to 
any man is, as might be supposed, a great term of 
reproach among the Moslems (‘‘a Jew’s dog,” 
the lowest caste of dog, being the unapproachable 
climax); but it appears somewhat inconsistent in 
us to choose the dog as the most uncomplimentary 
designation, when we are disposed to speak so 
favourably of that faithful animal. This, however, 
may be accounted for by early impressions received 
from the Bible*, and some other causes. 


* With the Jews a “dead dog” was the greatest term of reproach. 
2Sam. xvi. 9. Vide also 2 Kings, viii. 13., of the term “ dog.” 
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WoLtr. 


The name of this animal, in Coptic oudnsh, 
is satisfactorily shown from the hieroglyphics to 
have been the same in olden times; the figure of 
the wolf, like the other wild beasts, being accom- 
panied by its phonetic name* in the paintings of 
Beni Hassan. It was peculiarly sacred at Lyco- 
polist in Upper Egypt; where wolf mummies are 
found in small excavated chambers in the rock, 
behind the modern town of E’Sioot ; and the coins 
of the Lycopolite nome, in the time of the Empire, 
bear on their reverse a wolf, with the word Lyco. 
«In that nome alone of all Egypt,” says Plutarch{, 
“the people eat sheep, because the wolf does, 
whom they revere as a God ;” and Diodorus § in- 
cludes the wolf among the animals which after 
death were treated with the same respect as during 
their lifetime, like the cat, Ichneumon, dog, hawk, 
Ibis, crocodile, and others. 

Herodotus|| observes that the wolves of Egypt 
were scarcely larger than foxes; Aristotle con- 
siders them inferior in size to those of Greece; 
and Pliny** says they were small and inactive ; 
which is fully proved by modern experience. In 
their habits they are also unlike the wolves of 
Europe, as they never range in packs, but gene- 
rally prowl about singly ; nor do I ever remember 


* Vide Vol. III. p.19. Woodcut, No. 328. fig. 13. 


+ Strabo, xvii. p. 559. ip Plutedesisyes 12 
§ Diodor. i. 83. || Herodot. ii. 67. 
q Aristot. Hist.Anim. lib. viii. 28. ** Pliny, viii. 22. 
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having seen more than two together, either in the 
desert or in the valley of the Nile. Sonnini’s erro- 
neous assertion that the wolf and fox are not found 
in Egypt, I have already noticed*; and, as the 
learned Larcher justly observes, the historian of 
Halicarnassus, ‘‘an Asiatic by birth, must have 
known the jackal, which was common to all Asia 
Minor, as well as the wolf; and if he knew them 
both, it was impossible for him to have mistaken 
a jackal for a wolf.” 

Herodotus mentionst a festival, which still con- 
tinued to be celebrated during his visit to Egypt, 
and was reported to have been instituted to com- 
memorate the descent of King Rhampsinitus to 
the lower regions, where he played at dice with 
Ceres. ‘‘On this occasion,” says the historian, 
‘* one of the priests being clad in a cloak of tissued 
' stuff, made on the very day of the ceremony, and 
having his eyes covered, is conducted to the road 
leading to the temple of Ceres, and there left. 
Two wolves then take him to the temple of the 
Goddess, distant about 20 stades (25 miles) from 
the city, and afterwards bring him back to the 
same spot.” Herodotus very naturally treats this 
idle story as it deserves. But we may infer, from 
the wolf being mentioned with the Goddess Ceres, 
that the animal was connected with some of the 
rites of Isis; and Eusebiust states that the wolf 
was honoured in Egypt, because Isis with her son 
Horus being on the point of encountering Typho, 
was assisted by Osiris under the form of a wolf. 


* Vol. III. p. 27. + Herodot. ii. 122. 
t Euseb. Preepar. Evang. ii. 1. 
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Diodorus*, after saying ‘that some suppose the 
wolf to have been honoured on account of the af: 
finity observed between it and the dog,” states that 
*‘they give another, but more fabulous reason,” 
which is similar to that mentioned by Eusebius. 
** They pretend,” says the historian, “that Osiris 
came from Hades in the shape of a wolf, to assist 
Isis and her son Horus, when preparing to give battle 
to Typho; and the latter being defeated, the 
conquerors paid religious respect to the animal to 
whose appearance they attributed the victory. 
Others affirm that during an invasion of the Ethio- 
pians, a large body of wolves having routed the 
enemy, and driven them out of Egypt, beyond the 
city of Elephantina, their worship became esta- 
blished in that part of the country, which received 
the name of the Lycopolite Nome.” With this 
fable may be connected the statement of Macro- 
biust, that ‘‘the Thebaic city Lycopolis venerates 
Apollo (Horus) and the wolf with similar honours ;” 
though his etymological suggestions abound with 
the combined fancies of the Romans and the 
Greeks. 

Fabulous as are these tales, they tend to show 
that the worship of this animal had reference to 
some of the festivals of Isis; and future researches 
at Lycopolis may enable us to discover the relation 
between the Goddess and the sacred animal of 
that city. According to Herodotus} the bodies 
of wolves which died in different parts of Egypt 

* Diodor. i. 88. and 83, + Macrob., Saturn, i. 19. 


, { Herodot. il. 67. 
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were not transported to Lycopolis, but were buried 
in the place where they happened to be found; 
but it is probable that they did not receive the same 
honours throughout the country, and those places 
where the sheep was particularly sacred could 
scarcely be expected to venerate the enemies of 
their favourite animal. 

fEilian*, indeed, confines the worship of the wolf 
to certain parts of the country, in the expression 
‘those Egyptians who venerate the wolf.” But 
his idea of their rooting up the wolfbane is one of 
the many idle tales of ancient writers, who paused 
not to inquire if a plant bore the same name in other 
countries by which it was known to them, or even 
if it was a production of the soil. 


Fox Anp JACKAL. 


The worship of the wolf was perhaps connected 
with that of the fox and jackal; and the caves of 
Lycopolis present the mummies of these last, as 
well as of the animal whose name it bore. 

The jackal is the invariable emblem of Anubis. 
The Deity has the head of that animal, and it even 
occurs in the place of the God himself. For some 
mysterious reason it is always of a black colour; 
and the length of its legs, and generally elongated 
form, show that their mode of representing it was 
conventional. ‘This was probably owing to their 
confining themselves to the imitation of an early 


* /Blian, ix. 18. 
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style, from which later artists were forbidden to 
depart, as was usually the case in the religious sub- 
jects of the Egyptians. 

The head of the jackal was even given to one of 
the four Genii of Amenti, whose figures were at- 
tached to particular portions of the viscera of human 
mummies, and whose heads form the covers of the 
four vases deposited in the tombs. It also be- 
longed to another Deity of the same form as Anu- 
bis, whom I suppose to be Macedo, the Cerex- 
ochus of Dr. Young’s ‘ temporary nomenclature.” 

Foxes and jackals are very common in Egypt. 
They are inferior in size to the generality of those 
in Europe and Asia, which accords with a remark 
of Denon, that the animals of Egypt are a smaller 
variety than in some other countries; but their 
habits are similar. Every evening, about sunset, the 
jackals issue from their caves or lurking-places. 
Then, calling each other together by loud and con- 
tinued howlings, accompanied byan occasional bark, 
they leave the mountains, and scatter themselves 
over the plains in quest of food; and it is amusing 
to see them enjoy a plentiful repast of locusts, when- 
ever a swarm of those insects settles in the country. 


Ture IcHNEUMON.* 


The Ichneumon was particularly worshipped by 
the Heracleopolitest, who lived ina nome situated 


* Viverraichneumon, Linn.; the Mangusta, Cuv.; or Herpestes, lig. 
+ Ablian, x. 47. 
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in the valley of the Nile, a little to the south of the 
entrance to the modern province of the Fyoom. 
It was “reputed sacred to Lucina and Latona.” 

The principal cause of the respect paid to this 
animal was supposed to be its hostility to the cro- 
codile, an animal held in great abhorrence by the 
people of Heracleopolis. It destroyed its eggs, 
and some believed that it attacked the crocodile 
itself, Diodorus* affirms that it broke the eggs 
of the crocodile, not for the sake of foodt, but 
from a benevolent motive towards mankind, whose 
welfare it sought to promote by killing the off. 
spring of that odious animal. But this idea pro- 
bably arose from its having been observed not to 
eat the young, when of a large size and ready to 
leave the egg, preferring, as no doubt it did, with 
the taste of an epicure, a fresh-laid egg, or at least 
-one which had not so far undergone a change as to 
contain within it the hard and scaly substance of a 
full-formed crocodile. 

Were it not, adds the historian, for the service 
it thus renders to the country, the river would 
become unapproachable, from the multitude of cro- 
codiles ; and it even kills them when full-crown, 
by means of a wonderful and almost incredible 
contrivance. Covering itself with a coat of mud, 
the Ichneumon watches the moment when the cro- 
codile, coming out of the river, sleeps (as is its 
custom) upon a sand-bank, with its open mouth 
(turned towards the wind), and adroitly gliding 


* Diodor, i. 87. + Diodor. i, 35. 
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down its throat, penetrates to its entrails. It then 
gnaws through its stomach; and having killed 
its enemy, escapes without receiving any injury. 
However unworthy of credit this story may be, 
the destruction of the crocodile’s eggs by the Ich- 
heumon is not improbable, both on account of its 
preferring eggs to every kind of food, and from its 
inhabiting the banks of the river, where those ani- 
mals deposit them in the sand. And though the 
part of the country in which the Ichneumon abounds 
lies more to the north than the usual abode of the 
crocodile at the present day, there is little doubt 
that in former times the latter frequented Lower 
Egypt; and this is proved by the fact of its having 
been the sacred animal of the Arsinoite nome. 

It is, indeed, fortunate for the crocodiles of the 
present day that Ichneumons no longer abound in 
the same districts, and that their degenerate de- 
scendants have not inherited the skill of those 
mentioned by Diodorus. ‘The “tas parentum, 
pejor avis,” giving the ‘‘ progeniem vitiosiorem,” 
has been a great relief to the crocodiles of modern 
days; who now enjoy their usual szesta without the 
fear of those unwelcome intruders. The chivalrous 
adventures of the Ichneumon have ceased to be 
recorded by the more matter-of-fact researches of 
modern naturalists; and the interests of the two 
animals no longer clash, as in the days of their 
adoration. 

The nome of Heracleopolis, the Fyoom, and the 
vicinity of Cairo, still continue to be the chief resort 
of the Ichneumon ; and it is sometimes tamed and 
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kept by the modern, as by the ancient Egyptians, 
to protect their houses from rats. But from its 
great predilection for eggs and poultry, they gene- 
rally find the injury it does far outbalances the good 
derived from its services, as a substitute for the cat. 
In form it partakes of the weasel; with which it 
was formerly classed, under the head of Viverra. 
It is the Mangousta of Buffon, and the Nims, 
Tiffeh, and Kot Pharaoon (or ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Cat’’) 
of the Arabs. Its length is two feet seven inches, 
measuring from the end of the tail to the tip of the 
nose, the tail being one foot four inches, and it is 
covered with long bristly hair. 

Though easily tamed, Ichneumons are seldom 
used by the modern Egyptians, for the reasons al- 
ready given. Unless taken very young, and ac- 
customed to the habits of a domestic life, they 
‘always prefer the fields to the confinement of the 
house ; and those I kept at Cairo, though perfectly 
tame and approachable, were ever ready to escape 
to the garden, when an opportunity offered. And, 
whether from a jealousy common to two of the 
same profession, or from some natural hostility, I 
always found an irreconcileable hatred to exist be- 
tween the Ichneumons and the cats of the ménage, 
which last generally avoided a second rencontre 
with a full-grown Ichneumon. 

Much controversy has existed on the question, 
whether Ichneumons were tamed, and used in the 
houses of modern Egypt. Some have affirmed 
that they were frequently domesticated, others 
that this was incompatible with their nature. The 
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truth, as in many similar instances, lies between 
both. Some have most unquestionably been reared, 
and have served the purpose of a cat, as I know from 
positive experience, as well as from the reports of 
others. The two in my own possession at Cairo 
were very imperfectly tamed, being caught when 
full-grown; but I have seen one in the house of 
S. Lavoratori perfectly domesticated, against which 
the only complaint was its propensity to appro- 
priate the eggs and poultry. On the other hand, 
it may be observed, that the custom of keeping 
them is by no means general, and the few which 
are accidentally met with are rather objects of 
curiosity than utility. 

The paintings of Thebes, Memphis, and other 
parts of Egypt, frequently represent this animal 
clandestinely searching for eggs, or carrying off 
young birds from their nests amidst the water- 
plants of the lakes; and some representations of 
it in bronze confirm the authority of those ancient 
writers, who place it among the sacred animals of 
Egypt. Plutarch* attributes the religious respect 
of the Egyptians for the ox, sheep, and Ichneumon, 
to their utility to mankind.t ‘The people of 
Lemnos in like manner venerate the lark, from its 
finding out and breaking the eggs of the cater- 
pillar; and the Thessalianst the stork, because 
on its first appearance in their country it destroys 
the numerous serpents with which it is then in- 
fested. They have therefore made a law that 


* Plut. de Is. s. 74. + Cicero, Nat. Deor. lib.i. 
—£ Conf. Plin. x. 23, 
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whoever kills one of these birds should suffer 
banishment.” ‘The asp, the weasel, and the 
beetle, on the other hand, are worshipped on ac- 
count of certain resemblances, (obscure as they 
are,) which those creatures are thought to present 
to the operations of the Divine power.” 

Herodotus says little respecting the Ichneu- 
mon*, except that it received the same honours of 
sepulture as the domestic animals. But Aliant 
tells us that it destroyed the eggs of the asp, and 
fought. against that poisonous reptile, which ap- 
pears the most plausible reason for the veneration 
in which it was held by the Egyptians. Pliny t, 
Strabo, and Atlian§ relate the manner in which it 
attacked the asp, and was protected from the effect 
of its poisonous bite. Allian says it covered itself 
with a coat of mud, which rendered its body proof 

.against the fangs of its enemy; or if no mud was 
near, it wetted its body with water and rolled itself 
in the sand. Its nose, which alone remained ex- 
posed, was then enveloped in several folds of its 
tail, and it thus commenced theattack. If bitten, 
its death was inevitable ||; but all the efforts of the 
asp were unavailable against its artificial coat of 
mail, and the Ichneumon, attacking it ona sudden, 
seized it by the throat and immediately killed it, 

Strabo | gives a similar account of its covering 
itself with mud in order to attack the ‘crocodile ; 


* Herodot. ii. 77. + Aélian, Nat. An. vi. c. 38. 

{ Plin. viii. ¢, 24. § lian, iii, 22. 

|| Contrary to the common story of its eating a particular herb as 
an antidote, like the wéran mentioned in the next page. 

{ Strabo, xvii. p. 558. 
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and adds, that its mode of killing the asp was by 
seizing it by the head or tail, and dragging it into 
the river. In Pliny and Aristotle’s description * 
of the Ichneumon, we find the same story respect- 
ing the coat of mud, in which it was clad for an 
encounter with the asp; and the former adds, that 
on perceiving its enemy, it deferred the attack until 
it had called to its assistance other Ichneumons. 
But modern experience proves that, without having 
recourse to a cuirass of mud, the Ichneumon fear- 
lessly attacks snakes ; and the moment it perceives 
themt raise their head from the ground, it seizes 
them at the back of the neck, and with a single 
bite lays them dead before it. 

Diodorus affirms? that the cat was regarded as 
the destroyer of the asp, and other deadly serpents. 
But though the cat is known to attack them, its 
habits are not such as to ensure its success in these 
encounters. Even in attacking the scorpion, few 
have the address to kill that reptile, till it has been 
acquired by experience, which with the asp would 
be far too dearly bought. ‘The way in which cats 
attack the scorpion is curious. ‘They turn it over 
on its back by a blow of their claws upon its side, 
and then placing one foot on the body they tear 
off the tail with the other; and thus deprived of its 
weapon of offence, it is killed, and sometimes eaten, 
without further risk. 

The Arabs relate that when the wdaran, or 


* Aristot. Hist. An. ix. 6. : 

+ As Pliny says, “ obliquo capite speculatus invadat in fauces.” 
(vii. 24.) It only eats the brains. 

{ Diodor. i. 87. 
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lacerta monitor, attacks a snake, and is bitten 
by its venomous fangs, it immediately runs to a 
particular herb which grows in the desert; and 
eating some of it, and rubbing the wounded part 
upon the leaves, it recovers from the effect of the 
poison and returns to the fight. One assured 
me that he had witnessed an encounter of this 
kind, in which he perceived the effects of the herb 
whenever the lizard was wounded by its adversary ; 
and having plucked it up during their continued 
encounter, he saw the wounded lizard seek in vain 
this antidote, and die of the bite. But the tales 
of the Arabs are not always true ; and this cannot 
fail to recal the ancient belief in the properties of 
the Elephoboscon and Dictamnus. 

Pliny mentions several plants said to be remedies 
against the bites of serpents*; and Cicerot asserts 
that ‘‘the wild goats of Crete, when wounded by 
poisonous arrows, fled to a herb called Dictamnus, 
which they had no sooner tasted than the arrows 
forthwith fell from their bodies.” This is re- 
peated in other words by Aristotle and Plinyf, 
and by Virgil§ in these lines : — 


‘“Dictamnum genitrix Cretzea carpit ab Ida 
Puberibus caulem foliis, et flore comantem 
Purpureo : non illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres hesere sagitte.” 


With regard to Aélian’s remark|| of the Ich- 
neumon being both male and female, we may con- 
clude that, like the notion respecting the spotted 


* Plin, xxii. 22, et alibi. t Cicero, Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
Corin. xey, 8. “ Statim decidentibus telis.” Aristot.An. ix. 6. 
§ Virg. Ain. xii, 412. || ASlian, An. x. 47. 
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hyzena (or Marafeen of Ethiopia), it originated in 
a peculiarity common to both those animals; and 
the ludicrous statement afterwards given by the 
naturalist was supplied by a misguided imagin- 
ation. 

The vicinity of the Heracleopolite and Arsinoite 
nomes, where two animals the most hostile to 
one another were revered, seems to have led to 
serious and repeated disputes. And to such a point 
was their animosity carried, that even the respect, 
with which the national vanity of an Egyptian 
might be expected to regard a monument so uni- 
versally celebrated as the Labyrinth, was not suf- 
ficient to restrain the fanaticism of the Heracle- 
opolites in maintaining the cause of their favourite 
animal. It is to the repeated injuries done by them 
to that building that we may attribute its early di- 
lapidation*, and the difficulty now experienced in 
ascertaining its real position or its plan. 

Though I do not propose here to enter into an 
inquiry respecting the site of the Labyrinth, it may 
not be altogether irrelevant to remark, that the fact 
of Pliny’s placing it in the Heracleopolite nomet, 
and the circumstance above alluded to, of the peo- 
ple of that province having repeatedly injured the 
building, sufficiently prove it to have been very 
near the eastern confines of the Arsinoite district. 
Hence also we perceive that it was not in the vi- 
cinity of the lake Meeris, the modern Birket el Korn. 


* Pliny, xxxvi. 13. ' ; : 
+ Plin. xxxvi. 13. “ Durat (Jabyrinthus) etiam nunc in Heracleote 


nomo.” 
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This misconception arose from the statement of 
Herodotus, who has confounded the canal with the 
lake Meeris; and I believe the real position of this 
celebrated edifice will prove to be in the spot 
already indicated by me*, close to the pyramid of 
Howara. Here remains of granite and limestone 
mark its site; and they sufficiently accord, both 
from their appearance, and from the locality, with 
the accounts of Pliny, Strabot, and Diodorus. t 


Tue Hya@na VutGaRis AND CrocuTa. 


The only representations of the hyzena in the 
paintings of Thebes show it to have been looked 
upon as an enemy to the flocks and fields, and to 
have been hunted by the peasants, who either 
Shot it with arrows, or caught it in traps. No 
sculpture in the temples, and no emblem in the 
tombs, furnish the least authority for supposing it 
sacred, though some have thought it was dedicated 
to the Egyptian Mars. 

It is very common throughout Egypt; and the 
paintings of Thebes, Beni Hassan, and the tombs 
near the pyramids, show it to have frequented the 
upper and lower country in ancient times as at the 
present day. Its Coptic name is e,01Te, and the 
same by which the hieroglyphics prove -it to have 
been known in the ancient Egyptian language. 

The favourite food of this animal seems to be the 


* Vide Egypt and Thebes, p. 355. + Strabo, xvii. p. 557. 
tL Diodor. i. 66. “ Mapa rov eordovy roy ee rnv Motpwog Aywyny,” 
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ass. It sometimes attacks cattle and men, and is 
particularly dreaded by the modern peasants; but 
I never found one which ventured to attack a man 
who fearlessly advanced towards it, except when 
rendered savage by a wound, or by the desire 
natural to all animals of defending its young. On 
these occasions it is a rude and dangerous anta- 
gonist. Its general mode of attacking a man is by 
rushing furiously against him, and throwing him 
down by a blow of its large bony head; and in 
a sandy place it is said first to throw up a cloud 
of dust with its hind legs, and then to close with 
its opponent, while disconcerted by this wily arti- 
fice. 

The Abyssinians have an extraordinary fancy 
respecting the hyana. They affirm that a race of 
people who inhabit their country, and who usually 
follow the trade of blacksmiths, have the power of 
changing their form at pleasure, and assuming that 
of the hyena. I had often heard this tale from 
natives of Abyssinia living in Egypt, and having 
been told many equally extravagant I was not sur- 
prised at their credulity. Meeting accidentally 
with an Englishman who had lived about thirty 
years there, and who on his way to Europe was 
staying a few days at Cairo, I mentioned, in the 
course of conversation, this singular notion, with 
an evident demonstration of my own disbelief, and 
with an inquiry whether it was generally credited. 
Looking at me with an unequivocal expression of 
pity for my ignorance, he answered that no Abys- 
sinian ever doubted it, and that no one at all ac- 
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quainted with that country would think of asking 
such a question. ‘ Every one,” he added, ‘ knows 
that those blacksmiths have the power of as- 
suming the form of a hyana, which as naturally 
belongs to them as that of a man. I had a proof 
of it a few days before I left Abyssinia. For while 
walking and conversing with one of them, I hap- 
pened to turn my head aside for a few instants, and 
on looking round again I found that he had changed 
himself, and was trotting away ata little distance 
from me under his new form.” 

The hyzena crocuta, or spotted hyzena*, differs 
from the former in its form and colour, as well as 
its habits, which are gregarious. It appears to 
answer to the Chaus of Plinyt, which Linneus 
places in the Felis tribe. It is the Crocuta of 
Strabot, which he considers a hybrid of the wolf and 
the dog. Large packs of them infest the country 
in many parts of Upper Ethiopia, but they do not 
extend their visits to Nubia or Egypt; and in for- 
mer times also they seem to have been unknown 
in Egypt. For the sculptured representations of 
them show that they were only brought out of cu- 
riosity as presents to the Pharaohs, to be placed 
among the strange animals of foreign countries in 
the vivaria, or zoological gardens, of the royal do- 
main. Nor is there any probability of their having 
held a place amongst the sacred animals either of 


Egypt or Ethiopia. 


* The Marafeen or Marafeeb of Berber and Sennaar. 
+ Plin. viii. 19. “ Effigie lupi, pardorum maculis.” 
T Strabo, xvii. p.533. 
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Tue Cat. 


The respect with which the Cat was treated in 
Egypt, was such as few of the sacred animals en- 
joyed. Its worship was universally acknowledged 
throughout the country*; and though, in some 
districts, the honours paid to it were less marked 
than in the immediate neighbourhood of Bubastis, 
its sanctity was nowhere denied ; and the privileges 
accorded to the emblem of the Egyptian Diana, 
were as scrupulously maintained in the Thebaid, 
asin Lower Egypt. ‘‘ Never,” says Cicerot, “ did 
any one hear tell of a cat having been killed 
by an Egyptian ;” and so bigoted were they in 
their veneration for this animal, that neither the 
influence of their own magistrates, nor the dread 
of the Roman name, could prevent the populace 
from sacrificing to their vengeance an unfortunate 
Roman who had accidentally killed a cat. t 

When one of them died a natural death, all the 
inmates of the house shaved their eyebrows in 
token of mourning, and having embalmed the body, 
they buried it with great pomp; so that, as Dio- 
dorus§ observes, ‘‘ they not only respected some 
animals, as cats, ichneumons, dogs, and hawks, 
during their lifetime, but extended the same 
honours to them after death.” 

All writers seem to agree about the respect 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 559. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 29. ‘‘ Ne fando quidem auditum est, cro- 
; an 
codilum, aut ibim, aut felem violatum ab Agyptio.” 
£ Diodor. i. 83. Vide supra, p. 95. § Diodor. i. 83. 
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shown to the Cat throughout the country ; we can 
therefore with difficulty credit the assertion of a 
late author*, who states, ‘“‘that in Alexandria, one 
of these animals was sacrificed to Horus,” even 
though the city was inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation, in great part composed of Greeks. ‘Those 
which died in the vicinity of Bubastist, were sent 
to that city, to repose within the precincts of the 
place particularly devoted to their worship. Others 
were deposited in certain consecrated spots set 
apart for the purpose, near the town where they 
had lived. In all cases, the expense of the funeral 
rites depended on the donations of pious indi- 
viduals, or on the peculiar honours paid to the 
Goddess of whom they were the emblem. Many 
were, no doubt, sent by their devout masters to 
Bubastis itself, from an impression that they would 
repose in greater security near the abode of their 
patron; and to the same feeling which induced 
their removal to a choice place of burial, may be 
attributed the abundance of Cat mummies in the 
vicinity of Shekh Hassan, where a small rock 
temple marks the site of the Speos Artemidos.t 
Those cats, which during their lifetime had been 
worshipped in the temple of Pasht§, as the living 
types of that Goddess, were doubtless treated after 
death with additional honours, and buried in a far 
more sumptuous manner. ‘This distinguished post 


* Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. iii. 24., quoted by Larcher. 
Herodot. ii. 301, 


+ Herodot. ii. 67. { Vide my Egypt and Thebes, p. 379. 


\ Of this Goddess, and her temple at Bubastis, vide supra, Vol. 1. 
(2d Series) p. 277. 
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raised them from the rank of emblems, to that of 
representatives of the Deity herself. ‘The Cyno- 
cephalus kept in the temple of Hermopolis, or the 
sacred hawk adored at Heliopolis, enjoyed, in like 
manner, a consideration far beyond the rest of 
their species, though all were sacred to Thoth 
and Ré, the Gods of those cities: and this remark 
equally applies to all the sacred animals of Egypt. 

I have already observed, that in places where 
the Deities, to whom particular animals were con- 
secrated, held a distinguished post in the sanctuary, 
the ceremony of removing them, after death, to an- 
other city was dispensed with.* We consequently 
find that the bodies of cats were embalmed and 
buried at Thebes, and other towns, where the rites 
of Pasht were duly observed: and if some indi- 
viduals, as already stated, preferred, from a bigoted 
fancy or extravagant affection, to send the body of 
a favourite to the Necropolis of Bubastis, it was 
done with the same view, as when a zealous votary 
of Osiris requested, on his death-bed, that his body 
should be removed from his native town to “the 
city of Abydus. This, as Plutarch sayst, ‘* was 
in order that it might appear to rest in the same 
grave with Osiris himself ;” but it was merely a 
caprice, in no way arguing a common custom. A 
few instances of a similar kind probably induced 
Herodotus to infer the general practice of removing 
the cats which had died in other places to Bubastis, 
as the Ibis to Hermopolis. t 


* Vide supra, p.100. - blut. derlsasa20: 
{ Herodot. ii. 67. 
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After showing how prolific Egypt was in domestic 
animals, Herodotus mentions* two peculiarities of 
‘the cats, by which he accounts for their numbers 
not increasing to the extent they otherwise would. 
But these, like other prodigies of the good old 
times, have ceased in Egypt, and the actions of 
cats, like other things, have been reduced to the 
level of common-place realities. He tells us, that 
‘when a house caught fire, the only thought of the 
Egyptians was to preserve the lives of the cats. 
Ranging themselves therefore in bodies round the 
house, they endeavoured to rescue those animals 
from the flames, totally disregarding the destruc- 
tion of the property itself; but, notwithstanding all 
their precautions, the cats, leaping over the heads 
and gliding between the legs of the bystanders, 
rushed into the Hames, as if impelled by divine 
agency to self-destruction.” Were this true the 
love of their domestic animals must frequently 
have sacrificed several contiguous houses, during 
their exertions to prevent the suicide of a cat ; but, 
however great the grief of the Egyptians, in wit- 
nessing these wonderful cases of a feline félo de 
se, we may make some allowance for the exagger- 
ation of a Greekt, and doubt the neglect of their 
burning dwellings? stated by the historian. 

That their numbers do not diminish in Egypt, 


* Herodot. ii. 66.; and Elian, vii. 27. 

+ I have had occasion to observe, that Herodotus has sometimes 
sacrificed truth to the pleasure of setting forth an amusing contrast to 
Greek customs, and striking his readers or hearers with surprise. Se- 
yeral instances of this may be pointed out in his Euterpe, 35 and 36. 

f£ “ Apednoavres obevyvvat ro Katopevor,” 
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is perceptibly felt by the present inhabitants of 
Cairo; who are frequently obliged to profit by 
the privilege of sending their surplus Cat popu- 
lation to the house of the Kadi, where a fund is 
charitably provided for their maintenance. When 
they are found to have increased, as is often the 
case, to a troublesome extent in a house, the in- 
mates send a basket full of cats to be set loose 
in the Kadi’s court-yard ; without much regard to 
the feelings of the neighbours, who happen to live 
in so disagreeable a vicinity. Daily at the asser*, 
a person, employed for this purpose, brings a 
certain quantity of meat, cut into small pieces, 
which is thrown into the middle of the court-yard, 
and a prodigious number of cats is seen about 
that hour, coming down from the walls on all 
sides, to partake of their expected repast. The 
weak and the newly arrived fare but badly, the 
whole being speedily carried off by the veterans, 
and the most pugnacious of the party, — the for- 
mer excelling in rapidity of swallowing, the latter 
in appropriating ; and many only obtain a small 
portion, while the claws and teeth of their stronger 
competitors are occupied. 

A similar feeling in favour of this animal pro- 
vides food for other communities of cats, in various 
parts of the city; and though they no longer enjoy 
the same honours as their predecessors, they are 
invariably well treated by the modern Egyptians, 
from their utility in freeing the houses from the 


* In the afternoon, between midday and sunset. 
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numerous rats and reptiles which so often infest 
them. Such favourites are they, that, while the 
dog is looked upon as an unclean animal, whose 
touch is carefully avoided by the Moslem, the cat is 
often allowed to partake of the same dish with its 
master; unless there be reason to suppose it has 
been contaminated by eating a scorpion, or other 
unclean reptile. 

The origin of the respect paid to the Cat by 
the ancient Egyptians, was owing to the benefits 
it was thought to confer on mankind, by destroying 
various noxious reptiles.* And though, as I have 
already observed, Diodorus, in considering it as the 
enemy of the asp, and other serpents, gives it 
more credit than it really deserved, its utility in a 
country like Egypt must have been universally 
allowed. This predilection for it is frequently 
alluded to in the paintings, where a favourite cat 
is represented accompanying the master of the 
house in his fowling excursions, or when seated 
at home with a party of friends. 

“The care they took of the Cat, and other sacred 
animals,” says Diodorust, ‘‘was remarkable. For 
these and the ichneumons, they prepared bread 
sopped in milk, or fish of the Nile cut up into small 
pieces, and each was supplied with the kind of food 
best suited to its habits and taste. As soon as 
they died, they were carried amidst bitter lament- 
ations to the embalmers, and their bodies having 
been prepared with oil of cedar, and other aromatic 


* Diodor. i. 87. + Diodor., i. §3. 
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substances capable of preserving them, were de- 
posited in sacred vaults.” 

Numerous embalmed Cats are found in tombs 
at Thebes, and other places in Upper and Lower 
Egypt. They are frequently accompanied by 
the mummies of dogs, — probably from these two 
being looked upon as the favourite domestic ani- 
mals of the country. They are generally enveloped 
in the same manner, —the legs bound up with the 
body, and the head alone left in its real shape. 
This, from the ears and painted face, readily in- 
dicates the animal within the bandages ; which are 
sometimes of various colours, arranged in devices 
of different forms. Cat mummies were sometimes 
deposited in wooden boxes or coffins; but in all 
cases they were wrapped in linen bandages, 
which, as Diodorus observes*, were employed for 
enveloping the bodies of cats, and other sacred 
animals. 

According to Plutarcht, the Cat was placed 
upon the top of the Sistrum, ‘to denote the 
Moon; its variety of colour, its activity in the 
night, and the peculiar circumstances attending 
its fecundity, making it a proper emblem of that 
luminary.” For it is reported, that at first it brings 
forth one, then two, afterwards three, and so on ; 
adding one to each former birth till it reaches 
seven ; so that it brings forth twenty-eight in all, 
corresponding to the several degrees of light which 


* Diodor. i. 83. + Plut. de Is. s. 63. 
M 4 
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appear during the Moon’s revolutions. ‘And 
though,” he adds, ‘such things may appear to 
carry an air of fiction with them, yet it may be de- 
pended upon, that the pupils of her eyes seem to 
fill up, and to grow larger, upon the full of the 
Moon, and to decrease again and diminish in their 
brightness on its waning.” 

The notion of the cat having been emblematic of 
the Moon was probably owing to the Greeks sup- 
posing Pasht or Bubastis, the Egyptian Diana, to 
be related to the Moon, asin their own mythology. 
That it was erroneous is evident, from the fact of 
the Moon being represented in the Egyptian Pan- 
theon by the God Thoth; but it may be more 
readily pardoned than many of the misconceptions 
of the Greeks. 

According to the fable which pretended to de- 
- rive the worship of animals from the assumption 
of their various shapes by the Gods, when striving 
to elude the pursuit of Typho, or the wicked at- 
tacks of mankind*, the Goddess Diana was said 
to have taken the form of a cat. 


* Diodor. i. 86. Conf. Plut. de Is. s.72. Ovid. Met. v. 323. — 


“donec fessos Agyptia tellus 

Ceperit, et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 

Huc quoque terrigenam venisse Typhoéa narrat, 

Et se mentitis Superos celasse figuris : 

Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter; unde recuryis 

Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 

Fele soror Pheebi, niveé Saturnia vaccé, 

Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis.”” 
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Tue Lion. 


The worship of the Lion was particularly re- 
garded in the city of Leontopolis* ; and other cities 
adored this animal as the emblem of more than one 
Deity. It was the symbol of strengtht, and there- 
fore typical of the Egyptian Hercules. With this 
idea the Egyptian sculptors frequently represented 
a powerful and victorious Monarch accompanied 
by it in battle ; though, as Diodorus t says of Osy- 
mandyas, some suppose the King to have been 
really attended by a tame lion on those occasions. 

Macrobius§, Proclus||, Horapollo§, and others, 
state that the Lion was typical of the Sun; an asser- 
tion apparently borne out by the sculptures, which 
sometimes figure it borne upon the backs of two 
lions. ** It is also combined with other emblems 
appertaining to the God Ré.tt In the connection 
between the Lion and Hercules, may be traced the 
relationship of the Sun and the God of Strength ; 
Hercules, or the Dom of Egypt, being, as already 
observedtt, ‘‘ the power of the Deity, and the force 
of the Sun.” 

I have had occasion to mention a God, and 
several Goddesses, who bore the head of a lion§§, 
independent of the Egyptian Diana, Pasht, or Bu- 

* Diodor. i. 84. Strabo, xvii. Porphy. de Abstin. iv. 9, Blian, 
FAL CADBrGhL MES eas"  Diodor. i, 48. 

) Macrob. Saturn, i. 26. : f ¢ 

|| Proclus de Sacrific. “ Some animals are Solar, as lions and cocks. 

4 Horapollo, 1. 17. 


** Vide Plate 29. fig. 6. ++ Vide Plate 43. a. 
ti Vide supra, p. 16. §) Supra, p. 84. 
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bastis. This Deity had the head of a Cat, or of a 
lioness; and the demonstrative sign following her 
name * was sometimes the latter, in lieu of the 
Cat, her peculiar emblem. Hence it is evident 
that the Egyptians not only included those two 
animals in the same family, but considered them 
analogous types. This, however, seems only to 
apply to the female, and not to have extended 
to the male lion, which was thought to partake of 
a different character, more peculiarly emblematic 
of vigour and strength. 

Macrobius pretends that the Egyptians employed 
the Lion to represent that part of the heavens where 
the Sun, during its annual revolution, was in its 
greatest force, “the sign Leo being called the abode 
of the Sun;” and the different parts of this animal 
are reputed by him to have indicated various seasons, 
‘and the increasing or decreasing ratio of the solar 
power.f ‘The head he supposes to have denoted 
the ‘present timet;” which Horapollo interprets 
as the type of vigilance; and the fire of its eyes 
was considered analogous to the fiery look which 
the Sun constantly directs towards the world. 

In the temple of Dakkeh, the Lion is represented 
upon the shrine or sacred table of the Ibis, the 
bird of Hermes; and a monkey, the emblem of the 
same Deity, isseen praying to a Lion with the disk 
of the Sun upon its head. 

Some also believed the Lion to be sacred to the 


* Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) p.278. + Macrob. Saturn. i. 26. 

{ Macrob, Saturn. i. 25. | Macrobius also says the Sun is the 
“heart of heaven,” and the “mind of the world” (i, 20.). Besides 
other names, he has that of Phanes (i. 18.). 
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Egyptian Minerva*; and Ailian says the Egyptians 
consecrated it to Vulcanf, ‘attributing the fore 
part of this animal to fire, and the hinder parts to 
water.” 

Sometimes the Lion, the emblem of strength, 
was adopted as a type of the King, and substituted 
for the more usual representative of royal power, 
the sphinx ; which, when formed by the human 
head and lion’s body, signified the union of intel- 
lectual and physical strength. 

In Southern Ethiopiat, in the vicinity of the 
modern town of Shendy, the lion-headed Deity 
seems to have been the chief object of worship. 
He holds a conspicuous place in the great temple of 
Wady Owateb, and on the sculptured remains at 
Wady Benat ; at the former of which he is the first 
ina procession of Deities, consisting of Ré, Neph, 
and Pthah, to whom a Monarch is making offerings. 
On the side of the propyleum tower is a snake 
with a lion’s head and human arms, rising from a 
lotus; and in the small temple at the same place, 
a God with three lions’ heads and two pair of arms 
holds the principal place in the sculptures. ‘This 
last appears to be peculiarly marked as a type 
of physical strength; which is still farther ex- 
pressed by the choice of the number three §, indi- 
cative of a material or physical sense. ‘The Lion 


* Vide supra, Vol I. (2d Series) p. 286. _ : 

ABlian, Nat. An. xii. ‘7. “(/Egyptii) animantes etiam, earumque 
partes ad naturam referunt ... . attribuunt igni hujus animalis (leonis) 
anteriora, aqua vero posteriora.”” aes 

{ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 241. 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 195., on the Numbers. 
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also occurs in Ethiopia, devouring the prisoners 
or attacking the enemy, in company with a King, 
as in the Egyptian sculptures. 

According to Plutarch*, ‘the Lion was wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians, who ornamented the 
doors of their temples with the gaping mouth of 
that animal, because the Nile began to rise when 
the Sun was in the constellation of Leo.” Hora- 
pollot says, Lions were placed before the gates of 
the temples, as the symbols of watchfulness and pro- 
tection. And “being a type of the inundation, in 
consequence of the Nile rising more abundantly 
when the Sun is in Leo, those who anciently pre- 
sided over the sacred works, made the water- 
spouts and passages of fountains in the form of 
lions-+ The latter remark is in perfect accord- 
ance with fact, — many water-spouts terminating in 
lions’ heads still remaining on the temples. ¥lian§ 
also says, that “the people of the great city of 
Heliopolis keep lions in the vestibules or areas of 
the temple of their God (the Sun), considering them 
to partake of a certain divine influence, according 
to the statements of the Egyptians themselves; ” 
‘‘and temples are even dedicated to this animal.” 
But of this, and the statement of Horapollo 
respecting the Deity at Heliopolis, under the 
form of a lion, I have already spoken. | 


* Plut. de Is. s. 38. Vide also Pliny, xviii. 18., and Plut. Sympos. 
iy. 5., where he speaks of the Egyptian fountains ornamented with lions’ 
heads for the same reason. 

+ Horapollo, i, 19. t Horapollo, i. 21. 

) Ailian, Nat. Hist. xii. 7. 

. || Vide supra, Vol. I, (2d Series) p. 296, 297. 
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The figure of a lion, or the head and feet of 
that animal, were frequently used in chairs, tables, 
and various kinds of furniture, and as ornamental 
devices. The same idea has been common in all 
countries, and in the earliest specimens of Greek 
sculpture. The lions over the gate of Mycenex 
are similar to many of those which occur on the 
monuments of Egypt. 

No mummies of lions have been found in Egypt. 
They were not indigenous in the country, and 
were only kept as curiosities, or as objects of 
worship. In places where they were sacred, they 
were treated with great care, being ‘fed with 
joints of meat, and provided with comfortable and 
spacious dwellings, —particularly in Leontopolis, 
the City of Lions; and songs were sung to them 
during the hours of their repast.”* The animal 
was even permitted to exercise its natural propen- 
sity of seizing its prey; in order that the exercise 
might preserve its health; for which purpose a 
calf was put into the enclosure. And having 
killed the victim thus offered it, the lion retired 
to its den,—probably without exciting in the 
spectators any thought of the cruelty of granting 
this indulgence to their favourite animal. We 
naturally censure them for sacrificing their human- 
ity to a religious prejudice ; but while we do so, let 
us not forget to anticipate the reply of an Egyp. 
tian, by calling to mind the fact, that many keepers 
of animals in modern Europe, without the plea 


* /Blian, xii. 7. 
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of religious feeling, commit a similar act of cruelty ; 
living creatures being given as food to snakes and 
other animals, frequently for the sole purpose of 
amusing or astonishing an idle spectator. 


Pantuer, Leoparp, AND Feitts CuHaus. 


These animals do not appear to have been sacred 
in Egypt, and the two former alone are represented 
in the sculptures. It is evident that they were 
merely brought to Egypt as curiosities ; and their 
skins, which were in great request for ornamental 
purposes, were among the objects presented by the 
Ethiopians, in their annual tribute, to the Egyptian 
Monarchs. Though the Felis Chaus* does not occur 
in the sculptures, it is a native of Egypt, inhabiting 
principally the hills on the western side of the Nile, 
and sometimes extending its predatory rambles to 
the vicinity of the pyramids. In appearance, it is 
like a large cat, with a tuft of long black hair on 
the extremity of its ears, in which, as in its size, 
it bears some resemblance to the lynx. 


Moussr, Rat, Jerpoa, Porcuprrnr, AnD Hare. 


The injuries caused by mice and rats, in a country 
like Egypt, were far from suggesting any sanctity 
in these destructive animals ; though jerboas, from 
their more secluded habits and smaller numbers, 
might not have excited the same animosity, either 
among the peasantry or the inhabitants of the 


* Vide supra, p. 160. 
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towns. ‘Iwo species of jerboa inhabit the country. 
They are the same which Pliny and A®lian* men- 
tion as ‘mice walking on two legs,” “using,” as 
the latter observes, ‘‘ their fore feet for hands,” 
and ‘leaping, when pursued, upon their hind legs.” 

Those with bristles, like the hedgehog, de- 
scribed by Plinyt, are still common in Egypt, 
principally in the desert, where their abode is 
among stones and fallen rocks. 

The mummies of mice and rats are said to have 
been found in the tombs of Thebes. 

The rat is figured in the paintings among the 
animals of Egypt; and at Beni Hassan it is very 
consistently placed near its natural enemy, the cat. 
The number of these destructive animals in some 
parts of Egypt is beyond belief. The fields, the 
banks of the river, and the boats themselves, swarm 
with rats, frequently of immense size; and even 
in the deserts, I have occasionally found a small 
kind, which Nature enables to live, though far re- 
moved beyond the reach of water, and apparently 
with very little means of subsistence. 

The porcupine is also represented in the Egyp- 
tian paintings among the wild animals of the 
desert. But it does not appear whether, like the 
modern Italians and others, the ancient Egyptians 
ate its flesh; and there is no evidence of its 
having been sacred, or even kept by them, and 
embalmed after death. 

* Elian, xv. 26. 
+ Plin. x. 65. “ Aigyptiis muribus durus pilus, sicut herinaceis. 


idem bipedes ambulant.” Those which walk on two legs should be 
distinct from the bristly-haired mice. 
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The hare was probably lawful food to the Egyp- 
tians, though forbidden to the Jews *; and it is fre- 
quently shown by the sculptures to have been 
among the game caught by their chasseurs. It 
differs in appearance from our own; and though 
frequently exaggerated by the Egyptian artists, the 
length of its ears and general form show it to be 
distinct from the European species. Some idea may 
be formed of it from the paintings in the tombs, 
one of which is preserved in the British Museum. 
Though not sacred, it was admitted as an emblem 
of some of the Genii, or lower order of Gods, who 
were figured in the funereal subjects with the head 
of this animal. In the hieroglyphics it signified 
‘to open,” as Horapollo tells us,— being the be- 
ginning or principal part of the word ouén. 


ELEPHANT. 


The Elephant is represented in the sculptures, 
together with the bear, among the presents brought 
by an Asiatic nation to the Egyptian King. Ivory 
is also frequently shown to have been sent to Egypt 
from Ethiopia and the interior of Africa; and the 
Ptolemies, at a subsequent period, established a 


hunting place on the confines of Abyssinia, for the 


chase of the elephant. 

It does not appear at any time to have held a 
post among the sacred animals of the country ; 
even at the island of Elephantine, which took 
its name from it, nothing indicates the worship of 


* Levit. xi. 6. “ And the hare, because he cheweth the cud and divi- 
deth not the hoof ; he is unclean unto you.” 
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the Elephant. It only occurs there in the name 
of the place, which in hieroglyphics* is styled 


“the Land of the Elephant.” vf Nor does 
ag 


it appear as an object of adoration in the nume- 
rous subjects which cover the walls of the neigh- 
bouring island, Philw, where, had it been sacred 
in the vicinity, it would not have been omitted ; 
and the only instance of it is in a side entrance 
to the front court of the temple of Isis, where the 
God Nilus brings an Elephant, among the pre- 
sents to be offered for the King to the Deity of 
the place. 

In Ethiopia, the Elephant is once found in a 
temple at Wady Benat, near Shendy, with various 
Deities and sacred devices; but there is no evi- 
dence of its having been worshipped there, or even 
ranked among the sacred animals of that country. 


HIpPpoPpoTaMUus. 


The Hippopotamus was sacred to the God 
Mars, and worshipped at Papremis. In former 
times it seems to have been a native of Egypt, and 
to have lived in the northern part of the Nile. 
The city where it is reputed to have been prin- 
cipally honoured, stood in the Delta; and Hero- 
dotust, Diodorust, and others, mention it among 


* Vide Plates of R.S. of Literature, Plate 59. 
+ Herodot. ii. 59. and 63. and 67. 
{ Diodor.i.35. Aristot, Hist. An. i. 7. 
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the animals of Egypt. But it is now confined to 
the upper parts of Ethiopia; being seldom known 
to come into Nubia, or that part lying between 
the second and first cataract ; and if ever it is seen 
in Egypt, its visit is purely accidental, and as con- 
trary, as I have already had occasion to remark*, 
to its own expectations, as to those of the astonished 
natives who witness its migration. I have also 
mentioned the mode of catching it, and the uses to 
which its hide were applied, both in ancient and 
modern times. t 

Herodotus says, that though the Hippopotamus is 
sacred in the Papremitic nome, they have not the 
same respect for it in the rest of Egypt; and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, ‘‘it was reckoned amongst 
the animals emblematic of the Evil Being. At 
Hermopolis,” he adds, ‘‘is shown a statue of Typho, 
whichis a river-horse with a hawk upon its back, 


fighting with a serpent ; the river-horse signifying. 


Typho, and the hawk that power and sovereignty 
which he frequently gets into his hands by violence, 
and then employs in works of mischief, both to his 
own annoyance and to the prejudice of others. So, 
again, those sacred cakes offered in sacrifice upon 
the seventh day of the month Tybi, when they 
celebrate the return of Isis from Phoenicia, have 
- ?mpression of a river-horse bound stamped 
upon them.” From the representations of this 
animal in the sculptures both in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, it is evident that the respect paid 


* Supra, Vol, IIL. p. 74. + Supra, Vol. III. p. 69 
&. 
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to it was far out being general in the country ; 
and figures of a fiprenaian character in religious 
dobjects on the monuments are frequently por- 
trayed with the head of a hippopotamus.* Even 
the Cerberus, or monster of Amenti, is sometimes 
represented under the form of this animal. I have 
nowhere found a male Deity with the head of a 
hippopotamus, or accompanied by it as an emblem, 
in any of the sculptures of Egypt; and the only 
instances of a hippopotamus-headed God are in 
some figures of blue pottery, probably from the 
vicinity of Papremis, to which, as Herodotus ob- 
serves, its worship was confined. 

According to Plutarch, the ‘“ river-horse” was 
the emblem of “‘impudence.”t This he endea- 
vours to show by a hieroglyphic sentence in the 
porch of the temple of Sais, composed of an infant, 
an old man, a hawk, a fish, and a hippopotamus, 
-which he thus interprets, ‘‘Oh! you who are 
coming into the -world, and who are going out 
of it (that is, young or old), God hateth impu- 
dence.” And, indeed, if the reason he gives t 
for its having been chosen as this symbol were 
true, or even believed by the Egyptians, we ought 


not to be surprised that he was considered as | g 
~ 


ficiently unamiable to be a Typhonian animal. — 
Clemens substitutes the crocodile for the Bip 
potamus in this sentence, which he gives§ fro: 


2 
* Vide supra, 88.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 429, 430. 
+ Plut. de Is. s. 32, [ Conf, Athan. An. vii. 19. 
) Clem. Strom. v. p. 159. 2 
Nw 2 4 ~~ 
St >» 
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a temple at Diospolis; and Horapollo* assigns to 
the claws of the hippopotamus the signification of 
‘injustice and ingratitude,” as to the whole animal 
the force of “time,” or ‘an hour.” 

The injury done by this animal to the cornt 
fields might suffice to exclude it from the respect 
of the agricultural population; and the Egyptian 
peasants were probably called upon to frighten it 
out of their fields on many occasions with brass 
saucepans and other utensils, in the same manner 
as the modern Ethiopians. But it probably never 
abounded in that part of the Nile south of the first 
cataract ; and its worship was confined to places 
beyond the reach of its intrusion. 

The hippopotamus was also said to have been t 

a symbol of the Western pole, or the region of 
darkness,— distinct, of course, from that Sarre 
darkness which covered the deep, and from which 
sprang the light, supposed to have been typified by 
the Mygale, the emblem of Buto. I have already § 
explained the opinions of the Egyptians on this 
point ; and on the supposed analogy of the West, 
which buried the Sun in darkness||, and the gloomy 
mansions of the dead; the former being termed 
Ement, and the latter Amenti. I have also noticed 
the resemblance between Hréb (or Gharb), the 
West, of the Hebrews, and the Hrebus of Greece. 


* Horapollo, i. 56. and ii. 20. + éhian, v. 53. 
{ Vide Euseb. ae Evang. ili. 12. 

§ Vide supr a, Vol. I. (2d ae p- 273, 274: 

|| Vide supra, p. 50.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 388. 

4 Vide supra, p. 74, 
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Mummies of the hippopotamus are said to have 
been found at Thebes, and one is preserved in the 
British Museum. 


Pic, anpb Witpd Boar. 


The horror in which the pig was held in Egypt, 
I have had occasion to mention.* According to 
Herodotust, the same aversion extended to the 
people of Cyrene, who abstained from the meat of 
swine, as well as ‘‘of the Cow out of respect to 
Isis.” Herodotust says it was unlawful for the 
Egyptians to sacrifice the pig to any Gods but to 
the Moon and Bacchus, which was only done at 
the full Moon,—a sacred reason forbidding them to 
offer it on any other festival. § 

It was on the former occasion alone that the 
people were permitted to eat its flesh,—a wise sana- 
tory regulation having made it unclean in the hot 
climate of Egypt. A similar prohibition was de- 
nounced against it by the Jewish legislator, and 
the Abyssinian Christians continue to think it a 
religious duty to abstain from this unwholesome 
food. 

From the aversion felt by the Egyptians to the 
pig, we can readily account for their choosing it as 
an emblem of uncleanness||, and a fit abode for 
the soulsof wicked men. ‘The prejudices of other 
people have to the present day followed its name, 


me 


* Supra, Vol. II. p.17.; Vol. III. p. 33. &c. 
Herodot. iv. 186. { Herodot. ii. 47. | 
The celebration of this rite 1 shall mention in treating of the Ce- 
remonies. 
|| _Horapollo, ii. 37. Ailian, x. 16. 
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even to a proverb, however welcome its meat may 
be at table*; and though we may not enter into 
all the horror of an Egyptian on seeing the great 
predilection of a Greek for the pig, we may our- 
selves feel surprised at Homer’s respect for a 
feeder of pigs, who had the title “divine,” and 
‘* prince of men.” Tt 

In the féte of Bacchus, the historian tellst us, 
they did not eat the pig, which was sacrificed be- 
fore their door, but gave it back to the person of 
whom it had been purchased. Plutarch§, however, 
says that ‘those who sacrifice a sow to T'ypho once 
a year at the full Moon, afterwards eat its flesh ; 
giving as areason for the ceremony, that ‘Typho, 
being in pursuit of that animal at this season, acci- 
dentally found the chest wherein was deposited the 
body of Osiris.” But it does not appear whether 
he had in view the festival of Bacchus (Osiris), 
or that of the full Moon previously mentioned by 
Herodotus; and it is possible that both writers in- 
tended to confine the custom of eating swine’s flesh 
to one single day in the year. Aélian, indeed, af- 
firms, that they only sacrifice the sow (which they 
consider an animal most hateful to the Sun and 
Moon) once a year, on the festival of the Moon, 
but on no other occasion either to that or any other 


Deity.” 


* Cicero does not pay a compliment to pigs, when he says they have 
“animam pro sale ne putrescant.” Nat. Deor. lib. ii. Adlian, on the 
authority of Agatharcides, gives the pigs of AXthiopia horns, vy. 27. 

+ Hom, Od. xiv. 48, and 22.—“ Awoc vpopBoc,” and “ Subwrnc, opy- 
apoc avdpwy.” Vide also, xv. 350. 388. &c. 

{ Herodot. ii. 48. § Plut. de Is. s. 8. 
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Though the pig may not properly be classed 
among the sacred animals, it was an emblem of 
the Evil Being ; and this may account for Plutarch’s 
supposing it to have been connected with the his- 
tory of Osiris and Typho. 

Several instances occur of the pig in sacred sub- 
jects, principally in the tombs, where the attend- 
ance of monkeys might be supposed to connect it 
with the Moon.* But these seem chiefly to refer 
to the future state of the wicked, whose souls were 
thought to migrate into that unclean animal; and 
the presence of Anubis confirms this opinion. 

Pigs were kept by the Egyptians, as I have al. 
ready observed t, to be employed for agricultural 
purposes; and Atliant, on the authority of Eu- 
doxus, pretends that ‘‘ they were sparing in their 
sacrifices of swine, because they were required to 
tread in the grain, pressing the seed with their 
feet from the surface into the soil, and securing it 
from the ravages of birds.” 

It does not appear whether the wild boar was 
hunted by the chasseur, — those parts of Egypt 
where hunting scenes are represented, not being 
frequented by that animal, whose resorts were pro- 
bably,’ as at present, confined to the banks of the 
Birket el Korn §, and the vicinity of Lake Men- 


zaleh. 


* Vide supra, p. 8. Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 46. 
{ lian, x. 16. In the Fyoom, formerly Lake Meeris, 
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Tue Hyrax. 


As the Hyrax did not hold a rank among the 
sacred animals, I need only refer to what has already 
been stated respecting it *, in enumerating the ani- 


mals of Egypt. 


Tue Horsrt anv Ass. 


Notwithstanding the great utility of the horse, 
it did not enjoy sacred honours, nor was it the 
emblem of any Deity. This is the more remark- 
able, as the breed of horses was considered of the 
highest importance in Egypt; and even among 
the Greeks, less scrupulous regarding the sanctity 
of animals, it was dedicated to one of the principal 
Gods of their Pantheon. For though Neptune 
was unknown in Egypt, and the sea was odious to 
the Egyptians, the warlike horse might well have 
found some Deity of eminence to adopt it as a 
type; and surely few would stand less in need of so 
peculiarly a terrestrial animal than the God of the 
Ocean, and few be less consistently chosen as the 
patron of the horse. 

But an evident distinction was conferred on the 
less dignified ass ; and if, as some have thought, it 
is a greater disgrace to pass unobserved, than to 
be noticed even in an unfavourable or equivocal 
manner, the ass enjoyed the marked but uncom- 


* Vol. Til. p. 28. 
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plimentary honour of being sacred to Typho. This 
distinction entailed upon it another less enviable, 
though more positive mark, of their notice, “ the 
Coptites being in the habit of throwing an ass 
down a precipice, considering it unclean and im- 
pure, from its supposed resemblance to Typho.*” 
** The inhabitants of (Abydust), Busiris, and Ly- 
copolis carried their detestation of this animal still 
farther ; so that they even scrupled to make use 
of trumpets, because their sound was thought to 
be like the braying of an ass.” t 

It was from ‘the idea entertained by the Egyp- 
tians of the stupidity and sensuality of its dis- 
position, that they gave the Persian Prince Ochus 
the name of the Ass, in token of their execration 
of so detestable a tyrant.” Even the colour of this 
animal was thought to partake of the nature of the 
Evil Being; and with a similar prejudice, when- 
ever any individual happened to have a red com- 
plexion or red hair, they considered him con- 
nected with Typho. For this reason they offered 
red oxen in their sacrifices; and in consequence 
of its supposed resemblance to Typho, “ those 
cakes offered in sacrifices, during the two months 
Paiini and Phaophi, had the impression of an ass 
bound stamped upon them; and for the same 
reason, when they sacrificed to the Sun, they 
strictly enjoined all who approached to worship 


* Plut. de Is. s. 30. 
/Blian, x. 28. says, Busiris, Abydus, and Lycopolis. 
_{ Most people will agree in the unmelodious voice of this animal ; 
but the Pythagoreans had a curious idea, that “it was not susceptible 
of harmony, Jeing insensible to the sound of the lyre.” ABlian, x. 28. 
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the God, neither to wear any gold about them*, 
nor to give provender to an ass.” Another su- 
perstitious reason was also assigned by them, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, for their contempt of the ass ; 
— ‘that Typho escaped out of battle upon that 
animal, after a flight of seven days; and after he 
had got into a place of safety begat two sons, Hie- 
rosolymus and Judzus.t” But this, he adds, ‘is 
evidently told to give an air of fable to the Jewish 
history.” 

Some instances occur of an ass-headed Deity. 
He is rarely met with, and is apparently of the 
order of Demons, or an inferior class of Gods, con- 
nected with a future state in the region of Amenti. 
The only place where I have seen the Onocephalus 
is at Tuot, the ancient Tuphium§; but the head 
-of the ass is sometimes introduced among the hie- 
roglyphics. 

The prejudice against the ass || appears to have 
been universal in all ages. Egypt and the East, 
however, seem to have looked upon it rather as an 
emblem of perverseness than of stupidity; and in 
this character it is still viewed by the Arabs], as the 


* We cannot fail to be struck by such superstition; but an old Egyp- 
tian might smile at the scruples of many persons who object to com- 
mence a journey on a Friday, dine thirteen at table, or look upon a new 
Moon without silver in their pocket. A modern Egyptian avoids visit- 
ing a friend suffering from ophthalmia with “any gold about him,” lest 
he should increase the malady. 

+ Plut. de Is. s. 31. 

{ Horapollo supposes the Onocephalus to signify one who has never 
travelled out of his own country, i. 23. 

§ Tuot, or Seleméeh, is in the Thebaid, nearly opposite Hermonthis, 
or Erment, on the east bank. 

|| Jerem. xxii. 19, 

§{ Vide the introductory tale in the Arabian Nights. 
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bull is considered by them the symbol of stupidity. 
fHlian* pretends that ‘“‘ Ochus, King of Persia, 
in order to afflict the Egyptians, slew the Apis, and 
consecrating an ass in its stead, commanded them 
to pay it divine honours ;” and even if not looked 
upon with the same detestation at Memphis, as 
at Lycopolis and Busiris, we may suppose (if 
fElian’s story be true) how fully the tyrant’s in- 
tention was gratified, by the substitution of this 
animal for their God. 

Neither the mummies of the pig, hyrax, horse, 
or ass, have been found in the tombs of Egypt. 


CAMEL, GIRAFFE, Oryx. 


Of the camelt, stag, giraffe, gazelle, and other 
antelopes, I have already treated.t I have also 
remarked the singular fact of the camel not being 
represented in the hieroglyphics, either in domestic 
scenes, or in subjects relating to religion. 

Though its flesh was forbidden to the Jews§, it 
is probable that religious scruples did not prevent 
the Egyptians from eating it; and the modern in- 
habitants, as well as the Arab tribes, delight in this 
light and wholesome food. But the wisdom of for- 
bidding so valuable an animal is evident, from the 
great probability of its being killed when about to 
die a natural death ; and the Arabs are so scrupu- 


* /Blian, An. x. 28. / : J 
+ Vide Plin. viii. 18., of the Camel and Giraffe. Vide Strabo, xvii. 


533. ti be 
t Vol, III. p. 24. 35. § Levit. xi. 4. 
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lous on this point, that few can be induced to eat 
the meat of the camel, unless certain of its having 
been killed when in a healthy state. 

The giraffe frequently occurs, both in the paint- 
ings, as a rare animal brought from Ethiopia to 
Egypt, and as a hieroglyphic in monumental sculp- 
tures. But there is no appearance of its having 
been sacred, though an instance is mentioned of 
its having been found embalmed. It is introduced 
as an emblem connected with the religion, in the 
sculptures of Hermonthis, where it accompanies 
the figure of death, some apes, and a jackal in ador- 
ation of the winged Scarabeeus, the emblem of the 
Sun. Pliny says it was called by the Ethiopians 
Nabin, or Nabis. 

Of the antelopes, the Oryx was the only one 
-chosen as an emblem; but it was not sacred; and 
the same city, on whose monuments it was repre- 
sented in sacred subjects, was in the habit of killing 
it for the table. 

The head of this animal formed the prow of the 
mysterious boat of Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, who was 
worshipped with peculiar honours at Memphis, 
and who held a conspicuous place among the con- 
templar Gods of all the temples of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. This did not, however, prevent 
their sacrificing the Oryx to the Gods, or slaughter- 
ing it for their own use; large herds of them being 
kept by the wealthy Egyptians for this purpose* : 
and the sculptures of Memphis and its vicinity 


* 


Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 138. 254. ; and Vol. IIL p- 7, 24, 
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abound, no less than those of the Thebaid, with 
proofs of this fact. But a particular one may 
have been set apart and consecrated to the Deity, 
~— being distinguished by certain marks which the 
priests fancied they could discern, as in the case 
of oxen exempted from sacrifice.* And if the law 
permitted the Oryx to be killed without the mark 
of the pontiff’s seal, (which was indispensable for 
oxen previous to their being taken to the altar, ) 
the privilege of exemption might be secured to a 
single animal, when kept apart within the inac- 
cessible precincts of a temple. 

In the Zodiacs, the Oryx was chosen to repre- 
sent the sign Capricornus. 

M. Champollion considers it the representative 
of Seth ; and Horapollot gives it an unamiable cha- 
racter, as the emblem of impurity. It was even 
thought ‘‘ to foreknow the rising of the Moon, and 
to be indignant at her presence.” Pliny is disposed 
to give it credit for better behaviour towards the 
Dog-start, which, when rising, it looked upon with 
the appearance of adoration. But the naturalist 
was misinformed respecting the growth of its hair§, 
in imitation of the Bull Basis. 

Such are the fables of old writers; and, judging 
from the important post it held in the boat of 
Sokari, I am disposed to consider it the emblem of 
a good rather than of an evil Deity, contrary to the 
opinion of the learned Champollion. 


* Herodot. ii. 38. 
+ Horapollo, i. 49. Vide Aflian, An. x.28, 0 
{ Plin. ii. 40,  ABlian, vii. 8. § Plin, viii, 53. 
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Goat. Ibex. 


According to Herodotus*, the Goat was sacred 
in the Mendesian nome, where great honours 
were paid to it, particularly to the male. In that 
province, even the goatherds themselves were 
respected, notwithstanding the general prejudice 
of the Egyptians against every denomination of 
pastor. ‘The same consideration was not extended 
to these animals in every part of the country; 
and some of the inhabitants of Upper Egypt sa- 
crificed them; as the Mendesians offered to their 
God sheep, which were sacred in the Thebaid.t 
fEliant states, that at Coptos the she-goat was 
sacred, and religiously revered, — being a favourite 
animal of the Goddess Isis, who was particularly 
worshipped there; but this feeling did not prevent 
their sacrificing the males of the same species. 

Herodotus also tells us that the goat was sacred 
to Pan, who was worshipped in the Mendesian 
nome; but he appears to have confounded that 
Deity, who in reality corresponded to the Khem 
of Egypt, with Mandoo, and to have described the 
God of Generation under a form which was given 
to no one of the Egyptian Pantheon. § 

When a he-goat died, the whole Mendesian 
nome went into mourning; and Strabo || and 
Diodorus { also mention the veneration in which 
it was held, in some parts of Egypt, as the emblem 
of the generative principle. It is, therefore, sin- 


* Herodot. ii. 46, + Herodot. ii. 42. 
Elian, x. 23. 
Vide supra, 32.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 260. 

|| Strabo, xvii. p. 559. 4 Diodor.i, 88, and 84. 
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gular that the horns of the goat were not given to 
Khem, who answered to that attribute of the divine 
power. Plutarch* pretends that the Mendesian 
goat was called Apis, like the Sacred Bull of Osiris ; 
but this is very questionable, as I have already 
observedt; and, unfortunately, little remains of 
the monuments in the Mendesian nome to guide 
us respecting the true character of the presiding 
Deity of that province. 

The Ibex, or wild goatt of the desert, was not 
sacred. It occurs sometimes in astronomical sub- 
jects; and is frequently represented among the 
animals slaughtered for the table and the altar, 
both in the Thebaid and in Lower Egypt. 


THe SHEEP, AND KessuH. 


The Sheep was sacred in Upper Egypt, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Thebes and Ele- 
phantine. The Lycopolites, however, sacrificed and 
ate this animal, ‘‘ because the wolf did so, whom 
they revered as a God§;” and the same was 
done by the people of the Mendesian nome; 
though Strabo|| would seem to confine the sacrifice 
of sheep to the nome of Nitriotis. In the The- 
baid it was considered not merely as an emblem, 
but ranked among the most sacred of all animals. 
It was dedicated to Neph, one of the greatest 
Deities of the Thebaid, who was _ represented 
with the head of a ram (for, as I have already 


* Vide supra, p. 56. f Supra, Vol. I, (2d Series) p. 72. 
{ ABlian, xiv. 16. § Plut. de Is. s. 72. 
|| Strabo, xvii. p. 552. 
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observed*, this was not given to Amun, as the 
Greeks and Romans imagined); and the inhabit- 
ants of that district deemed it unlawful to eat its 
flesht, or to sacrifice it on their altars. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, they sacrificed a ram once a 
year at Thebes, on the festival of Jupitert, — the 
only occasion on which it was permitted to kill 
this sacred animal ; and after having clad the statue 
of the God in the skin, the people made a solemn 
lamentation, striking themselves as they walked 
around the temple. ‘They afterwards buried the 
body in a sacred coffin. 

The sacred boats or arks of Neph were orna- 
mented with the head of a ram; and bronze 
figures of this animal were made by the Thebans, 
to be worn as amulets, or kept as guardians of the 
house, to which they probably paid their adorations 
in private, invoking them as intercessors for the 
aid of the Deity they represented. Their heads 
were often surmounted by the globe and Ureus, 
like the statues of the Deity himself. Strabo§, 
Clemens||, and many other writers, notice the sacred 
character of the sheep; and the two former state 
that it was looked upon with the same veneration 
in the Saite nome, as in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. The four-horned sheep mentioned by 
fElianG, which, he says, were kept in the temple 
of Jupiter, are still common in Egypt. 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 237. 241. 249. 

t Plutarch seems to think all the priests abstained from it, as from 
swine’s flesh, s. 5. 74: 

t Herodot. ii, 42. § Strabo, xvii. p. 552. 559. 

|| Clem. Orat. Adhort. p. 17. { Allian, Nat. Hist. xi. 40. 
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Numerous mummies of sheep are found at 
Thebes ; and, as I have already observed, large 
flocks were kept there.* For though it was neither 
required for sacrifice, nor for the table, the wool 
was of the highest importance to them; and much 
care seems to have been bestowed upon this useful 
animal, whose benefits to mankind Diodorust sup- 
poses to have been the cause of its holding so high 
a post among the sacred animals of Egypt. 

The ram was chosen to represent the sign Aries, 
in the zodiacs of Egypt; but these partake too 
little of the mythology of the country to be of any 
authority respecting the characters of the animals 
they contain. 

Of the Kebsh, or wild sheep of the desert, I 
have already spoken, in treating of the animals 
chased by the Egyptians. t 


Ox, Cow. 


The Ox and Cow were both admitted among 
the sacred animals of Egypt. All, however, were 
not equally sacred; and it was lawful to sacrifice 
the former, and to kill them for the table, provided 
they were free from certain marks, which the 
priests were careful to ascertain before they per- 
mitted them to be slaughtered. When this had 
been done, the priest marked the animal by tying 
a cord of the papyrus stalk round its horns, fastened 
by a piece of clay, on which he impressed his seal. 
It was then pronounced clean, and taken to the 

* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 20. 
+ Diodor. i. 87. t Vide supra, Vol III. p. 226. 
VOL. II. —Szrconn Series. oO 
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altar. But no man, on pain of death, could sa- 
crifice one that had not this mark.* <All the 
clean oxen were thought to belong to Epaphust,” 
who was the same as the God Apis. Herodotus 
says that a single black hair rendered them unsuit- 
able for this purpose; and Plutarcht affirms that 
red oxen were alone lawful for sacrifice. But the 
authority of the sculptures contradicts these asser- 
tions, and shows that oxen with black and red 
spots were lawful both for the altar and the table, 
in every part of Egypt. This I shall have occasion 
to notice more fully, in treating of the religious 
ceremonies. It will suffice for the present to ob- 
serve, that certain marks were required to ascertain 
the sacred bulls, as the Apis, Mnevis, and Basis ; 
and that the Cow of Athor was recognised by pe- 
culiar signs known to the priests, and doubtless 
most minutely described in the sacred books. 

The origin of the worship of the bull was said 
to be its utility in agriculture §, of which Clemens 
considers|| it the type, as well as of the earth itself; 
and this was the supposed reason of the bull being 
chosen as the emblem of Osiris, who was the ab- 
stract idea of all that was good or beneficial to man. 

Though oxen and calves were lawful food, and 
adapted for sacrifice on the altars of all the Gods, 
cows and heifers were forbidden to be killed, 
being consecrated, according to Herodotus, to 
Isis] ; or rather, as he afterwards shows, and as 


* Herodot. ii. 38. Vide infra, on the Sacrifices. 

+ Herodot. ii. 38. and ili, 27, Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 348. 
350. 

7 Plut. de Isss: 31: 

§ Plut. de Is.s.74 Diodor, i. 88. 

|| Clem. Strom. v. 4 Herodot. ii. 41. 
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Strabo, in perfect accordance with the sculptures, 
states, to Athor.* This was a wise regulation, in 
order to prevent too great a diminution in the 
cattle of the countryt; and the prohibition being 
ascribed by the priests to some mysterious reason, 
was naturally looked upon in process of time as a 
divine ordinance, which it would be nothing less 
than sacrilege to disregard. According to Strabot, 
many, both male and female, were kept in different 
towns, in and out of the Delta; but they were not 
worshipped as Deities, like the Apis and Mnevis, 
which had the rank of Gods at Memphis and 
Heliopolis. Nor did they enjoy the same honours 
that were paid to the sacred Cow at Momemphis, 
where Venus was worshipped. 

Bull and cow mummies are frequently met with 
at Thebes and other places; and though Hero- 
dotus states that the bodies of the former were 
thrown into the river, and the latter all removed 
to Atarbechis in the Isle of Prosopitis, there is 
sufficient evidence of their haying been buried in 
other parts of Egypt. § 


Aris, Mnevis, Basis. 


The God Apis has been already ey Rt 
mentioned. || | fA 


Name of Apis. 
‘‘Mnevis, the sacred ox of Heliopolis], was 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 381. 

+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.394. 

{ Strabo, xvii. p. 552. § Vide supra, p. 102. 
|| Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 347. 

q Plut. de Is. s.33. Diodor. i, 84. 
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honoured by the Egyptians with a reverence next 
to the Apis, whose sire some have pretended him 
to be. He too was dedicated to Osiris, and repre- 
sented of a black colour, like the God himself, by 
whom his worship was instituted*; and though in- 
ferior to Apis, the respect shown him was uni- 
versal throughout the country.” 

In the coronation ceremony at Thebes he ap- 
pears to be introduced under the name of “the 
whitet bull,” which is specified by the same cha- 
racter used to denote silver{, or, as the Egyp- 
tians called it in their monumental inscriptions, 
‘white gold.” If this really represents the Mne- 
vis, Plutarch and Porphyry are mistaken in stating 
its colour to be black ; and from what the latter 
says of the hair growing the wrong way, it seems 
that he had in view the Basis or black bull of 
Hermonthis. Ammianus§, Porphyry, and Atlan 
suppose that Mnevis was sacred to the Sun, as 
Apis to the Moon; Macrobius states that Mnevis, 
Apis, and Basis were all consecrated to the Sun; 
and Plutarch considers Mnevis to be sacred to 
Osiris. || Strabo merely says, in the Heliopolitan 
prefecture is the city of the Sun, raised on a lofty 
mound, having a temple dedicated to that Deity, 


* Diodor. i, 88. t+ ovRaw, or ow, “white.” 

{ The character denoting “white”? resembles the harpoon used for 
striking the hippopotamus. 

§ Ammianus says, “ Mnevis soli sacratur, super quo nihil dicitur 
memorabile.” (xxii. 14. p. 332.) Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 349. 

|| In a papyrus mentioned by Professor Reuvens (lettre 3. p. 50.), 
mention is made of Osor-Apis, and Osor-Mnevis. 

{ Its lofty mound, and the obelisk of Osirtasen, still mark the site 
of Heliopolis. 
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and the bull Mnevis, which is kept in a certain 
enclosure, and looked upon by the Heliopolites as 
a God, like the Apis in Memphis. The bull of 
Heliopolis appears to have been called, in the hiero- 
- glyphic legends, Mne. It had a globe and feathers 
on its head; but though found on the monuments 
of Upper Egypt, it is evident that it did not enjoy 
the same honours as Apis beyond the precincts of 
its own city. 

It was from this, and not the Apis, that the [s- 
raelites borrowed their notions of the golden calf; 
and the offerings, dancing, and rejoicings practised 
on the occasion, were doubtless in imitation of a 
ceremony they had witnessed in honour of Mnevis, 
during their sojourn in Egypt. 

AX®lian mentions a story of Bocchoris introducing 
a wild bull to contend against Mnevis, which, 
having rushed at him without effect, and having 
fixed its horns into the trunk of a persea, was 
killed by the sacred animal. The king was said 
to have incurred, by this profane action, the hatred 
of all his subjects. But the story is too impro- 
bable to be credited, though related to him by the 
Egyptians themselves. 

Basis was the sacred bull worshipped at Her- 
monthis. Adlian* calls it Onuphis. ‘* The Egyp- 
tians,” he says, “ worship a black bull, which they 
call Onuphis. The name of the place where it is 
kept may be learnt from the books of the Egyp- 
tians, but it is too harsh both to mention and 
hear.” “Its hair turns the contrary way from 


* fBlian, Anim. xii. 11. 


es: 
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that of other animals, and it is the largest of all 
oxen.” 

Macrobius relates the same of the sacred bull of 
Hermonthis, but gives it the name of Bacchis. “‘ In 
the city of Hermonthis,” he says, “they adore the 
bull Bacchis*, which is consecrated to the Sun, in 
the magnificent temple of Apollo. It is remarkable 
for certain extraordinary appearances, according 
with the nature of the Sun. For every hour it is 
reported to change its colour, and to have long hairs 
growing backwards, contrary to the nature of all 
other animals; whence it is thought to be an image 
of the Sun shining on the opposite side of the 
world.” t 

The real name of this bull appears, from the 
hieroglyphic legends, to be Basht, easily converted 
by the Greeks into Bach§, and thence into Bac- 
chis, Basis, and Pasis. 

Strabo || mentions the sacred bull of Hermonthis, 
but without stating its name; and the Onuphis, 
mentioned by Atlian, appears rather to have been 
a title, signifying ‘the opener of good,” or Ouon- 
nofri, which properly belonged to Osiris.q If, 
indeed, this name was really given to the bull Basis, 
we may conclude that, like Apis, it was sacred to, 
or an emblem of, Osiris; as was Mnevis, accord- 


ing to Plutarch and Diodorus**; and thus the 


* Some MSS. read Bacis, and Pacis. + Macrob. Saturn. i. 26. 

{ The similarity of the name of the black bull Basis and the black 
bulls of Basan is, no doubt, merely accidental. 

§ The Greeks, having no sh, generally substituted . 

|| Strabo, xvii. p. 361. 

{| The Omphis of Plutarch (de Is. s. 42.) is evidently this name. 
Vide also s. 20, 21. ** Diodor. i. 88. 
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three, instead of being emblems of the Sun, as 
Macrobius supposes, were consecrated to Osiris. 

The other bulls and cows mentioned by Strabo * 
did not hold the rank of Gods, but were only 
sacred: and this distinction may be applied to 
other animals worshipped by the Egyptians. 


BuFrFraLo, AND InpIAN oR Humpep Ox. 


I have met with no representation of the buffalo; 
though, from its being now so common in the coun- 
try, and indigenous in Abyssinia, it was probably 
not unknown to the ancient Egyptians. 

The Indian or humped ox was common in former 
times, and is abundant in Upper Ethiopia, though 
no longer a native of Egypt. Like other cattle, it 
was used for sacrifice as for the table; and large 
herds were kept in the farms of the wealthy Egyp- 
tians, by whom the meat, particularly the hump on 
the shoulder, was doubtless esteemed as a dainty. 
It is sometimes represented decked with flowers 
and garlands on its way to the altar; but there is 
no appearance of its having been emblematic of any 
Deity, or of having held a post among the sacred 
animals of the country. 


Tue Do.puin. 


The dolphin, a native of the sea, was not likely 
to command the respect of the terrestrial, or, if 


* Strabo, xvii. p.552. He applies his remark only to Apis and 
Mnevis. Vide supra, p, 195. 
o 4 
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they adopted the same epithet as the modern Chi- 
nese, the celestial Egyptians. It is, indeed, difficult 
to account for its selection by the Greeks as the 
companion of Venus. For, however little we may 
object to its presence with her statue, under the 
guise of white marble, and the classical name of 
dolphin, it recalls too strongly our ideas of the 
porpoise, to appear to us a suitable attendant on 
the Goddess of Beauty. 

Pliny*, Senecat, and Strabot speak of the con- 
tests of the dolphin and the crocodile; in which 
the former, wounding the crocodile with the spine 
of its dorsal fin in the abdomen, gained an easy 
victory over it, even in its own river. But its credit 
seems principally indebted to fable: its weapons, 
like its beauty, being imaginary; and, whatever 
. may have been the prestige in its favour among 
the classic writers of Greece and Rome, the Egyp- 
tians do not appear to have noticed it so far as to 
give ita place in their paintings or their alphabet. 


SPHINX. 


The most distinguished post amongst fabulous 
animals must be conceded to the Sphinx. It was 
of three kinds, —the Andro-Sphinx, with the head 
of a man and the body of a lion, denoting the union 
of intellectual and physical power; the Crio-Sphina, 
with the head of a ram and the body of alion; and 
the Eeraco-Sphinz, with the same body and the 
head of a hawk. They were all types or repre- 


* Plin. viii. 26. t+ Seneca, Nat. Qu. iv. p. 886. 
} Strabo, xvii. p.567. Vide supra, Vol. IIL. p.74. note. 
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sentatives of the king. The two last were pro- 
bably so figured in token of respect to the two 
Deities whose heads they bore, Neph and Re; the 
other great Deities, Amun, Khem, Pthah, and 
Osiris, having human heads, and therefore all con- 
nected with the form of the Andro-Sphinx. The 
king was not only represented under the mys- 
terious figure of a Sphinx, but also of a ram, and of 
a hawk ; and this last had, moreover, the peculiar 
signification of ‘* Phrah,” or Pharaoh, “the Sun,” 
personified by the monarch. 

The inconsistency, therefore, of making the 
Sphinx female, is sufficiently obvious. 

Sphinxes were frequently placed before the 
temples, on either side of the dromos, or approach 
to the outer gate. Sometimes lions, and even rams, 
were substituted for them, and formed the same 
kind of avenues; as at the great temple of Karnak, 
at Thebes; a small figure of the king being oc- 
casionally attached to them, or placed between 
their paws. When represented in the sculptures, 
a Deity is often seen presenting the Sphinx with 
the sign of life, or other divine gifts usually vouch- 
safed by the Gods to a king ; as well as to the ram 
or hawk, when in the same capacity, as an em- 
blem of a Pharaoh. Instances of this occur on 
several of the obelisks and dedicatory inscriptions. * 

Pliny t mentions Sphinxes and other fabulous 
monsters, who were supposed to live in Ethiopia; 
and the Egyptian sculptures, as I have already 


* Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) p. 288. Woodcut, No. 448. 
+ Plin. viii. 21.; Strabo, xvii. p. 533, Elian considers it fabulous. 


(xii. 7.) 
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shown, are not behindhand in relating the mar- 
vellous productions of the valley of the Nile. Plu- 
tarch* and Clemenst are satisfied with the enig- 
matical intention of these compound animals; the 
former saying that Sphinxes were “ placed before 
the temples as types of the enigmatical nature of 
their theology;” the latter supposing them to sig- 
nify that “all things which treat of the Deity must 
be mysterious and obscure.” 

The Egyptian sculptures also represent cows 
with human heads ¢; lions with the heads of snakes 
and hawks, or with wings; winged crocodiles with 
hawks’ heads; and other monsters’; some of which 
occur on monuments of the early period of the 
17th dynasty.§ One of these, with the winged 
body of a quadruped and the head of a hawk, was 
‘called Sefr; and one named Sak united a bird, a 
quadruped, and a vegetable production in its own 
person. It had the head of a hawk, the body of a 
lion, and a tail terminating in a full-blown lotus; 
and, being a female, threatened to produce other 
monsters as horrid as itself, with a facility unknown 
to ordinary hybrids. 


BIRDS. 


VULTURES. 


The large vulture of Egypt was said || to have 
been emblematic of Neith, or Minerva; and the 


* Plut. de Is, s. 9. + Clem. Strom. v. p. 156. 
Vide supra, pe : ae Series) p. 394. 
Vide Vol. VII. 


|  -Flosanoilo (i. 48t cat “of Minerva, or of Juno, or heaven 
(Urania), a year, a mother,” &c. 
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sculptures show it to have been connected with 
more than one Deity of the Egyptian Pantheon.* 
It enters into the name of Maut, though it does 
not appear to be an emblem of that Goddess, sig- 
nifying only, as the word maut (or tmaw) implies, 
*‘mother.” Atliant supposes that ‘ vultures were 
all females,” as if to account for their character as 
emblems of maternity. He even believes that a 
black vulture of Egypt was produced from the 
union of an eagle and a vulture; and he reports 
other tales with equal gravity. 

Another Deity, to whom it was particularly sa- 
cred, was the Egyptian Lucinat; and as her em- 
blem, it seems to protect the Kings, whom it is 
represented over-shadowing with its wings, whilst 
they offer to the Gods in the temples, or wage 
war with an enemy in the field of battle. Under 
this form the Goddess is portrayed with outspread 
wings on the ceilings of the te:aples, particularly 
in those parts where the monarch, and the offi- 
ciating priests, were destined to pass, on their way 
to celebrate the accustomed rites in honour of the 
Gods. For this reason the vulture is introduced 
on the ceiling of the central avenues of the portico, 
and the under side of the lintels of the doors, which 
lead to the sanctuary. Sometimes in lieu of its 
body is placed a human eye, with the same out- 
spread wings. 

The Goddesses and Queens frequently wear the 
vulture with outspread wings in lieu of a cap, 


* Vide Plate 27. part i. Plates 52. and 53. part i. 
+ fBlian, il. 46. t Supra, p. 41. 
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the heads projecting from their forehead, and the 
wings falling downwards on either side to their 
neck.” 

Mummies of this vulture have been found em- 
balmed at Thebes. 

The vulture Percnopterus was probably regarded 
with great indulgence by the Egyptians; but though 
frequently represented in the sculptures, there is 
no evidence of its having been worshipped, or even 
considered the peculiar emblem of any Deity. 

Tradition, however, seems to record its having 
enjoyed a considerable degree of favour, in former 
times, by one of the names it now bears, ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
hen.” Even the Moslem inhabitants of Egypt 
abstain from ill-treating|; it in consequence of its 
utility, together with the kites and other birds 
of prey, in removing those impurities which might 
otherwise be prejudicial in so hot a climate. It is 
generally known in Arabic by the name Rékham, 
which is the same it bore in Hebrew, pm, trans- 
lated in our version of Leviticus gier-eaglet; where 
it is comprised among the fowls forbidden to be 
eaten by the Israelites. 


Eacuir, Hawk. 


Diodorust and Strabo § tell us that-the eagle 
was worshipped at Thebes. But it is evident that 
they ought to have substituted the hawk, which 

* Conf, ABlian, x. 22. Vide Plate 20. 2d fig. The Goddess Maut. 
Pl. 27. parti., and Plate 53. part i. &c. 


Levit. xi. 18. ft Diodor.i. 87. 
Strabo, 17. 
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the sculptures, as well as ancient authors, abun- 
dantly prove to have been one of the most sacred 
of all the animals of Egypt. Diodorus, indeed, 
shows the connection he supposes to have sub- 
sisted between the latter bird and that city, when 
he says*, “The hawk is reputed to have been 
worshipped, because augurs use them for divining 
future events in Egypt; and some say that in 
former times a book (papyrus), bound round with 
(red) purplet thread, and containing a written 
account of the modes of worshipping and honouring 
the Gods, was brought (by one of those birds) to 
the priests at Thebes. For which reason the hiero- 
grammats (sacred scribes) wear a (red) purple band 
and a hawk’s feather in their head. The Thebans 
worship the eagle because it appears to be a royal 
animal worthy of the Deity.” But though the 
eagle was not worshipped, it frequently occurs in 
the hieroglyphics, where it has the force of the 
letter a, the commencement of the word akhém, 
its name in Coptic. 

Plutarch§, Clemens||, and others, agree in con- 
sidering the hawk the emblem of the Deity; and 


* Diodor. loc. cit. ds, 

+ The words gowrxoc and purpureus are translated purple, but it is 
evident that they originally signified fire colour, or red; and the “ pur- 
pureus late qui splendeat unus et alter assuitur pannus ” of Horace will 
translate very badly a “ purple patch ;” though it is evident, from the 
“ certantem et uvam purpure,” that the Latin as well as the Greek word 
signified also the colour we call purple. (Hor, Ars Poet. 18. ; and 
Epod. ii. 20.) The purple continued to change in colour at different 
times till it arrived at the imperial hue, and that adopted by the 
modern cardinals. Py aie 

+ Vide Clem. Strom. vi. p. 196.; and vide infra, on the Ceremonies. 

§ Plut. de Is. s. 32. || Clem. Strom. v. p.159. 
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the sculptures clearly indicate the God to whom it 
was particularly sacred to be Re, or the Sun. 
Other Deities alsc claimed it as their emblem ; 
and it is shown by the monuments to have be- 
longed to Pthah-Sokari-Osiris; to Aroeris; to the 
younger Horus; to Mandoo; to Khonso; to Hor- 
Hat; and to Kebhnsnof, one of the four Genii of 
Amenti ; all of whom are represented with a hawk’s 
head. ‘There is also a Goddess who bears on her 
head a hawk seated upon a perch, supposed to be 
the Deity of the west bank of the Nile.* The 
same emblem is given to Athor; and the name of 
the Egyptian Venus is formed of a hawk in a cage 
or shrine.t The boat or ark of Pthah-Sokari-Osiris 
is covered by the hawk; and several of those birds 
are represented rowing it, while others stand upon 
the pillars which support its canopy: and the hawk 
is frequently introduced overshadowing the King 
while offering to the Gods or engaged in battle, in 
lieu of the vulture of Eilethyia, as an emblem of Hor- 
Hat or Agathodemon. /Bliant says ‘the hawk 
was sacred to Apollo, whom they call Horus.” 
The Tentyrites§, he also states, have them in great 
honour, though hated by the Coptites ; and it is 
probable that in some ceremonies performed in 
towns where the crocodile was particularly revered, 
the presence of the hawk was not permitted, being 


* Vide supra, Plate 53. part ii. 

+ Vide Plate 36., and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 387. 

{ Ablian, vii. 9, and An. x. 14, He makes them live 700 years. 
AElian’s account of the two hawks being deputed by the others to go to 
certain desert islands near Libya, recalls the modern Arab story of the 
Gebel e’Tayr or “mountain of the bird,” near Minieh. Vide All. ii. 43. 

§ Alian, x. 24. 
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the type of Horus, whose worship was hostile to 
that animal. But this did not prevent the hawk- 
headed Aroeris and the crocodile-headed Savak 
from sharing the same temple, at Ombos. 

The hawk was particularly known as the type 
of the Sun, and worshipped at Heliopolis as the 
sacred bird, and representative of the Deity of the 
place. It was also peculiarly revered at the island 
of Philae*, where this sacred bird was kept in 
a cage, and fed with a care worthy the represent- 
ative of the Deity of whom it was the emblem. 

It was said to be consecrated to Osiris, who was 
buried at Phile; and in the sculptures of the tem- 
ples there the hawk frequently occurs, sometimes 
seated amidst lotus plants. But this refers to 
Horus, the son of Osiris, not to that God himself, 
as the hieroglyphics show, whenever the name 
occurs over it. 

The hawk of Phile is the same kind as that 
sacred to Re, and not, as some have imagined, a 
different species. It is therefore difficult to account 
for Strabo’s assertion t that the bird worshipped at 
Philw, though called a hawk, appeared to him un- 
like those he had been accustomed to see in his 
own country, or in Egypt, being much larger and 
of a different character. ‘The only mode of ac- 
counting for his remark is to suppose he alludes 
to the hawk I have named Falco Aroerist, which 
is larger than the ordinary kinds of Europe and 


* For some reason, which J have in vain endeavoured to discover, 
some persons write this name Phile, though ancient writers, as well as 
the Greek inscriptions there, have it Pac (Prac). ol 

+ Strabo, xvii. p. 562. { Vide supra, p. 121., and infra, p. 209. 
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Egypt, and is seldom seen even in the valley of 
the Nile. 

At Hieraconpolis, or the City of the Hawks, 
which stood nearly opposite Eilethyas, on the west 
bank, and at Hieracon, opposite Lycopolis, this 
bird likewise received divine honours; and the re- 
mains at the former, of the time of the first Osir- 
tasen, prove the antiquity of that place, and argue 
that the worship of the hawk was not introduced 
at a late period. 

The universal respect for the Gods, of whom it 
was the type, rendered the honours paid tothe hawk 
common to all Egypt ; and though the places above 
mentioned treated it with greater distinction than 
the rest of the country, no town was wanting in re- 
spect to it, and no individual was known to ill-treat 
this sacred bird. It was one of those “ confessedly 
honoured and worshipped by the whole nation *,”’ 
and “not only venerated while living, but after 
death, as were cats, ichneumons, and dogst;”’ and 
if, says Herodotus t, “any one, even by accident, 
killed an ibis or a hawk, nothing could save him 
from death.” A¥lian§, indeed, asserts that the Copt- 
ites showed great hatred to hawks, as the enemy 
of their favourite animal the crocodile, and even 
nailed them to a cross; but this appears impro- 
bable, since the Sun and other Deities, of whom 
they were emblems, were worshipped at Coptos, 
as throughout Egypt. || 


* ‘Plut. de Is. 8.73. t+ Diodor. i. 83. 
{ Herodot. ii. 65. ) Aslian, Nat. An x, 24, 
|| Vide supra, p. 206. 
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These sacred birds were maintained at the public 
expense. very possible care was taken of them, 
by certain persons especially * entrusted with that 
honourable duty, who, calling them with a loud 
voice, held out pieces of meat cut up into small 
pieces for the purpose, until they came to take 
them. And whenever, like the curators of the other 
sacred animals, they travelled through the coun- 
try to collect charitable donations for their main- 
tenance, the universal veneration paid to the hawks 
was shown by the zeal with which all persons con- 
tributed. t 

A hawk with a human head was the emblem of 
the human soul, the baieth of Horapollo. The 
Goddess Athor was sometimes figured under this 
form, with the globe and horns of her usual head- 
dress. Hawks were also represented with the head 
of a ram. 

Several species of hawks are natives of Egypt, 
and it is difficult to decide which was really the 
sacred bird. But it appears that the same kind 
was chosen as the emblem of all the different Gods 
above mentioned, the only one introduced into the 
sculptures besides the sacred hawk being the small 
sparrow-hawkf#, or Falco tenunculoides, which oc- 
curs in certain mysterious subjects connected with 
the dead, in the tombs of the Kings. ‘The sacred 
hawk had a particular mark under the eye, which, 
by their conventional mode of representing it, is 

* Diodor. i. 83. + Vide supra, p. 92. 


{ The origin of this inconsistent name may be a corruption of sper- 
viero, épervier, “a hawk ;” or, as Johnson supposes, of the Saxon 


spearhawoc. 
VOL. II.—Serconp Serizs. Pp 
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much more strongly expressed in the sculptures 
than in nature; and I have met with one species 
in Egypt, which possesses this peculiarity im so re- 
markable a degree, as to leave no doubt respecting 
the actual bird called sacred in the country. I 
have therefore ventured to give it the name of 
Falco Aroeris. 

Numerous hawk mummies have been found at 
Thebes and other places. And such was the care 
taken by the Egyptians to preserve this useful and 
sacred bird, that even those which died in foreign 
countries*, where their armies happened to be, 
were embalmed and brought to Egypt to be buried 
in consecrated tombs. 

The kite was also treated with consideration, 
because it destroyed rats and noxious reptiles, and, 
like the Vultur percnopterus, aided in freeing the 
country of impurities which might be injurious to 
man. It does not, however, appear to have been 
worshipped as a sacred animal ; though it is probable 
that, like the sparrow-hawk and others, it was 
thought to belong to Ré, the patron Deity of all 
the falcon tribe; the various members of which 
were represented by, or included under the name 
and form of, the sacred hawk. 


Tue Ow.. 


The horned and white owl are frequently repre- 
sented in the sculptures; but there is no evidence 


of their having been sacred, which is the more re- 
{ 
* Diodor. i. 84. Vide supra, p. 94. 
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markable, as this bird has been chosen in many 
countries as the emblem of a Deity, or connected 
with some mysterious notion. Its constant occur- 
rence on the monuments, (where it stands for the 
letter m, and bears the sense of “in,” ‘‘ with,” and 
*‘for,”) together with the eagle, vulture, hawk, 
chicken, and swallow, led to the name “ bird writ- 
ing*,” which has been applied to hieroglyphics by 
the modern Egyptians. 

There is no reason for supposing the owl to have 
been an emblem of the Egyptian Minerva, as some 
have imagined. And if it obtained any degree of 
respect, for its utility in destroying noxious animals, 
the return for those benefits was thought to be 
sufficiently repaid, by the care with which it was 
embalmed after death. Several mummies of owls 
have been found in the Necropolis of Thebes. 


Tue Sparrow, Raven, Crow, Swallow, 
Upupa. 


According to Horapollot, the sparrow was used 
by the Egyptians to denote ‘‘a prolific man,” and 
according to others, ‘‘the revolution of a year.” 


* The Greeks and Romans applied to them the name of animal 
writing. Herodotus speaks of “ the causeway of the pyramids, with the 
figures of animals carved upon it.” (ii, 124.) Lucan says, 


seats “ Saxis tantum volucresque ferzeque, 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas.”’ 


Ammianus, in describing the hieroglyphics on the sculptured walls 
of the Egyptian excavated monuments, observes, “ Excisis parie- 
tibus volucrum ferarumque genera multa sculpserunt, et animalium spe- 
cies innumeras, quas hieroglyphicas literas appellarunt.” (xxii. c.15. 
p- 339.) s 

+ Horapollo, Hierog. ii, 115. 
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But neither the swallow, sparrow, raven, crow, nor 
upupa, received divine honours among the Egyp- 
tians; and though the Moslems distinguish the 
raven by the name of ‘Noah’s crow,” and often 
consider it wrong to kill it, no peculiar respect 
appears to have been paid it in ancient times. 

According to Horapollo*, the Egyptians repre- 
sented Mars and Venus by two hawks, or by two 
crows; and the latter were chosen as the em- 
blems of marriage. The same author assigns to the 
representation of a dead crow the idea of a man 
who has lived a perfect lifet, and to young crows ¢ 
the signification of a man passing his life in move- 
ment and anxiety. Atlian pretends that this bird 
was sacred to Apollo, two only which belonged to 
his temple being seen in the vicinity of Coptos.§ 
The naturalist adds, that the Romans employed at 
the emerald mines observed the same number there 
also, —a remark which originated in the circum- 
stance of ravens || being almost the only birds seen 
in that tract ; and their habit being to live in pairs. 
They go a very short distance from their usual 
haunts; but different valleys are visited by a dif- 
ferent couple. 

Aslian J also states that the sepulchre ofa raven 
was shown in the vicinity of Lake Myris (Marris) ; 

* Horapollo, i. 8, 9. and ii. 40. 

+ Horapollo, ii. 89. What he says of its living thirteen years, and 
the Egyptian year being equal to four years, is obscure. 

{ Horapollo, ii. 97, § Zlian, vii. 18. 

|| He calls them crows, but I believe that both lian and Herodotus 
mean ravens ; the Egyptian being the Royston crow, or Corvus cornix. 
‘I believe the latter to be sometimes represented in the Egyptian paint- 


ings, and even on papyri. 
q /Blian, vi. 7. 
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and relates a story of King Marras, who, having 
employed a raven to carry his letters, buried it 
there at its death, in token of his esteem for its 
fidelity. From what he mentions in another place*, 
it appears that the race of crows and ravens has 
wofully degenerated, though greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the modern inhabitants. For those 
birds, as soon as they saw a boat passing on the 
river, in a supplicating manner approached, and 
petitioned for whatever they required: if given, 
they departed quietly ; but if refused, they settled 
on the prow, and pulling to pieces the ropes, re- 
venged themselves on the offenders. His well- 
known story of the Libyan crows dropping pebbles 
into jars, until the water rose within reach of their 
bills, is also on a par with the animal sagacity of 
those times. 

The swallow often occurs in hieroglyphics, where 
it sometimes signifies ‘‘ great,” and ‘ valuable ;” 
but it does not occur as an emblem of any Deity, 
and the only instance of its occurrence in religious 
subjects is on the boat of Atmoo.t Isis was not 
worshipped under the form of a swallow, as some 
have supposed; and if a group, of which this 
bird forms the principal feature, accompanies her 
name, it is only in the sense above mentioned ; and 
applied to her in common with other Deities. The 
swallow is found embalmed in the tombs of ‘Thebes. 

Another bird, which is generally mistaken for 
the swallow, and has been conjectured by Cham- 
pollion to represent a sparrow, is figured in the 


* /Blian, i. 48. + Vide Plate 47. supra, p. 25. 
P 3 
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hieroglyphic legends as the type of an impure or 
wicked person. I believe it to be the wagtail, or 
motacilla; and it is worthy of remark that this 
bird is still called in Egypt ‘‘aboo fussad,” ‘the 
father of corruption,” as if in memorial of the hiero- 
glyphical character assigned to it by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

It does not appear that the upupa was sacred, 
and indeed the honour once accorded to it, of giving 
its head to the sceptres of the Gods, is now taken 
from it.* AXlian +t states, that the Egyptians re- 
spected this bird and the Vulpanser goose for their 
love of their young, and the stork for its tender- 
ness to its parents, but there is no reason to believe 
that any one of these was sacred. 


Fowus, Prcrons, Doves, Quaits, OstTrRicHEs. 


It is a remarkable fact that though fowls abounded 
in Egypt, they are never represented in the sculp- 
tures. Plutarcht tells us they sacrificed white 
and saftron-coloured cocks to Anubis, but without 
saying that they were the emblems of any God. 
Indeed the universal use of fowls as an article of 
food argues against the probability of their having 
been sacred ; nor are they found embalmed in the 
tombs. It is not, however, impossible on this ac- 
count that they might have been emblems, as 
the goose, though so universally adopted as an 
article of food, was the symbol of the God Seb; 


* Vide supra, p. 47. + ABhian, Nat. An. x. 16. 
t Plut. de Is. s. 61. , 
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and, were it not for the absence of all proof of it in 
the sculptures, we might believe that the assertion 
of Proclus respecting the cock applies to the re- 
ligion of Egypt. ‘That author says it held a rank 
among ‘‘solar animals, because it appears to ap- 
plaud the Sun at its rising, and partakes like the 
lion of the solar influence. For though so inferior 
in size and strength, the cock is said to be feared 
by the lion, and almost revered by it, the virtue of 
the Sun being more suited to the former than to 
the latter: and demons with a lion’s head, when 
the cock is presented to them, are known instantly 
to vanish.” 

This notion of the lion and cock being analogous 
emblems, and the latter possessing power to con- 
tend with his powerful competitor, probably led to 
the design engraved by a Roman artist on a stone 
I found in the Fyoom, representing a lion and 
cock fighting, whilst a rat carries off the bone of 
contention. ‘This, besides the obvious moral it con- 
veys, shows that the two animals were chosen as 
the types of strength or courage. It also recalls 
the assertion of Pliny *, that ‘‘ cocks are a terror 
to lions, the most generous of animals.” 

Pigeons are not generally represented in the 
sculptures; but an instance occurs of their intro- 
duction at the coronation ceremony, which is par- 
ticularly interesting, as it shows the early custom 
of training carrier pigeons, and adds one more con- 
firmation of the truth of Solomon’s remark, “ there 
is no new thing under the sun.” ‘The king is there 


* Plim. lib: x. ¢.2)- 
P 4 
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represented as having assumed the pshent or double 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt; and a priest 
lets fly four pigeons, commanding them to announce 
to ‘the South, the North, the West, and the East, 
that Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris, has put on 
the splendid crowns of the Upper and Lower 
country, — (that) the King Remeses III. has put 
on the two crowns.” * 

The pigeon is also noticed as a favourite food of 
the Egyptians ; and so pure and wholesome was it 
considered by them, that when the country was 
visited by epidemic diseases, and all things were 
affected by the pestilential state of the atmosphere, 
they believedt that those alone who contented 
themselves with it were safe from the infection. 
Indeed, during that period, no other food was 
placed upon the tables of the kings and priests, 
whose duty it was to keep themselves pure for the 
service of the Gods. 

There is, however, no appearance of pigeons, or 
even doves, having been sacred; and neither these 
nor the quail are found embalmed. 

The quail is represented among the offerings to 
the Gods in the tombs, and was eaten by the Egyp- 
tians, but it was not the emblem of any Deity. 
Nor did the ostrich hold a place among the sacred 
animals of Egypt, though much esteemed for its 
plumes. This is the more singular, as the ostrich 
feather was a symbol of the Goddess of Truth or 
Justice. It belonged also to the head-dress of Ao; 


* Vide Plate 76, + Horapollo, Hierog. i. 57. 
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it was adopted by Hermes Trismegistus, as well 
as some other Deities; and it was worn by the 
soldiery and the priests on certain religious fes- 
tivals. Ostrich eggs were highly prized by the 
Egyptians, and were part of the tribute paid to 
them by foreigners whose countries it inhabited ; 
and it is possible, as I have already observed*, 
that they were considered, as at the present day, 
the emblems of some divine attribute, and sus- 
pended in their temples, as they still are in the 
churches of the Copts. 


Tue Isis, THE HERON, AND OTHER WADING 
BirpDs. 


The Ibis was sacred to Thotht, who was fa- 
bulously reported to have eluded the pursuit of 
Typho under the form of this bird. It was greatly 
revered in every part of Egypt; and at Her- 
mopolis, the city of Thoth, it was worshipped with 
peculiar honours, as the emblem of the Deity of 
the place. It was on this account considered, as 
Clemens and Atlianf tells us, typical of the Moon, 
or the Hermes of Egypt. Its Egyptian name was 
Hip; from which Champollion supposes the town 
of Nibis to have been called, being a corruption of 
Ma-n-hip, or n-hip, “ the place of the Ibis.” This 
name was applied to Ibeum, where it received the 
same honours as at the city of Thoth. 


* Supra, Vol. II. pp. 6. and 20. ; 

+ Platoin Phedro. Vide supra, p.7. lian, Nat. An. x. 29, Ho- 
rapollo, i, 10. and 36. r m 

+ Clem. Strom. lib. v. p. 242. Elian, Nat. An. il. 38. 
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Such was the veneration felt by the Egyptians 
for the Ibis, that to have killed one of them, even 
involuntarily, subjected the offender to the pain of 
death* ; and “never,” says Cicerot, ‘* was such a 
thing heard of as... an Ibis killed by an Egyptian.” 
So pure did they consider it, that ‘‘those priests 
who were most scrupulous in the performance of the 
sacred rites, fetched the water they used in their 
purifications from some place, where the Ibis had 
been seen to drink ; it being observed of that bird 
that it never goes near any unwholesome and cor- 
rupted water.”t ‘The particular respect paid to 
it was supposed to be owing to its destroying ve- 
nomous reptiles, which, as Cicero says, its height, 
its hard legs, and long horny beak enable it to do 
with great ease and safety ; thus averting pestilence 
- from Egypt, when the winged serpents are brought 
by the westerly winds from the deserts of Libya. § 
Pausanias||, Cicero, and others 4, think the existence 
of these serpents not impossible ; and Herodotus 
says he only saw their bones and wings. But we 
may readily pardon their credulity, when we find it 
asserted by a modern traveller that they still exist 
in Egypt. 

Theaccount of Herodotus is this** :—In Arabia 
(the eastern or Arabian side of the Nile), very near 


* Herodot. ii. 65.; and Diodor. i. 83. 

t Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. 29. Vide supra, p. 96. 

t Plut. de Is. 5.75. lian, vii. 45. 

§ Cicero, Nat. Deor. lib.i. ‘Ex quo fit, ut illa nec morsu vive no- 
ceant, nec odore mortux.” Herodotus says they came from Arabia. 

|| Pausan. x. 21. 

{ Aslian, Nat. An. ii. 38. Amm. Marcellin, xxii, 15. p- 338. 

** Herodot. ii. 75. 
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to the city of Buto, is a place to which I went to 
inquire about the winged serpents. On my arrival 
I saw a great quantity of bones and backbones of 
serpents scattered about, of all sizes, in a place 
where a narrow gorge between two hills opens upon 
an extensive plain contiguous to the valley of Egypt. 
These serpents are reported to fly from Arabia 
into Egypt about the beginning of spring, when 
the Ibises, meeting them at the opening of this 
defile, prevent their passing, and destroy them: in 
gratitude for which service, the Arabs say that 
the Egyptians have great veneration for the Ibis; 
and they themselves allow it is for this reason they 
honour that bird. 

‘* There are two kinds of Ibis. The first is of 
the size of a crex *, with very black plumage; the 
legs like those of the crane, and the beak curved. 
This kind attacks the serpents. The other Ibises 
are more common, and often seen. ‘They have the 
head, and all the neck, without feathers; their 
plumage is white, except the head, neck, and ex- 
tremity of the wings and tail, all which are quite 
black ; the legs and beak being the same as in the 
other species. The winged serpent is in figure 
like a water-snake ; its wings are without feathers, 
and exactly like those of a bat.” 

Among the many fanciful animals of the Egyp- 
tian sculptures, the winged serpents mentioned by 
Herodotus are no where found. Even among the 
many monsters in the mythological subjects of 
their tombs, none are represented, as he describes 


* Rallus crex. 
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them, with the wings of bats, though some occur 
with the feathered wings of birds. Had the Egyp- 
tians themselves believed the existence of that 
kind of serpent, we may reasonably suppose they 
would not have omitted it, in the numerous scenes 
connected with the Evil Being, of whom this hateful 
monster would have been an appropriate type. We 
may therefore conclude that Herodotus was im- 
posed upon, by some deceitful or credulous Egyp- 
tian, who showed him the back bones of serpents 
mixed with the wings and bones of bats ; which 
last abound in great numbers in Egypt, and may 
have been found in the gorge, near Buto.* 

The common Ibis mentioned by Herodotus cor- 
responds with the Numenius Ibis, or Ibis religiosa, 
of modern naturalists, as Cuvier has shownt; but 
this is not the Ibis famed for its attack on the ser- 
pents, which was less common, and of a black 
colour. ‘Those we find embalmed are the Nume- 
nius. They are white, with black pinions and tail : 
the body measures 12 inches, and 45 in diameter, 
and the beak about half a foot. ‘The leg, from the 
knee to the plant of the foot, is about 44 inches, 
and the foot the same length; the wing, from the 
pinion-joint to the extremity of the feathers, being 
nearly 10 inches. 

The Ardea Ibis of Hasselquist, which is a small 
heron with a straight beak, has no claim to the title 


* From his never mentioning locusts, some might suppose he had 
made this mistake on seeing the bones and wings of those insects; but 
the form of the snakes, the bat’s wings, and what he afterwards says of 
their living in Arabia, prevent this conclusion. Herodot. ii. 75. and iii. 
107. 109. 

+ Jameson’s Cuy. Theory of the Earth, p. 300. et seg. 
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of Ibis of the ancients. The black, and the com- 
mon Egyptian, Ibis were related to the curlews, 
both having curved beaks. The Tantalus Ibis of 
Linneeus is indefinite, from its comprehending, as 
Cuvier says, ‘‘ four species of three different ge- 
nera.” * 

That the Ibis was of great use in destroying lo- 
custs, serpents, scorpions, and other noxious crea- 
tures which infested the country, is readily credited. 
And its destruction of themt led to the respect 
it enjoyed; in the same manner as the stork was 
honoured in Thessalyt, where it was a capital 
offence to kill one of those birds.§ Some have 
doubted the bill of the Ibis having sufficient power 
to destroy serpents; and therefore, questioning the 
accuracy of Herodotus’s description of the birds, 
which attacked them in the desert near Buto, have 
suggested that they were of the Ardea kind. But 
it is evident that the bill of the Ibis is sufficiently 
strong for attacking serpents|| of ordinary size, 
and well suited for the purpose. With regard to 
the statement of Herodotus, nothing conclusive 
can be derived from it; his whole testimony, as 
Cuvier observes, only proving that he saw a heap 
of bones, without having ascertained, beyond re- 
port, how they were brought to the spot. 

Bronze figures of the Ibis represent it attacking 
snakes ; which, if not of ancient Egyptian, but of 


* Cuv. p. 329. *f Plute de Ist sy 75: 
t Plut. de Is. s.'74. ) Plin. x. 23. ba 
Some birds, as the secretary and others, attack snakes by striking 
them with the edge of their pinions, and having stunned them, then use 
their beaks. 
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Roman, time, suftice to show the general belief re- 
specting it; and Cuvier actually found the skin 
and scales of a snake, partly digested, in the in- 
testines of one of these mummied birds. ‘The food 
of the common Ibis also consisted of beetles, and 
other insects; and in the body of one, now in the 
possession of Sir Edwin Pearson, are several co- 
leopterze, two of which have been ascertained by 
Mr. Hope to be Pimelia pilosa*, and Akis reflexa 
of Fabricius, common in Egypt at the present day. 
Insects, snakes, and other reptiles, appear to have 
been the food of both kinds of Ibis. 

Plutarch and Cicero pretend that the use it made 
of its bill taught mankind an important secret in 
medical treatment.t The form of the Ibis, when 
crouched in a sitting position, with its head under 
its feathers, or when in a mummied state, was sup- 
posed to resemble the human heart t: ‘ the space 
between its legs, when parted asunder as it walks, 
was observed to make an equilateral triangle §,” 
and numerous equally fanciful peculiarities were 
discovered in this revered emblem of Thoth. 

Mr. Pettigrew says||, ‘‘ The heart was looked 
upon by the Egyptians as the seat of the intellect ; 
and in this way it has been attempted to explain 
* M. Latreille’s genus Trachyderma; so ‘named from their thick 
- The bill is not atube. The rdvZopevny ec yadagoperny v¢? EaqUT NG 


isa mistake, Plut.s.75. Cicero, Nat. Deor. lib.ii. Elian, Nat. An. 
li. 35. &c. 


{ Horapollo, i, 10. 36. Elian, x. 29. 
) Plut.s.75. He says, rn de rodwy diabacer mpog addAndove Kat To 


pvyxog isomAevpoy roree Tptywvoy, The expression “and the beak” 
is very unintelligible. 


|| Vide his valuable History of Egyptian Mummies, p. 205. 
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the attribute of the Ibis, which was no less than to 
preside over and inspire all sacred and mystical 
learning of the Egyptian hierarchy.” Horapollo 
describes the Egyptian Hermes as “ the president 
of the heart, or a personification of the wisdom 
supposed to dwell in the inward parts.” 

fElian’s story of the length of its intestines, as- 
certained by those who presided over the embalm- 
ing of this bird to be 96 cubits long*, and its ob- 
stinate refusal to eat any food when taken out of 
Egypt, are among the number of idle tales respect- 
ing the Ibis.t 

I have stated that it was particularly sacred to 
Thoth, the Moon, or the Egyptian Hermes, and 
that Hermopolis was the city in which it received 
the greatest honours. As an emblem of Thoth it 
was represented standing on a perch; and the God 
himself was almost invariably figured with the head 
of this bird. There was another Hermopolis, dis- 
tinguished by the adjunct Parva, where it was also 
revered as an emblem of the same God; and the 
town of Ibeum, situated, according to the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, 24 miles to the north of Hermopolis, 
was noted for the worship of the Ibis. But all Egypt 
acknowledged its sacred character; and there is no 
animal of which so many mummies have been found, 
particularly at Thebes, Memphis, and Hermopolis 
Magna. In the former, they are enveloped in linen 
bandages, and are often perfectly preserved; at 


* M. Larcher says they were ascertained at the Académie des 
Sciences to be 4 ft. 8in. French. Herod. Larch. p.231. Ailian, 


x. 29. 
+ M. Larcher has also freed it from the imputation of a felo de se. 
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Memphis, they are deposited in earthenware vases 
of conical shape, but nearly always decomposed ; 
and at the city of Hermes, in wooden or stone 
cases of an oblong form. 

Some have been found mummied in the human 
form; one of which, in the collection of S. Passa- 
lacqua, is made to represent the God ‘Thoth.* 

Both kinds of Ibis, mentioned by Herodotus, 
were doubtless sacred to the Egyptian Hermes. 

The Ibis is rarely found in Egypt at the pre- 
sent day, though said sometimes to frequent the 
lake Menzaleh, and occasionally to be seen in other 
parts of the country. Cuvier and others have made 
considerable researches respecting it; and that ce- 
lebrated naturalist brings forward a curious proof 
of its having been domesticated, from the dis- 
covery of a mummied Ibis, whose “ left humerus 
had been broken and joined again.” For, he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ It is probable that a wild bird whose wing 
had been broken would have perished before it had 
healed, from being unable to pursue its prey, or es- 
cape from its enemies.” t 

It is probable that many of the heron or crane 
tribe were looked upon with respect by the Egyp- 
tians, though they did not receive the same ho- 
nours given to the Ibis ; and some were chosen as 
emblems of other Gods, distinct from every con- 
nection with Thoth. Some were killed for the 
table and the altart; and the Egyptian chasseur is 


* Vide Pettigrew, Plate 13. fig. 6. 
+ Cuv. Theory of the Earth, p. 307. 
~ Woodcut, No. 275. Vol. II. p. 379. 
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frequently represented felling them with the throw- 
stick* in the thickets of the marshes. t 

Several occur in the hieroglyphics, and in the 
paintings ; among which we may distinguish the 
Ardea cinerea or heron, the Platalea or spoonbill, 
the stork, charadrius, and others. § 

That which held the next rank to the Ibis was 
the tufted Benno||, one of the emblems of Osiris, 
who was sometimes figured with the head of this 
bird. It was distinguished by a tuft of two jong 
feathers falling from the back of its head; and this 
peculiarity seems to point out the small white 
aboogerdan, which I have often seen with two 
similar plumes. Its pure white § colour, its custom 
of following the plough, and living in the cul- 
tivated fields, from which the French have given 
it the name of gardebeuf, as well as its utility in 
eating the worms and insects in newly tilled lands, 
argue in favour of this conjecture, and suggest it to 
be an appropriate emblem of the beneficent Osiris. 
It is the Ardea bubulcus of Savigny. 

More than one charadrius was a native of Egypt. 
The Charadrius cedicnemus, the modern Karawan, 
the Cristatus or crested plover, and the Armatus 
or spur-winged plover, were very common. But 


* This calls to mind the dowmarang of New Holland ; but the pecu- 
liarity of this last, of coming back to the thrower, did not belong to the 
Egyptian throwstick, which was also more straight. 

+ Woodcut, No. 336. 

Vide Vol. II. Woodcut, No. 340. fig. 15. 
Vide Vol. IIL. p.51., and Woodcuts, Nos, 339, 340. Vide also 
Plate 75. 

|| Vide infra, Woodcut, No. 465. , ; 

4 I believe, however, that the Benno is represented of a bluish grey, 
or slate colour. 
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the most remarkable, from the tale attached to 
it, was the Trochilus.* Sicard is right in say- 
ing that it is called Siksak by the Arabs, though 
this name is also applied to the spur-winged and 
crested plovers. The benefit it confers on the 
crocodile, by apprising it of the approach of danger 
with its shrill voicet, doubtless led to the fable of 
the friendly offices it was said to perform to that 
animal, as I have already observed. t 

Ammianus calls the Trochilus a small§ bird, 
which does not disagree with the dimensions of the 
Siksak, being only 94 inches long. It is of a slate 
colour, the abdomen and neck being white. The 
head is black, with two white stripes running from 
the bill and meeting at the nape of the neck, 
and a black mantle extends over the shoulders to 
the tail. The feet are blue, and the beak black. 
The wings are also black, with a broad. transverse 
white band. It is the Charadrius melanocephalus 
of Linneeus. || 


Goosse, Duck. 


The Egyptian goose was an emblem of the God 
Seb4, the father of Osiris. It was not, however, 


* JBlian (xii. 15.) says there were “several species of Trochilus 
(i.e. Charadrius), with hard names,” to which he seems always to have 
a great objection. 

+ Conf. ABlian, vill. 25. “ Oye rpoyidog Bow... . aviornat,” 

t Vide Vol. III. p.79, 80. 

) Or “ short,” “brevis.” Ammian. Marcell. xxii. p. 336. Vide Wood- 
cut No. 463, infra, p. 269. 

|| Linnaeus has taken the Trochilus as a generic name for the humming 
birds, particularly for those with curved bills. 

{ Vide Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 312. 
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among the sacred animals of Egypt, which were 
forbidden to be eaten; as is evident from there 
having been a greater consumption of geese than of 
any other bird, even in those places where the God 
Seb was particularly adored. And if Herodotus* 
says ‘it was sacred,” he probably refers to its 
having been the emblem of the husband of Netpe, 
the Egyptian Saturn. It signified in hieroglyphics 
a childt; and Horapollo says, ‘It was chosen to 
denote a son, from its love to its young, being 
always ready to give itself up to the chasseur in 
order that they might be preserved: for which 
reason the Egyptians thought it right to revere this 
animal.” 

The goose was very common in every part of 
Egypt, as at the present day; but few mummies 
have been found of it, which is the more readily ac- 
counted for from its utility as an article of food, 
and as an offering for the altar. 

Among the minor Deities or Genii of the tombs, 
a duck-headed God is sometimes represented ; but 
this bird does not appear to have held a rank among 
the sacred animals of Egypt. 

Horapollot says “the pelican was the type of 
a fool;” and relates a ridiculous story of the rea- 
son for this unenviable distinction. But he adds, 
«* Since it is remarkable for the defence of its young, 
the priests consider it unlawful to eat it, though 
the rest of the Egyptians do so, alleging that it 


* Herodot. ii. 72. 
Horapollo, i. 53. It answered to the letter 8, of Se, “a child.” 
Horapollo, Hierog. i. 54. 


az 
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does not defend them with discretion like the 
goose, but with folly.” This reason, however, at 
once impugns the truth of a statement which leads 
us to infer that they abstained from eating geese, 
since we know they were served at the tables of 
the priests themselves, and constituted one of the 
principal articles of food throughout the country. 
The pelican is sometimes eaten by the modern 
Egyptians; but it is very coarse and strong, and 
requires much cooking, to overcome the greasy 
properties of its flesh, and we cannot be surprised 
at the ordinance which forbade it to the Israelites.* 
Its Hebrew name is Kath; and it is now com- 
monly known in Egypt as the Gemmal el Bahr, or 
‘* camel of the river.” 


FABULOUS BIRDS. 


Among fabulous birds, the Phoenix holds the 
first place; but this I have already mentionedt, as 
well as the Baietht, and the vulture with a snake’s 
head.§ In confirmation of what I have before ob- 
served of the Phoenix representing a periodical re- 
volution, I may state, that the Egyptian name 
seems to be HI-ENE?; or PENE®; signifying 
“* seculum,” or a ‘*period of years.” 

Hawks were often represented with the heads of 
rams and men. 


* Levit. xi. 18. Deut. xiv. 17. Pliny also tells a strange tale about 
the pelican, which he calls Platea. (x. 40.; and Aristot. viii. 12.) 

+ Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 303. 307. 

} Vide supra, p.209.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 242. 

§ Vide supra, p. 45. 
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REPTILES. 


TorTOISE. 


A tortoise-headed God* occurs as one of the 
Genii, in the tombs; but it does not appear that 
the tortoise held a rank among the sacred animals 
of Egypt. 


Tue CrocopIiLe. 


The crocodile, as has been already shownt, was 
peculiarly sacred to the God Savak. Its worship 
did not extend to every part of Egypt; some 
places considering it the representative of the Evil 
Being, and bearing the most deadly animosity to 
it, which led to serious feuds between neighbour- 
ing towns. Such was the cause of the quarrel of 
the Ombites and Tentyrites described by Juvenalt; 
and the same animal which was worshipped at 
Ombos ‘ was killed and eaten by the inhabitants of 
Apollinopolis. Indeed, on a particular day, they 
had a solemn chase of the crocodile§, when they 
put to death as many as they could, and afterwards 
threw their bodies before the temple of their God ; 
assigning this reason, that it was in the shape of a 
crocodile that Typho eluded the pursuit of Horus.” 

It enjoyed great honours at Coptos, Ombos||, 
and Athribis or Crocodilopolis, in the Thebaid. 


* Vide supra, p. 89. + Vide supra, p. 36. 
{ Juv. Sat. xviii. 36. 

§ Plut. de Is. s.50. Strabo, xvii. p. 562. 

|| Aélian, x. 24. 
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In Lower Egypt it was particularly sacred at a 
place also called the City of Crocodiles, and after- 
wards Arsinoé, in honour of the wife and sister of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which was the capital of a 
nome, now the province of Fyoom. ‘The animals 
were there kept in the lake Mceris, and were 
buried, according to Herodotus*, in the under- 
ground chambers of the famous Labyrinth. There 
was another Crocodilopolis in the Thebaid, placed 
by Strabo on the west bank, next in order to, and 
on the south of, Hermonthis; which I suppose to 
have stood at the Gebelayn, where the vestiges of 
a town appear on the hill nearest the river. Judg- 
ing from the numerous mummies of crocodiles in 
the extensive caves of Maabdeh (opposite Manfa- 
loot), another town, particularly devoted to their 
worship, also stood in that neighbourhood. 

From the account of ZA‘liant it appears that, 
in places where they were worshipped, their num- 
bers increased to such an extent “that it was 
not safe for any one to wash his feet or draw water 
at the river; and no one could walk near the edge 
of the stream, either in the vicinity of Ombos, 
Coptos, or Arsinoé, without extreme caution.” 

Near one of the cities called Crocodilopolis was 
the place of interment of the first Asclepius, the 
reputed inventor of medicine; to whom a temple 
was said to have been dedicated on the Libyan 
hills in the vicinity.t That city was probably 


* Herodot, ii. 148. + ZBlian, x. 24. 


} Mercur. Trismegistus’ Dialogue with Asclepius. Vide supra, 
p-o4. 
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Athribis*, noted for the peculiar honours paid to 
its presiding Deity Thriphis, the contemplar com- 
panion of Khem. t 

Strabot speaks of the great respect shown to 
the crocodile in the nome of Arsinoé, or, as it was 
formerly called, Crocodilopolis.§ He states that 
one was sacred there, and kept apart in a particular 
Jake, which was so tame that it allowed itself to be 
touched by the priests. ‘They called it Souchos, 
or Suchus. It was fed with bread, meat, and wine, 
which were brought by those strangers who went 
to see it. Strabo’s host, a man of consideration, 
when showing the geographer and his party the 
sacred curiosities of the place, conducted them to 
the brink of the lake, having taken with him from 
table a cake, some roast meat, and a cup of wine. 
The animal was lying on the bank; and while 
some of the priests opened its mouth, one put in 
the cake, and then the meat, after which the wine 
was poured into it. The crocodile upon this, 
taking to the water, passed over to the other side: 
and another stranger, having come for the same pur- 
pose, made similar offerings to it as it lay there. 

The Suchus of Strabo appears to agree with, and 
to be taken from, the name of the God Savak||; 
and it was probably applied exclusively to those 
which were sacred. Herodotus says the Egyptians 
called crocodiles: Champses ; a corruption of the 
Coptic or Egyptian name Msah, or Emsooh, from 
which the Arabs have derived their modern ap- 


* Vide supra, p. 54. and 135. ; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 265. 

+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 265. ft Strabo, xvii. p. 558, 

§ Vide supra, p. 37. || Vide supra, p. 37. 
Q 4 
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pellation temsah. The xpoxodssrog of the Greeks 
was merely the Ionian term for all lizards, as our 
alligator is the Portuguese, ‘‘al legato,” “thelizard.” 

Herodotus agrees with Strabo, in saying they 
were rendered so tame as to allow themselves to 
be touched with the hand; their ears were decked 
with ear-rings*, and their fore feet with bracelets ; 
and as long as they lived they were fed with the 
flesh of victims, and other food ordained by law. 

Thebes did not refuse divine honours to the 
crocodile, as the emblem of Savak, who was ad- 
mitted among the contemplar Deities of that city ; 
and we learn from the sculptures that many other 
towns acknowledged it as a sacred animal. 

Herodotus mentions the respect paid to them at 
Thebes, and the lake Mceris; and observes, that 
' “some of the Egyptians consider them sacred, 
while others do all they can to destroy them: 
among which last are the people of Elephantine 
and its vicinity, who have no scruple in eating 
their flesh.” Diodorust makes the same remark 
of their having been worshipped by some only of 
the Egyptians. 

«« Many,” says that historian, ‘ naturally ask, how 
an animal which devours men can have been con- 
sidered worthy of the respect shown to the Gods. 
They answer, that not only the Nile, but the cro- 
codiles, are a defence to the country. For the 
robbers of Arabia and Africa, who would pillage 

* Herodot. ii.69. We may hope they did not think themselves 
bound by any religious feeling to bore their ears ; if so, the office of curator 


of the crocodiles must have been no sinecure. 
+ Diodor. i. 35. 
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the lands, dare not swim across the river from the 
number of these animals; and one great impe- 
diment would be removed, if they were hunted 
and destroyed. An historical tale relates that 
Menas*, one of their ancient kings, being driven 
by his own dogs into the lake Mceris, was mi- 
raculously taken up by a crocodile, and carried to 
the other shore. In commemoration of which 
benefit the king built the city of the ‘ Crocodiles’ 
in that district, ordering divine honours to be paid 
to them, and assigning the lake for their main- 
tenance. Near it he built a tomb for himself, with 
a four-sided pyramid, and a labyrinth, which are 
the admiration of all who behold them.” 

The crocodile was supposed by some to be an 
emblem of the Sun, its number sixty being thought 
to agree with that luminaryt; and Clemens tells 
ust the Sun was sometimes placed in a boat, at 
others on a crocodile. § 

On the subject of the crocodile M. Pauw || 
makes a very judicious remark, ‘that on his ex- 
amining the topography of Egypt, he observed 
Coptos, Arsinoé, and Crocodilopolis (Athribis), 
the towns most remarkable for the adoration of 


* From what follows of his tomb, and the labyrinth, he evidently 
means Meeris. 
+ Iamblich. de Myst. sect. 5. c.8. Porphyr. de Abstin. Vide infra, 
p- 237. and supra, p. 36., 
$ Clemens, Strom. lib. v. Vide supra, p.36.; and Vol. 1. (2d Series) 
. 433. 
: There is a curious subject at Phila of a man’s body on a croco- 
dile’s back, with other sculptures referring to the sun, moon, and stars. 
They are of late time. » 
- || M. Pauw, Recherches Philos. vol. ii. part 3. sect. 7, p. 122. This 
has been quoted by Mr. Pettigrew. 
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crocodiles, to be all situated on canals at some 
distance from the Nile. Thus, by the least negli- 
gence, in allowing the ditches to be filled up, those 
animals, from being incapable of going far on dry 
land, could never have arrived at the very places 
where they were considered as the symbols of pure 
water. For, as we learn from Atlian, and more 
particularly from a passage in Eusebius *, the cro- 
codile signified water fit for drinking, and irrigating 
the lands. As long as their worship was in vogue, 
the government felt assured that the superstitious 
would not neglect to repair the canals with the 
greatest exactness.” ‘Thus was their object gained 
by this religious artifice. 

I also avail myself of this opportunity of intro- 
ducing an ingenious suggestion of Mr. Salt, that 
in Juvenal’s account of the dispute between Ombos 
and ‘Tentyris, Coptost should be substituted for the 
former; this town being much nearer, and conse- 
quently more likely to be engaged in a feud, caused 
by the injuries done to an animal it held sacred, 
in common with the more distant Ombos. 

The towns, where it was looked upon with par- 
ticular execration, were Tentyrist, Apollinopolis, 
Heracleopolis, and the island of Elephantine; and 
the same aversion was common to all places where 
the Evil Being was typified by the crocodile. § 


* Euseb. Praeparat. Evangel. ili. 11.  Crocodilum (significare ) 
aquam potui optam.” 

+ “Barbara hee Coptos.” . 

{ Vide Plin. viii. 25. Of the skill of the Tentyrites in catching this 
animal, vide Vol. III. p.77. Allian, x. 24. 

§ Vide supra, p.206. 
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Of the mode of hunting the crocodile by the 
Tentyrites, and the skill they possessed in over- 
coming so powerful an animal, I have already 
spoken ; and have mentioned * the method adopted, 
according to Herodotus, of catching it with a hook, 
to which a piece of pork was attached as a bait. 
But I ought not to omit another mode practised at 
the present day. They fasten a dog upon a log of 
wood, to the middle of which is tied a rope of suf- 
ficient length, protected by iron wire, or other 
substance, to prevent its being bitten through ; and 
having put this into the stream, or on a sand bank 
at the edge of the water, they lie concealed near 
the spot, and await the arrival of the crocodile. 
As soon as it has swallowed the dog, they pull 
the rope, which brings the stick across the ani- 
mal’s throat. It endeavours to plunge into deep 
water, but is soon fatigued by its exertions, and is 
drawn ashore; when, receiving several blows on 
the head with long poles and hatchets, it is easily 
killed. 

It is now seldom eaten, the flesh being bad; but 
its hide is used, especially by the Ethiopians, for 
shields and other purposes: the glands are taken 
from beneath the arm or fore leg, for the musk they 
contain ; and some parts are occasionally dried and 
used as philters. In former times it seems rather 
to have been eaten as a mark of hatred to the 
Evil Being, of whom it was the emblem, than as 
an article of foodt; but those who by religious 


* Vide Vol. III. p. 76. and 80, + Diodor. i. 35. 
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scruples were forbidden to eat its flesh, were not 
thereby deprived of a delicacy of the table. 

I have mentioned * the fable of the trochilus and 
the crocodile, and the animosity said to subsist be- 
tween the latter and the ichneumontf, as well as 
the supposed security against the crocodile to those 
who used a boat made of the papyrus. t 

Herodotus says§, ‘‘ Of all animals, none that we 
know of becomes so large, after having been so 
small :.its eggs|| are scarcely larger than those of 
the goose, but by degrees it reaches 17 cubits (254 
feet) in length, and even more.” Plutarch re- 
lates other tales of this oviparous animal, to which 
he attributes a plausible reason for paying it divine 
honours. ‘It has no tongue, and is therefore 
looked upon as an image of the Deity himself; the 
- Divinereason needing not speech, but going through 
still and silent paths, whilst it administers the 
world with justice.” ‘Another peculiar property of 
the crocodile is, that though in the water its eyes 
are covered by a thin pellucid membrane, which 
comes down from the forehead **, yet it is able to 
see, at the same time that it cannot be perceived 
to do so; in which respect likewise it bears some 
resemblance to the first God. It is further re- 
marked, that in whatever part of the country the 
female lays her eggs, so far will be-the extent 
of the inundation for that season, .... showing 

* Vol. IIT. p.'79, 80.; and supra, p.226. Herodot. ii. 68. lian, 
iii, 11. viii, 25. Plin. viii. 25. Ammian. xxii. p. 336. 

+ Supra, p. 150. { Vol. IIL. p. 185. 

§ Herodot. ii. 68. 

|| Vide Macrob. Saturn. lib. vii. c. 16., on the Eggs of Crocodiles. 


q Plut. de Is. s.75. 
** From the side; the nictating, or nictitating, membrane. 
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that it is imbued with an accurate knowledge of 
what will come to pass..... Moreover the eggs 
it lays are sixty in number, as are the days which 
pass before they are hatched, and the years of those 
which live the longest ; a number of great import- 
ance to those who occupy themselves in astrono- 
mical matters.” 

fElian* mentions the same number of eggs, the 
sixty days before they are laid, and the same period 
before they are hatched. He also gives them sixty 
vertebree in their spine, and as many nerves, a life 
of sixty years, a mouth with this proportion ot 
teeth, and a period of annual torpidity and fasting 
during the same number of days. It is from this 
number that Iamblichus thinks the crocodile con- 
nected with the Sun. t 

The mummies of crocodiles are found at Thebes, 
Maabdeh, and other places, many of which are of 
full size and perfectly preserved. 


LIZARDS. 

Of the Lizard tribet none but the crocodile seems 
to have been sacred. ‘Those which occur in the 
hieroglyphics are not emblematic of the Gods, nor 
connected with religion. 


Tue Asp. 


I have already spoken of the choice of this ser- 
pent as an emblem of Neph§, and as a symbol of 


* ABlian, x. 21. Conf. Aristot. Hist. An, v. 
Vide supra, p. 36. and 233, 
t Vide Plin. viii. 25. Vide supra, p. 156., of the Battle of the Monitor 
and Snake. 
§ Supra, p.64.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 239, 240. 413. 
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royalty, on which account it received the name of 
basilisk.* 

Diodorus says the priests of Ethiopia, and Egypt, 
had the asp coiled up in the caps they wore on re- 
ligious ceremonies; but this should rather have 
been applied to the kings, being a royal emblem, 
given only to the sovereign or to the Gods. 

Plutarch + states that ‘“‘the asp is worshipped, 
on account of a certain resemblance between it 
and the operations of the Divine power: and being 
in no fear of old age, and moving with great faci- 
lity, though it does not seem to enjoy the proper 
organs for motion, it is looked upon as a proper 
symbol of the stars.” It was one of those creatures 
which were sacred throughout the country; though 
it enjoyed greater honours in places where the 
' Deities, of whom it was the type, presided, and, if 
we may believe Pausanias, particularly ‘at Om- 
phist in Egypt.” Phylarchus§ relates that great 
honours were paid to the asp by the Egyptians ; 
and, from the care they took of it, that it was ren- 
dered so tame as to live with their children without 
doing them any harm. It came from its place of 
retreat, when called by the snapping of the fingers ; 
and after dinner some paste mixed with honey and 
wine being placed upon the table, it was called to 
take its repast. ‘The same signal was ‘used, when 


* /BKlian considers it different from the asp ; and thinks it so deadly 
that if it bit a stick, it would cause the death of him who held it. Nat, 
An. ti. 5. 

+ Plut.de Is. s.'74. 

{ Pausanias (Beot. c. 21.) says, “ The asps of Ethiopia are black, 
like the people.” 

§ Aélian, Nat. An. xvii. 5. 
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any one walked in the dark at night, to warn the 
reptile of his approach. 

This serpent was called Thermuthis*, and with 
it the statues of Isis were crowned as with a dia- 
dem.t <‘* Asp-formed crowns” are frequently re- 
presented on the heads of Goddesses and Queens, 
in the Egyptian sculptures. The statues of the mo- 
ther and wife of Amunoph (the vocal Memnon) in 
the plain of Thebes have a crown of this kind; and 
the Rosetta Stone mentions ‘‘ asp-formed crowns,” 
though this last might refer to the single asp attached 
to the front of the cap, usually worn by the king. 
Instances sometimes occur of a fillet of asps bound 
round the royal crown, and I have once seen the 
same encircling the head-dress of Osiris. Atlian ¢ 
mentions a custom of ‘the Egyptian kings, to 
wear asps of different colours in their crowns, this 
reptile being emblematic of the invincible power 
of reyalty.” Some, he adds, “are of a greenish hue, 
but the generality black, and occasionally red.” 
I am however inclined to think that this idea arose 
from the different colours given to the asp in the 
paintings, rather than from any real variety in the 
living animal. 

The asp was also the emblem of the Goddess 
Ranno.§ It was then supposed to protect the 
houses or the gardens of individuals, as well as the 
infancy of a royal child, in the character of guar- 
dian genius. Sometimes an asp was figured with 
a human head. 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 367. | 
fElian, x. 31. { Ailian, An. vi. 33, 
) Vide supra, p. 64.; and Vol, I. (2d Series) p. 239, 
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fElian* relates many strange stories of the aspt, 
and the respect paid to it by the Egyptians ; but 
we may suppose that in his sixteen species t of asps 
other snakes were included. He also speaks§ 
of a dragon ||, which was sacred in the Egyptian 
Melite (Metelis?); and another kind of snake 
called Parias, or Paruas, dedicated to A‘sculapius. J 
The serpent of Melite had priests and ministers, 
a table anda bowl. It was kept in a tower, and 
fed by the priests with cakes** made of flour 
and honey, which they placed there in the bowl. 
Having done this, they retired. The next day, on 
returning to the apartment, the food was found to 
be eaten; and the same quantity was again put 
into the bowl: for it was not lawful for any one 
to see the sacred reptile. On one occasion a cer- 
tain elder of the priests, being anxious to behold 
it, went in alone; and having deposited the cake 
withdrew, until the moment when he supposed 
the serpent had come forth to its repast.t+ He 
then entered, throwing open the door with great 
violence; upon which, the serpent withdrew in 
evident indignation, and the priest shortly after 


* /Klian, x.31., xi. 32., and iv. 54, He even makes it in love, with- 
out being complimentary to Egyptian beauty. 

+ Vide also Plin. viii. 23. { ABlian, x.31. 

§ Asian, xi. c.17. 

|| It is evident from Pausanias (Att. 21.) that the dragon of the 
Greeks was only a large kind of snake with, as he says, “ scales like a 
pine cone.” 

4 /Blian, viii. c. 19. ; 

** Cakes seem to have been usually given to the snakes of antiquity ; 
as to the dragon of the Hesperides. Virg. Ain. iv. 483. 

tt Conf. Ovid, lib. ii. Amor, Eleg. 13. to Isis. “ Labatur circa do- 
naria serpens.” 
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became frantic, and having confessed his crime 
expired. 

According to Juvenal *, the priests of Isis, in 
his time, contrived that the silver idols of snakes, 
kept in her temple, should move their heads to a 
supplicating votary ; and extravagant notions con- 
nected with serpents are not wanting in the paint- 
ings of the tombs of the kings at Thebes, and 
are traced in the religions of all nations of an- 
tiquity. 

The Egyptian asp is a species of Cobra de ca- 
pellot, and is still very common in Egypt, where it 
is called Nashir, a word signifying ‘“ spreading,” 
from its dilating its breast when angry. It is the same 
which the Hawee, or snake-players, the Psyilit of 
modern days§, use in their juggling tricks: having 
previously taken care to extract its fangs, or, which 
is a still better precaution, to burn out the poison 
bag with a hot iron. They are generally about 
three or four feet long, but some are considerably 
larger, one in my possession measuring exactly six 
feet in length; and Aélian || scruples not to give 
them five cubits. They are easily tamed. ‘Their 
food is mice, frogs, and various reptiles ; and they 


* “ Rt movisse caput visa est argentea serpens.” Juv. Sat. vi. 537. 

¢ Coluber, or Naja Haje. Vide supra, p. 124. 

{ Vide AXlian, i. 57. 

§ Ailian, speaking of the power of the Egyptians over snakes and 
birds, says, ‘‘ They are said to be enabled by a certain magical art to 
bring down birds from heaven, and to charm serpents, so as to make 
them come forth from their lurking places at their command.” (lib. vi. 
c. 33.) He thinks that no one ever recovered from the bite of an asp 
(vi. 38.) ; though he modifies this opinion in another place (ii. 5.), 

| lian, Nat. An. vi,38. He mentions dragons of thirteen and four- 
teen cubits (20 feet), brought from Ethiopia to Alexandria. This was 
for Hsculapius. “ Deus intersit.” (xvi. 39.) 
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mostly live in gardens during the warm weather*, 
where they are of great use: the reason, probably, 
of their having been chosen in ancient times as a 
protecting emblem.t In the winter they retire to 
their holes, and remain in a torpid state, being in- 
capable of bearing cold, as I had reason to observe 
with two I kept in the house at Cairo, which died 
in one night, though wrapped up in a skin and 
protected from the air. 

The size of the asp necessarily suggests the ques- 
tion, why should Cleopatra have chosen so incon- 
venient a serpent? It is, however, probable that 
this name was sometimes applied, like our term 
viper, to many venemous serpents of different spe- 
cies; and another kind of poisonous snake of a much 
more convenient and portable size, common in 
' Lower Egypt, may have been the one used by 
her, and have been miscalled by the Greeks an 
asp. 

Mummies of the asp are discovered in the Ne- 
cropolis of Thebes. 


Tur House SNAKE. 


This harmless serpent, from its destroying mice 
and various reptiles in their dwellings and out- 
houses, was looked upon with great respect by the 
Egyptians. Though used to represent Eternity, 


* Conf, Aélian, v. 52. 

+ Ammianus (xxii. 15. p.338.) says, ‘‘the asp exceeds all others in 
size and beauty.” His acontia is perhaps the tyar, “ flyer,’ of modern 
Egypt. Vide Plin. viii.23. ‘ Jaculum ex arborum ramis vibrari.” 

{ The Echis pavo. 
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and sometimes occurring in the mysterious subjects 
of the tombs, it does not appear to have been sa- 
cred to any of the great deities of Egypt ; and if it 
belonged to any, it was probably only to those of 
an inferior order, in the region of Amenti. It is 
doubtful if the snake with its tail in its mouth 
was really adopted by the Egyptians as the em- 
blem* of Eternity. It occurs on papyrit, encir- 
cling the figure of Harpocrates; but there is no 
evidence of its having that meaning, and I do not 
remember to have seen it on any monuments of an 
early Egyptian epoch. 

The snake, in former times, played a conspicuous 
part in the mysteries of religion ; many of the sub- 
jects, in the tombs of the Kings at Thebes in par- 
ticular, show the importance it was thought to en- 
joy ina future state ; and Atlian t seems to speak of 
‘a subterraneous chapel and closet at each corner 
of the Egyptian temples, in which the Thermuthis 
asp was kept,” as if it were the universal custom 
throughout the country to keep a sacred serpent. 
That the asp was universally honoured, appears to 
be highly probable ; but other serpents did not en- 
joy the same distinction, and one was looked upon 
by the Egyptians as a type of the Evil Being, under 
the name of Aphdphis, ‘‘the giant.” It was re- 
presented to have been killed by Horus; and in this 
fable may be traced that of Apollo and Pytho, as 


* Macrobius (Sat. i. 5.) says it was a Phoenician mode of repre- 


senting the world. ; 
A papyrus in the Berlin museum has this emblem. 


{ Aslian, x. 31. 
Re 
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well as the war of the Giants against the Gods, in 
Greek mythology.* 

By the serpent the Jews also typified the enemy 
of mankind. And such is the aversion entertained 
for snakes by the Moslems, that they hold in ab- 
horrence every thing which bears a resemblance to 
them; and a superstitious fancy induces them to 
break in two every hair that accidentally falls 
from their beards, lest it should turn to one of 
these hateful reptiles. 

The notion mentioned by Plinyt, of snakes 
being produced from the marrow of the human 
spine, is not less ridiculous and unaccountable ; 
and no animal has enjoyed so large a share of the 


marvellous as the snake, which, from the earliest 
times, excited the wonder, the respect, or the 


- abhorrence of mankind. 

Some venerated it with unbounded horrors: it 
was an emblem of the world, which Eusebius says 
was sometimes described by a circle intersected by 
a serpent passing horizontally through it: some 
Gods were accompanied by it as a type of wisdom; 
and several religions considered it emblematic both 
of a good and bad Deity. The Hindoo serpent 
Caliya, slain by Vishnoo, in his incarnation of 
Crishna (which corresponded to the Python and 
Aphophis of the Greek and Egyptian mythologies), 
was the enemy of the Gods, though still looked upon 
with a religious feeling ; the Mexicans and Scandi- 

* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 435. 

+ Plin. x. 66. Aélian, i.51. AKlian seems to consider snakes the 


food of the stag, as asses of the wolf, bees of the merops, and cicadas 
of the swallow (viii. 6. and ii. 9.). 
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navians considered the snake the type of an evil 
Deity; and the tempter of mankind was represented 
under the same form. Gods and heroes obtained 
credit for ridding the world of these hateful crea- 
tures; and humble individuals were sometimes 
made to partake of this honour. A#lian* speaks of 
snakes expelled by Helen from the isle of Pharos, 
on planting a herb, called after her Heleniumt, 
which she had received from Polydamna, the wife 
of Thonis ; anda similar kind office is attributed to 
some Christian saints. 

A remnant of superstitious feeling in favour of 
the serpent still exists in Egypt, in the respect paid 
to the snake of Shekh Hereedee; which is sup- 
posed to perform cures for the credulous and devout, 
when propitiated through the pockets of its keepers. 

The winged serpents of Herodotus have been 
already mentioned?, whose existence was believed 
by Aristotle§ and many other writers of antiquity. 
Those introduced into the paintings of Egypt are 
of a different kind, and merely emblematic repre- 
sentations connected with the mysterious rites of 
the dead, or the fables of Amenti. 


Tue Cerastes, or Horned SNAKE. 


‘Tn the environs of Thebes,” says Herodotus ||, 
‘‘is a species of sacred snake of a very small size, 
on whose head are two horns. ‘They do no harm 


* /Blian, ix. 21. 

+ Vide ABlian, ix. 20., where he mentions a stone of similar efficacy. 

f{ Supra, p. 218. et seq. Herodot. ii. '75. and iii. 107. Cicero brings 
them from Libya (Nat. Deor. lib.i.); Herodotus from Arabia. 

§ Aristot. An. 1.5. || Herodot. ii. 74. 
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to man ; and when they die they are buried in the 
temple of Jupiter, to whom they are reputed to be 
sacred.” 

These horned snakes are very common in Upper 
Egypt, but are seldom found as far north as Cairo. 
I have, however, seen one in the Fyoom, even in 
the island in the middle of the lake Mceris, which 
is very remarkable, as they are not in the habit of 
entering the water, like the asp and some other 
serpents. The female alone has horns, the male re- 
sembling it in every other respect. They are both 
exceedingly venemous; and from their habit of 
burying themselves in the sand, which is of their 
own colour, they are extremely dangerous. It is 
perhaps to these that Strabo* alludes when he says 
that the desert between Pelusium and Heroépolis 


‘is infested by numerous reptiles, which bury them- 


selves in the sand; unless, indeed, he refers to the 
Lacerta monitor and other lizards, which live in 
holes in the sandy soil, and which still abound in that 
part of the country. But Pliny? distinctly points 
out their habit of burying themselves, when he says 
“The cerastes have small horns rising from their 
bodies (heads), often in two pairs, by which they 
entice birds to them, the rest of their body being 
concealed.”’ It is fortunate that Herodotus was not 
convinced of his error, respecting their harmless 
nature, by personal experience; and Diodorust 

* Strabo, xvii. p. 552. The Latin translation gives “ serpentium ;” 
the Greek is “ eprerwy.” 

+ Plin. viii. 23. Aristotle also mentions the cerastes (An.ii.1.). The 
snake-catchers of Egypt often bring the cerastes with four horns, the 
two extra pair being cleverly put in beneath the scales. Some are 


offered for sale with long flowing hair. 
t Diodor, i. 87. 
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properly ranks them among reptiles particularly 
destructive to man. 

They are called by the Arabs Hye bil Koroon, or 
the horned snake; Cerastes by Pliny; and Vipera, 
or Coluber, cerastes by Linnzus. 

There is no evidence from the sculptures of their 
having been sacred to the God of Thebes; and 
Diodorus thinks the hawk was esteemed from its 
hostility to these as well as other noxious reptiles. 
They were, however, honoured with sepulture 
there, as the father of history tells us; and, on his 
authority, I have ranked them among the sacred 
animals of Egypt. 


Tue Froe. 


The frog was an emblem of man in embryo, as 
we are informed by Horapollo.* This is confirmed 
by the sculptures, where it is represented bearing 
upon its back a palm brancht, the symbol of a year, 
as the commencement of human life. ‘There are 
also a frog-headed God and Goddesst; the former, 
probably, a form of Pthah, the Creative Power, 
though in some inferior capacity. The importance 
attached to the frog, in some parts of Egypt, is 
shown by its having been embalmed and honoured 
with sepulture in the tombs of Thebes. 

* Horapollo,i. 25. Vide Diodor. i. 10.; and Allian, ii. 56., who “ was 
once caught in a shower of rain mixed with imperfect frogs, near Naples 
on his way to Dicearchia.” He was an eyewitness of it; but, as 
Gibbon says of Abu Rafe, “who will be witness for” Milian? Vide 


also lian, vi. 41., of Mice. 
+ Vide infra, p. 269. { Plate 25. parts 3 and 4. 
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FABULOUS REPTILES. 


These mostly consist of snakes, with the head of 
aman, a lion, or a hawk, frequently with legs, or 
with wings ; and the head of a snake is sometimes 
attached to the body of a lion, or a vulture. 


FISH. 
OxyruHincuus, Puacrus, AND Leprportus. 


Of the sacred fish * the most noted were the Oxy- 
rhinchus, the Phagrus, and the Lepidotus. They, 
however, appear not to have been worshipped 
throughout the country, if we may judge from the 
war between the Oxyrhinchites and the people of 
Cynopolis.+ Plutarch tells us these three fish were 
unlawful food to the Egyptians, in consequence of 
‘their having devoured a part of the body of Osiris, 
which Isis was unable to recover, when she col- 
lected the scattered members of her husband. 
They were therefore particularly avoided. In 
another place he says, ‘The Egyptians, in gene- 
ral, do not abstain from all fish, but some from one 
sort and some from another. ‘Thus, for instance, 
the Oxyrhinchites will not touch any taken by a 
hook; for as they pay an especial reverence to the 
Oxyrhinchus, from which they borrow their name, 
they are afraid the hook may be defiled by having, 
at some time or other, been employed in catching 
their favourite fish. The people of Syene, in like 
manner, abstain from the Phagrus; for, as it is ob- 


* Of the fish of the Nile, vide Strabo, xvii. p. 566. 
T Vide supra, p.138. Plut. de Is. s. 72. t Plut.s. 18. 
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served by them to make its first appearance just as 
the Nile begins to overflow, they pay especial re- 
gard to the voluntary messenger of such joyful news. 
The priests, indeed, abstain entirely * from all sorts ; 
and therefore on the ninth day of the first month, 
when all the rest of the Egyptians are obliged by 
their religion to eat a fried fish, before the door 
of their houses, they only burn them, without 
tasting them at all. They assign two reasons for 
this: one connected with the sacred account of 
Osiris and Typho (already mentioned) ; the second, 
that fish is neither a dainty, nor even a necessary 
kind of food. And this seems to be confirmed by 
the writings of Homer, who never mentions either 
his delicate Pheeacians, or the people of Ithaca, 
though both islanders, feeding upon them; nor 
even Ulysses’ companions themselves, during their 
long and tedious voyage, till reduced to it by ex- 
treme necessity.” t 
I have already stated my belief that the Oxy- 

rhinchus was the Mizdeh of modern Egyptt, a 
species of Mormyrus. It was remarkable for its 
pointed nose, whence its name, a peculiarity easily 
recognised in one of those represented in the sculp- 
tures ; though, from the fins (if really intended to 
be a faithful representation), it would appear that 
several kinds were comprehended under the same 
denomination by the Egyptians. § 

* Conf. Clem. Strom. vii. p. 240. pe lutede Isyreai. 

£ Vide Vol. III. p. 58. 

§ That with a pointed nose curved downwards is the Mormyrus 
oxyrhinchus. Its dorsal fin extends nearly along the whole back, which 


is the case with the M. caschive, whose nose is much less prominent. 
Other Mormyri, as the Labiatus, Anguillotdes, and Dorsalis, have not 
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It is singular that the Oxyrhinchus should be com- 
monly figured amongst the fish caught by the Egyp- 
tians, in the paintings of Thebes, of Beni Hassan, 
and of Memphis. This would seem to confine its 
worship to the nome and city of Oxyrhinchus, 
where, as already stated, the people were so scru- 
pulous, that they could not be induced to eat any 
other fish which had been taken by a hook *, lest 
it should at any time have been defiled by catching 
their favourite. ‘‘ Even when many different kinds 
were taken by them in a net, they looked most care- 
fully for any Oxyrhinchus that might accidentally 
be caught, preferring to have none rather than the 
most abundant draught, if a single one were found 
in it.” But it is probable that many other places 
extended to this fish a feeling of veneration ; small 
bronze figures of it being often discovered in Egypt, 
some of which have the horns and globe of Athor. 


| 
or Uo 


1 
No, 464. The Oxyrhinchus fish, in bronze. 


In the temple of the Great Oasis is also a repre- 
; sentation of this fish, accompanied 
by the name of the Goddess, which 
leaves no doubt of its having been 
her emblem ; and this is the more 

No.464.a. At the Oasis. remarkable, as it coincides with the 


the dorsal fin like that of the 14. oxyrhinchus, and a less pointed nose ; 
which last in the M. cyprinoides is abrupt or round. 
* (Mlian, Nat. An. x.46. Plut. de Is. s. 7. 
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metamorphosis of Venus, who was said to have 
changed herself into a fish *, and shows the Egyp- 
tian origin of that fable. 

Its reputed sanctity was perhaps owing to its 
being thought less wholesome than other kinds; 
and it is still an opinion in Egypt that smooth- 
bodied fish are less proper for food than those with 
scales. It is, likewise, possible that the prejudice 
in its favour was in some way connected with the 
careful maintenance of the canal, which took the 
water from the river to the city where it was par- 
ticularly worshipped. 

The Phagrus or eel was sacred at Syenet and 
the Cataracts. It also gave its name to the nome 
and city of Phagroriopolis, near to Hero6polis ; 
where its worship was doubtless introduced with a 
view to secure the preservation of the canal t of 
Sresh water, which passed from the Nile to the 
Red Sea. ‘The eel is once represented at Beni 
Hassan among the fish of the Nile; but I have 
not seen it in the sculptures as a sacred fish. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt the assertion 
of Plutarch and other writers§$; and it is probable 
that the Egyptians generally abstained from eating 
it on account of its unwholesome qualities. 

The name of Lepidotus (which, from the 
meaning of the word, is shown to have been “a 
scaly fish”) has been given to the Kelb el Bahr 


* © Pisce Venus latuit.” Vide supra, p. 168. note. _ 
+ Clemens, Orat. Adhort. p.17. Huenita should evidently be Sue- 
ite.  Aélian, Nat. An. x. 19. ? - 
a Vide supra, p. 234. Strabo, lib. xvil. p. 533. and 566. 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I, (2d Series) p. 161. 
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(Salmo dentex*), the Kisher or Gisher (Perca Ni- 
lotica), and the Binny (Cyprinus lepidotus). I have 
previously stated the probability of the first of these 
having been the Lepidotust; yet the form of what I 
believe to be this sacred fish, represented in bronzes 
found at Thebes, accords rather with the last; 
though the modern 
~AR name kisher, signi- 

) fying ‘‘scaly,” may 
tend to strengthen 
the claim of the se- 
cond of the three. 
No. 464.6, Bronze Lepidotus (in my possession). But the indefinite 
name of kisher appears to be often applied to other 
fish, besides the Perca Nilotica ; and it is evident 
that the Binny is also called by the Arabs Aisher. 
The Binny is the Cyprinus lepidotus of the “De- 
scription de ’Egypte,” and the same as represented 
in the bronze of the preceding woodcut. 

De Pauwt supposes the Latus to be the Perca 
Nilotica, but I do not know on what authority. 
Were it not for the circumstance of the bronze fish 
bearing a stronger resemblance to the Binny than 
to any other with which I am acquainted, I should 
not suppose it to have been a forbidden fish, since 
it is one of the best and most wholesome the Nile 
produces, and should still have preferred giving 
the name of Lepidotus to the Kelb el Bahr, 
whose appearance might serve to prejudice them 
against it. 


fui: 
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* Or Characinus dentex of Savigny. t Supra, Vol. III. p. 59. 
f£ De Pauw, vol. i. sect. 3, p- 136. 
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The uncertainty respecting the sacred fish of 
Egypt necessarily leads to many doubtful conjec- 
tures; but the appearance of the bronzes induces me 
to renounce the opinion I had formed respecting 
the Kelb el Bahr, and to give to the Binny, or Cy- 
prinus, the name of Lepidotus. 


Latus anD MzotTEs. 


Another fish, the Latus, was worshipped at La- 
topolis*, now Esneh. In the sculptures several 
representations occur of fish, particularly one kind, 
which may possibly be the pe- 
culiar species held sacred in 
that city, as it is surrounded 
No.464.c. AfishatEsnch. by an oval usually given to the 
names of Kings and Gods. 

The Meeotes is said by Clemenst of Alexandria 
to have been sacred at Elephantine; but I am 
ignorant of its species and general character. It 
is possible that it may have been the karmoot, a 
species of Silurust, which, if not worshipped in 
the Thebaid, was connected with one of the Genii 
of the Egyptian Pantheon, who appears under a 
human form, with the head of this fish, in the 
sculptures of the Diospolite tombs. In Lower 
Egypt the karmoot was caught for the table ; but 
there is no evidence of its having been eaten in 
the Thebaid, and this may be an argument in 
favour of its having held a place among the sacred 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 559. + Clem. Orat. Adhort. p.17. 
{ Silurus carmuth, or Heterobranchus bi-dorsalis. 
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animals in that part of the country. Atlian*, 
however, states that the Phagrus, the sacred fish of 
Syene, was the same as that called by the people 
of Elephantine Motes. The reason assigned by 
him for the veneration there paid to it, is the 
intimation it gave of the rising Nile t; and he gives 
it the additional credit of being exempt from the 
cannibal propensity common to other fish, of eating 
those of its own kind. 

Several fish have been found embalmed in the 
tombs; but their forms are not easily distinguished, 
and it is difficult to ascertain the species to which 
they belong. 


ScORPION AND SOLPUGA. 


The scorpion was an emblem of the Goddess 
‘Selk ; though we should rather expect it to have 
been chosen as a type of the Evil Being.t Alulian§ 
mentions scorpions of Coptos, which, though in- 
flicting a deadly sting, and dreaded by the people, 
so far respected the Goddess Isis, who was particu- 
larly worshipped in that city, that women, in going 
to express their grief before her, walked with bare 
feet, or lay upon the ground, without receiving any 
injury from them. Many extravagant fables are 
reported by the same author of these, as other 
animals; and he even furnishes scorpions and pigs 
with wings.|| 

No representation has yet been found of the 

* JAlian, An. x. 19. 

+ Plutarch applies the same to the Phagrus. Vide supra, p. 249. 

{ Ailian, vi. 23.; he even produces them from a dead crocodile 


(ii. 33.). 
§ ABlian, x. 23. || Aélian, xvi. 41. and xii. 38, 
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Solpuga spider*, which is common in Upper 
Egypt, and which from its venemous qualities is 
looked upon as a noxious reptile; though some 
think it of great use, from its enmity to scorpions, 
which it is said to destroy. ‘To its power of doing 
so I can bear ample testimony, having witnessed 
more than one contest between them, in which the 
Solpuga was victorious ; though, when stung by its 
adversary, it generally dies on the spot. But this 
seldom happens, owing to the great quickness of 
its movements ; and whenever the place in which 
the contest takes place is sufficiently spacious, the 
rapidity with which it runs round its adversary, and 
seizes it by the head (when the sting of the scor- 
pion can only reach the hard shelly head of the 
Solpuga), always ensures its success. 


INSECTS. 


SCARABZUS. 

The frequent occurrence of the Scarabeeus in 
the sculptures, no less than the authority of nu- 
merous ancient writers, shows the great conse- 
quence attached by the Egyptians to this insect. 

<¢ A great portion of Egypt,” says Pliny t, ‘‘ wor- 
ships the Scarabeeus as one of the Gods of the 
country ; a curious reason for which is given by 
Apion, as an excuse for the religious rites of his 
nation, —that in this insect there is some resem- 
blance to the operations of the Sun.” 


* The Solpuga araneoides, Plin. viii. 29. xxii. 25. and xix. 4, 
+ Plin. xxx. c. 11. 
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It was an emblem of the Sun, to which Deity it 
was particularly sacred; and it often occurs in a 
boat with extended wings, holding the globe of the 
Sun in its claws, or elevated in the firmament as 
a type of that luminary in the meridian.* Figures 
of other Deities are often seen praying to it when 
in this character. 

It was also a symbol of the World, which it was 
chosen to signify in the hieroglyphics ; and it was 
probably in connection with this idea that Pthah, the 
Creative Power t, claimed it as his emblem, being 
the Demiurge, or maker of the world. By Pthah- 
Sokari-Osiris, the pigmy Deity of Memphis, it was 
adopted as a distinctive mark, being placed on his 
head; and Pthah was even represented under the 
figure of this insect. It belonged likewise to Pthah- 
- Tore, another character of the Creative Power. 

Plutarch supposes that, from being emblematic of 
virility and manly force, it was engraved upon the 
signets + of the Egyptian soldiers, their opinion 
being ‘‘ that no females existed of this species, but 
all males;” andsome have supposed that its position 
upon the female figure of the heavens, which en- 
circles the zodiacs, refers to the same idea of its 
generative influence mentioned by Plutarch. 

It has always been a matter of doubt to what 
purpose the numerous Scarabzei of all sizes and 
qualities, found in Egypt, were applied. Some 
suppose them to have been money; but this 


- With the Hindoos the Sun is called Brahma, in the east or morning; 
Siva from noon to evening ; and Vishnoo, in the west and at night 

+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 251. , 

{ Plut. de Is. s. 10. and 73. 
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conjecture is not supported by fact, nor indeed by 
probability, in consequence of their great dissimi- 
larity in size, weight, and many particulars re- 
quired for establishing the value of a coin. They 
were principally used for rings, necklaces, and other 
ornamental trinkets, as well as for funereal purposes. 
Some of a larger size frequently had a prayer, or 
legend connected with the dead, engraved upon 
them; and a winged Scarabzeus was generally 
placed on those bodies which were embalmed ac- 
cording to the most expensive process.* 

It is probably to their being worn as rings that 
Plutarch alludes, in speaking of “the beetle en- 
graved upon the signets of the soldiers.” ‘The cus- 
tom is mentioned by Adlian t ; and some have been 
found perfect, set in gold with the ring attached. 

The Scarabeeus may then be considered, 1. an 
emblem of the Sunt; 2. of Pthah, the creative 
power, and of Pthah Tore; 3. of Pthah-Sokari- 
Osiris; 4. of the World; 5. connected with as- 
tronomical subjects § ; and 6. with funereal rites. 

The Scarabeeus was not only venerated when 
alive, but embalmed after death; and some have 
been found in that state at Thebes. But the cities 
where it received the greatest honours were pro- 
bably Memphis and Heliopolis, of which Pthah and 
the Sun were the chief Deities. 

Considerable ingenuity has been exercised in 
order to discover the real sacred beetle of Egypt, 

* Vide infra, chap. 16. + Elian, x. 15. 
A winged Scarabeus bearing the disk of Re was also put for the 
winged globe of Hor-Hat ; but this was only in lieu of the Sun, 


§ It occurs in some zodiacs in the place of Cancer. 
VOL. II. — Seconp Series. S 
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and to ascertain to what extent other species partook 
of the honours paid to that insect. I do not intend 
to detain the reader by any examination of this in- 
tricate question, which I leave to naturalists more 
capable than myself to settle *; and shall only ob- 
serve that the one so frequently represented in the 
sculptures appears to be the beetle still common in 
every part of Egypt.t And if Horapollo mentions 
a beetle “with two horns” (the Copris Isidis), 
consecrated to the Moon, his statement is not con- 
firmed by the sculptures, where it is never intro- 
duced. Had this beetle been represented, its 
peculiar form would be readily perceived ; and if 
it appears singular that they did not choose it in 
preference to a more ordinary species, we should 
bear in mind that the Egyptians were not wont 
to select their sacred emblems and animals for 
their rarity or unusual appearance, but rather for 
their utility; and no insect could have a_ prior 
claim on this account to the common beetle. 

Horapollot says, ‘‘’There are three species of 
beetles. One has the form of a cat, and is radiated, 
which from supposed analogy they have dedicated 
to the Sun (the statue of the Deity of Heliopolis§ 
having the form of a cat); and, from its having 
thirty fingers, corresponding to the thirty days 
of a solar month. ‘The second species has two 
horns, and the character of a bull, which is con- 

* [refer for some curious information on this head to Mr. Petti- 
grew’s History of Mummies, p. 223, 224, 225.; and I believe Mr. Hope 
is preparing a detailed account of the subject. 

+ The Scarabzeus sacer (Lin.), or Ateuchus sacer (Oliv.), which is 
black, like that of the monuments. The green Ateuchus Egyptiorum 


is not the one there represented. 
{ Horapollo, i. 10. § Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 296. 
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secrated to the Moon; whence the Egyptians say 
that the bull in the heavens is the elevation of 
this Goddess. The third has one horn, and a 
peculiar form ; and is supposed, like the Ibis, to 
refer to Mercury.” 

The mode of representing the Scarabzxi on the 
monuments is frequently very arbitrary, and some 
are figured with or without the sewtellum. But 
I do not believe they denoted a different genus; 
and the characteristic of another kind of beetle 
appears rather to be introduced to show that they 
were all comprehended under one general deno- 
mination, and was intended rather to combine 
than to distinguish separate genera. That it was 
not with a view to indicate a distinct division of 
this class of insects, is shown by their sometimes 
introducing two scutella, one on either clypeus, 
no example of which occurs in nature *; and it 
seems that the Scarabzeus, Buprestis, Ateuchus, 
and Copris were all used by the Egyptians as sy- 
nonymous emblems of the same Deities. This is 
further confirmed by the fact of S. Passalacqua 
having found a species of Buprestis embalmed in 
atomb at Thebes. But theScarabzeus, or Ateuchus 
sacer, is the beetle most commonly represented, 
and the type of the whole class. 

Fabulous insects did not hold a less conspicuous 
place on the Egyptian monuments than fanciful 
animals and birds; and beetles with the heads of 
hawks, rams, cowst, and even men, are represented 


* An instance of this occurs in the large Scarabeeus of the British 
Museum. : 
+ Mr. Hertz has a small Scarabzeus in stone with the head of a cow. 


Cae 
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in the sculptures. This change of form did not 
‘make them less fit emblems of the Gods: the Sca- 
rabzeus of the Sun appears with the head of a ram 
as well as of a hawk; and a Scarabzeus with the 
head and legs of a man, was equally emblematic of 
the God Pthah.* 

Of other insects I shall only observe, that flies 
are said to have been preserved in the same tombs ; 
but doubtless without any idea of sanctity being 
attached to so odious and troublesome an insect. 
Indeed they still continue to be one of the plagues of 
Egypt; and the character of a tormentor, applied to 
the Evil Being, seems to have been aptly designated 
by the title Beelzebubt, or “ the lord of flies.” 

The ant is also one of the plagues of the country, 
as in most hot climates. Horapollot says it repre- 
sented in hieroglyphics ‘‘knowledge;” but the 
consideration of its wisdom did not prevent the 
Egyptians from being fully sensible of the incon- 
venience it caused them, “having the art of dis- 
covering whatever is most carefully concealed ;” 
and the origanum plant was used in order to drive 
away this industrious and tiresome insect. 

Few insects of ancient Egypt have come down 
to us either in the paintings of the monuments, or 
preserved by accident ; the former being confined 
to the butterfly, beetle, wasp, dragonfly, locust, and 
housefly ; and the latter, to those which have been 
found in the bodies or heads of mummies. § 


* Vide supra, p. 128.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 250. 256. 

+ The zebub, or dthebab, of the Arabs, is the noted fly of the desert, 
which causes a disease to camels called by the same name. 

{ Horapollo, i. 52. and ii, 34, 

) Mr. Pettigrew has enumerated all that have been ascertained by 
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VEGETABILIA. 


I have stated that the Persea was sacred to 
Athor*, as the sycomore to Netpe.t I have also 
observed that Plutarch supposes the peach to have 
been sacred to Harpocratest ; though there is-rea- 
son to believe that his opinion is erroneous§, and 
that he has confounded it with the tree of Athor. 

Athenzeus, on the authority of Hellanicus|, 
mentions some acanthus (acacia) trees, which 
blossomed all the year, at a place called Tindium, 
where certain celebrated assemblies were held ; 
and this town had a large temple, surrounded with 
black and white acanthus trees, on which chaplets 
made of their flowers, and pomegranate blossoms 
entwined with vine leaves, were placed. But this 
seems rather to indicate a local respect for the 
acanthus of ‘Tindium, than any adoration generally 
paid to those trees by the Egyptians. 


Mr. Hope, to whom those in one of the heads brought by me from 
Thebes were submitted for examination : — 

. Corynetes violaceus, Jab. 

. Necrobia mumiarum, Hope. 

. Dermestes vulpinus, Fad, 


— pollinctus, 
——— roel, } Hope. 
elongatus, 
. Pimelia spinulosa, Klug ? 
Copris sabzeus ? “found by Passalacqua; so named on the tes- 
timony of Latreille.” 
. Midas, Fab. 
. Pithecius, Fad. 
. A species of cantharis in Passalacqua’s Collection, No. 442. 
(Vide Pettigrew, p.55., whose work is replete with valuable in- 
formation on the subject of mummies.) 
* Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) p. 391. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 313. ft Plut. s. 68. 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I, (2d Series) p. 392. 406. 
|| Vide Athen. xv. p. 679, 680. 
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The acanthus * was the sont, or Mimosa Nilotica, 
of modern Egypt. Its flowers were frequently 
used for chaplets; and its pod, which represented 
a letter in hieroglyphics, was sometimes placed 
among the offerings on the altars of the Gods. 
There is no evidence of its having been sacred. 

The tamarisk was a holy tree, from having been 


SAXONS 
Har] DCE 


No. 465. Sacred Tamarisk of Osiris. Froma Tomb at How. 
The hieroglyphics refer to the bird ‘* Ben (Benno) Osiris.’ 


chosen to overshadow the sepulchre of Osiris, in 
commemoration of the fable of the chest con- 
taining his body having lodged in the branches of 
one of those trees, on the coast of Byblus, where, 
driven ashore by the waves of the sea, it was dis- 
covered by Isis.t The tree is represented in the 
sacred chamber dedicated to that God at Phils, 
and in a small sepulchre at How (Diospolis parva). 


* It probably included other of the Mimosa or Acacia genus which 
grew in Egypt. Vide supra, Vol.1. (2d Series) p. 79,80. 
+ Plut.de Is. s,15, and 21, 
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In the latter the bird Benno * is seated in its 
branches, accompanied by the name of Osiris, of 
whom it was an emblem; and in the former 
two priests are represented watering the tree, as 
it grows beneath a canopy. This confirms in a 
remarkable manner the account of Plutarch t, 
who, in describing “the tomb of Osiris at Philz 


No. 465. a. Priests watering the sacred Tamarisk. 
From the sculptures representing the mysterious history of Osiris at Phila. 


crowned with flowers at the solemnization of his 
funeral rites by the priests,” says, ‘it is over- 
shadowed by the branches of a tamarisk tree, whose 
size exceeds that of an olive.” 

Of the lotus I have already spokent, as also of 
the papyrus and other plants of the country. The 
agrostis, alluded to by Diodorus, was not related 
to the grass called agrostis by modern botanists, 


* Woodcut, No. 465. Vide supra, p.225.; and Vol. 1. (2d Series) 
. 342. 
te + Plut. de Is. s. 21. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.332, 
{ Vide Vol. II. p. 217. 
§ Vide Vol, 11. p. 183. 219.; Vol. IIL. p- 61. 146.; and supra, Vol. I, 
(2d Series) p. 60.411. et seq. Strabo, xvii. p. 566. 
Ss 4 
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but seems rather to be a name applied to the lotus, 
which was so commonly held in the hands of guests 
in the convivial meetings of the Egyptians. 

Proclus pretends that the lotus was peculiarly 
typical of the Sun, “ which it appeared to honour 
by the expansion and contraction of its leaves.” 
It was an emblem of Nofre-Atmoo, and introduced 
with the infant Deity Ehdou.* 

“ Garlic and onions,” according to Plinyt, ‘were 
treated as Gods by the Egyptians when taking an 
oath;” and Juvenalt derides them for their vene- 
ration of these garden-born Deities. Plutarch says, 
being held in abhorrence, the priests abstained from 
them§ as unlawful food ; the reason of which was 
probably derived from a sanatory precaution, as in 
the case of beans and ‘ other kinds of pulse.” || 
- But there is no direct evidence from the monuments 
of their having been sacred; and they were admitted 
as common offerings on every altar. Onions and 
other vegetables were not forbidden to the gene- 
rality of the people, to whom they were a princi- 
pal article of food ; for, whatever religious feeling 
prohibited their use on certain occasions, this was 
confined to the initiated, who were required to 
keep themselves more especially pure for the ser- 
vice of the Gods. 

The palm branch I have shown to have been 
adopted to represent a year, as Horapollo also 
states**; and Clemens tt considers it the symbol 


* Vide supra, p. 25.3 and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 410, 411. 


t Inbing sabe, 
Juv. Sat. 15. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 162. 
§ Plut.s.8. [Plotss a.) i. 


{ Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 373. 


** Horapollo, i. 4. Vide supra, p. 2.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 256. 
TT Clem. Strom. 6. 
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ofastrology. Plutarch tells us* the ivy was styled 
by the Egyptians Chenosiris ; that is, as some in- 
terpret it, “ the plant of Osiris ;” and Diodorust, 
after saying ‘‘it was consecrated to that God, 
and called in the Egyptian tongue the plant of 
Osiris,” affirms that ‘it was carried before the 
vine in consecrations, because, while this loses its 
leaves, the ivy continues to retain them.” Many 
instances occur of the preference shown by the 
ancients for evergreen plants; and, for a similar 
reason, they dedicated the myrtle to Venus, the 
laurel (bay tree) to Apollo, and the olive to Mi- 
nerva. 

But we may doubt if the ivy was at any time a 
native of Egypt. The periploca secamone may have 
been mistaken for that plant in the representations 
given of it in the paintingst, both from its climbing 
nature and even the form of its leaves; though it 
must be confessed that a plant having so acrid a 
juice could scarcely have been used for garlands, if 
even it were tolerated in the hand. 

Plutarch mentions a garland of the melilotus§, 
which fell from the head of Osiris. ‘This plant 
may therefore have been deemed sacred by the 
Egyptians. Clemens mentions thirty-six plants, 
dedicated to the thirty-six decans or genii, who 
presided over portions of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ||; but the symbols of those mysterious 
beings had no claim to sanctity. 


* Plut. de Is, s. 37. t+ Diodor. i. 17. 

Vide Vol. III. p. 157. 

§ Plut. de Is. s. 36. This signified the plants produced by the in- 
undation at the edge of the desert. Vide supra, Vol.I. (2d Series) 
p. 331. 334. 336. 437. ’ 

|| Vide Prichard, p.329. Vide supra, p.76.5 and Vol. I. (2d Series) 


p: 222. 
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EMBLEMS. 


The most remarkable emblems, independent of 
the types of the Deities, were the signs of Life, of 
Goodness, of Purity, of Majesty and Dominion 
(the flail and crook of Osiris), of Royalty, of 
Stability, and of Power, which were principally 
connected with the Gods and Kings. 


phy AL) 


No. 466. Emblems of Life, aasens Purity, Royalty, and Stability. 

Many others belonged to religious ceremonies ; 
a long list of which may be seen in the chamber 
of Osiris at Phila*, and in the coronation cere- 
‘mony at Medeenet Haboo. t 

The sign of Life (¢aw, or crux ansata) I have 
mentioned elsewhere.t The sign of Goodness is the 
initial of the word nofre, ‘‘ good;” and the sceptre 
of Purity, which the Gods hold in their hands, has 
been shown to enter into one of the groups signi- 
fying ‘‘ Egypt,” or the pure land.§ This has been 
styled the Upupa-headed sceptre; but I have 
shown the head to be of an animal, and not of a 
bird, as usually supposed. The lower end is forked ; 
and this, as well as the head itself, has been found 
in the excavations at Thebes. A similar staff seems 
to have been used by the Egyptian peasant, per- 
haps as a crook; and the Arabs to the present day 


* Given in the Plates of the R. S. of Literature, Plate 66, 67. 
+ Vide infrd, Plate 76. t Infra, p. 283. 
) Vide supra, p.47. 
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make their mahgin of this form, for the purpose of 
recovering the falling bridle of their dromedaries.* 
It is even represented in the hands of labourers 
engaged in the corn fields; an instance of which 
occurs in one of the ancient paintings from Thebes 
preserved in the British Museum.t This, with 
the taw, are the principal gifts of the Gods to man, 
in the hieroglyphic legends; where the Deity 
thus addresses the kings, ‘‘ We give you life and 
purity, or “Sa<pure life,” Pwith. “ stability;”” 
‘* power,” ‘‘ victory,” ‘‘ majesty,” ‘‘ dominion,” 
‘¢and other good things,” similar to which are the 
favours said to be bestowed by the Deity on King 
Remeses, in the inscription of the obelisk trans- 


lated by Hermapion. 
= et) 
va 


No. 467. The gifts of, 1. life and purity ; 2. with stability; 3. power; 4. victory; and 
5. royal majesty, or the dominion of the world. 


zs 


The flagellum and crook of Osiris, the emblems 
of majesty and dominion, were presented by the 
Gods to the king, sometimes with the falchion of 
victory or vengeance, when he was about to un- 
dertake an expedition against the enemies of his 
country ; and in some instances the monarch is 
represented holding the phoenix in his hand, em- 
blematic of his long absence from Egypt in a fo- 
reign land. In this picturet we observe a singular 
proof of the flagellum of Osiris being really a 


* It is so called from hégin, the name of a dromedary. 
+ In the Egyptian Room ; marked No, 176. 
t Vide Woodcut, No. 468. 
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handle and thong, and not, as it usually appears, 
both in the hands of statues and in the sculptures, 
with the two limbs of a hard substance. 


No. 468. 
A king receiving from Amun the emblems of Majesty and Dominion. In his left hand is 
a pheenix. The God holds the palm-branch and the type of the great assemblies,* 


The sign of Royalty isa reed; which is also the 
emblem of Upper Egypt, and the initial of the 
word souten, “‘ king.” But this, and the Pshent, 
or cap of the Upper and Lower country, which is 
the union of the two crowns, the symbol of Sta- 
bility t, the palm branch of Thoth, and the sign of 
the great assemblies over which the king presided, 
have been already noticed. t 

The eye of Osiris (?}) was one of the most im- 
portant emblems. It was generally given to that 
Deity, and to Pthah when under the form of the 
emblem of Stability. It was placed on boats, on 
coffins, and in other conspicuous positions, as if to 


* Vide infra, p. 288. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 253. 341. 
} Vide also infra, chap. 15., on the Ceremonies, p. 273. et seq. 
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indicate the all-seeing presence of the Divinity ; 
and it was a symbol of the land of Egypt.* 

The frogt was the type of man in embryo. 

be It sat on a ring, or seal, a sign occasionally 

© used in lieu of the tau, or ‘“life;” and from 

©) its back rose a palm branch, which sometimes 

appeared in the state of a tender leaf rising from 

the date stone. 

Another symbol, resembling a pair of forceps, 
signified a ‘‘ minister.” t 

The lotus was introduced into all subjects, par- 
ticularly as an ornament, and as the favourite 
flower of the country; but not with the holy 
character, usually attributed to it, though adopted 
as an emblem of the God Nofre-Atmoo.§ 

To describe all the emblems contained in the 
sculptures of Egypt would lead me into a length- 
ened discussion on the hieroglyphics, which it is 
not my intention here to introduce; I therefore 
postpone further mention of them until an oppor- 
tunity offers for treating that important subject 
in the detailed manner it requires and merits. 


No. 463, The Trochilus, or Charadrius melanocephalus, Linn. 


* Vide supra, p. 48. '73. 86. + Vide supra, p. 247. 
+ It is the same which is in the hand of fig. 1. Plate 40. 
§ Vide supra, p. 25, and 264. 
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VIGNETTE O. Exterior of a Tomb cut in the rock at Beni Hassan. 


CHAP. XV. 


FESTIVALS. SACRIFICES. 


Processions ; Coronation and other Ceremonies ; Triumphs ; 
Holydays ; Fétes, §c. 
No nation took greater delight in the pomp of 
ceremonies than the Egyptians; a partiality which 
the priests did not fail to encourage, as it tended 
to increase their own consequence, and to give 
them a great moral ascendency over all classes. 
Grand processions constantly took place to com- 
memorate some fanciful legendary event; the public 
mind was entertained by the splendour of impres- 
sive and striking ceremonies; and a variety of. ex- 
hibitions connected with religion were repeated, to 


CHAP. XV. RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. A 


amuse that lively and restless people. Respect for 
the priesthood wasalso induced by the importance of 
the post they held on those occasions; and the supe- 
rior abilities of that powerful body had ample means 
of establishing its authority over credulous and 
superstitious minds. ‘The priesthood took a pro- 
minent part in every thing; there was no ceremony 
in which they did not participate, and even mili- 
tary regulations were subject to the influence of the 
sacerdotal caste. Nothing was beyond their juris- 
diction: the king himself was subject to the laws 
established by them for his conduct, and even for 
his mode of living; and, independent of being 
bound by duty to obey these ordinances, he was 
obliged on ascending the throne to become a 
member of their body.* 

One of the most important ceremonies was ‘the 
procession of shrines,” which is mentioned in the 
Rosetta Stone, and is frequently represented on 
the walls of the temples. The shrines were of 
two kinds: the one a sort of canopy; the other 
an ark or sacred boat, which may be termed 
the great shrine. This was carried with grand 
pomp by the priests, a certain number being se- 
lected for that duty, who, supporting it on their 
shoulders by means of long staves, passing through 
metal rings at the side of the sledge t on which it 
stood, brought it into the temple, where it was 
placed upon a stand or table, in order that the pre- 
scribed ceremonies might be performed before it. 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. p.249. 
+ Like the coffins of the dead. Conf, Plut. de Is. s. 35, 
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The stand was also carried in the procession by 
another set of priests, following the shrine*, by 
means of similar staves ; a method usually adopted 
for transporting large statues, and sacred emblems, 
toc heavy or too important to be borne by one 
person. The same is stated to have been the 
custom of the Jews in some of their religious pro- 
cessionst, as in carrying the ark “to its place, 
into the oracle of the house, to the most holy 
place,” when the temple was built by Solomon. ¢ 

The number of shrines in these processions, and 
the splendour of the ceremony performed on the 
occasion, depended on the particular festival they 
intended to commemorate. In many instances the 
shrine of the Deity of the temple was carried alone, 
sometimes that of other Deities accompanied it, 
.and sometimes that of the king was added ; a pri- 
vilege granted as a peculiar mark of esteem for 
some great benefit conferred by him upon his 
country, or for his piety in having beautified the 
temples of the Gods. Such is the motive mentioned 
in the inscription of the Rosetta Stone; which, after 
enumerating the benefits conferred upon thecountry 
by Ptolemy, decrees, asa return for them, ‘ thata 
statue of the king shall be erected in every tem- 
ple in the most conspicuous place ; that it shall be 
called the statue of Ptolemy, the defender of Egypt; 
and that near it shall be placed the presiding 


* Vide Coronation Procession, Pl. 76. 
' + Conf. “the Levites bare the ark on their shoulders.” 1 Chron. 
xv. 2.and 15.; 2 Sam. xv. 24. ; and Joshua, iii, 12. 

t 1 Kings, viii. 6. 
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Deity presenting to him the shield of victory. 
Moreover, that the priests shall minister three 
times every day to the statues, and prepare for them 
the sacred dress, and perform the accustomed ce- 
remonies, as in honour of other Gods at feasts and 
festivals. [hat there shall be erected an image 
and golden shrine of King Ptolemy in the most 
honourable of the temples, to be set up in the 
sanctuary among the other shrines; and that on 
the great festivals, when the procession of shrines 
takes place, that of the God Epiphanes. shall 
accompany them; ten royal golden crowns being 
deposited upon the shrine, with an asp attached * to 
each; and the (double) crown Pshent, which he 
wore at his coronation, placed in the midst.” 

It was also usual to carry the statue of the prin- 
cipal Deity, in whose honour the procession took 
place, together with that of the king, and the 
figures of his ancestors, borne in the same manner 
on men’s shoulders; like the Gods of Babylon 
mentioned by Jeremiah.t 

Diodorust speaks of an Ethiopian festival of 
Jupiter, when his statue was carried in procession, 
probably to commemorate the supposed refuge of 
the Gods in that country; which may have been 
a memorial of the flight of the Egyptians with 
their Gods, at the time of the shepherd inva- 
sion, mentioned by Josephus§ on the authority of 
Manetho. ‘This does not, however, appear to be 
the reason assigned by Diodorus, who says, “ Ho- 


* Vide supra, p. 239. 
Epistle of Jeremiah in Baruch, vi. 4. 26. Isaiah, xlvi.7. 
Diodor. i. 97. § Joseph. Contr, Ap.i, 27. 
VOL, II.—-Sxrconp Series, T 
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mer derived from Egypt his story of the embraces 
of Jupiter and Juno, and their travelling into Ethio- 
pia*, because the Egyptians every year carry Ju- 
piter’s shrine over the river into Africa, and a few 
days after bring it back again, as if the Gods had 
returned out of Ethiopia. ‘The fiction of their 
nuptials was taken from the solemnization of these 
festivals ; at which time both their shrines, adorned 
with all sorts of flowers, are carried by the priests 
to the top of a mountain.” 

The usual number of priests, who performed the 
duty of bearers, was generally twelve or sixteen to 
each shrine. ‘They were accompanied by another 
of a superior grade, distinguished by a lock of hair 
pendent on one side of his head, and clad in a 
leopard-skin, the peculiar badge of his rank, who, 
. walking near them, gave directions respecting the 
procession, its position in the temple, and what- 
ever else was required during the ceremony ; which 
agrees well with the remark of Herodotust, that 
‘* each Deity had many priests, and one high priest.” 
Sometimes two priests of the same peculiar grade 
attended, both during the procession, and after the 
shrine had been deposited in the temple. These 
were the Pontiffs, or highest order of priests ¢ : 
they had the title of «‘ Sem,” and enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of offering sacrifices on all grand occasions. 

When the shrine reached the temple, it was 
received with every demonstration of respect by 
the officiating priest, who was appointed to do duty 


* Hom. Il. i. 423. + Herodot. ii. 73. 
{ Vide supra, Vol.I. (1st Series) p. 279. 
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upon the day of the festival ; and if the king hap- 
pened to be there, it was his privilege to perform the 
appointed ceremonies. These consisted of sacri- 
fices and prayers ; and the shrine was decked with 
fresh-gathered flowers and rich garlands. An 
endless profusion of offerings was placed before it, 
on several separate altars ; and the king, frequently 
accompanied by his queen, who held a sistrum in 
one hand, and in the other a bouquet of flowers 
made up into the particular form required for these 
religious ceremonies, presented incense and liba- 
tion. This part of the ceremony being finished, the 
king proceeded to the presence of the God (repre- 
sented by his statue), from whom he was supposed 
to receive a blessing, typified by the sacred tau, 
the sign of Life. Sometimes the principal contem- 
plar Deity was also present, usually the second 
member of the triad of the place; and it is pro- 
bable that the position of the statue was near to 
the shrine alluded to in the inscription of the Ro- 
setta Stone. 

Some of the sacred boats, or arks, contained the 
emblems of Life and Stability, which, when the veil 
was drawn aside, were partially seen; and others 
presented the sacred beetle of the Sun, oversha- 
dowed by the wings of two figures of the Goddess 
Thmei or Truth, which call to mind the cherubim 
of the Jews.* 

The dedication of the whole or part of a temple 
was, as may be reasonably supposed, one of the 


* Vide Clem. Strom. v. p. 243.,on the Ark of the Hebrews and the 
Adytum of the Egyptians ; and Woodcut No. 469. in the next page. 
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most remarkable solemnities at which it was ‘‘ the 
prince’s part” to preside. And if theactual celebra- 


No. 469. One of the Sacred Boats or Arks, with two figures resembling Cherubim. 
a and 6 represent the king; the former under the shape of a sphinx. 


tion of the rites practised on the occasion, the laying 
of the foundation stone, or other ceremonies con- 


é 


al 
Siqi |= =aes 
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3 g 4 
No. 470. Dedication of the pylon of a temple to Amun by Remeses IIl., who wears on 
one side the crown of Upper, on the other that of Lower Egypt. 
nected with it, are not represented on the monu- 
ments*, the importance attached to it is shown by 


* It is singular that the mace and rod in the king’s hand on these 
occasions are the same as those used in the chase of the hippopotamus. 
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the conspicuous manner in which it is recorded in 
the sculptures, the ostentation with which it is 
announced in the dedicatory inscriptions of the 
monuments themselves, and the answer returned 
by the God in whose honour it was erected. 

Another striking ceremony was the transport of 
the dedicatory offerings made by the king to the 
Gods, which were carried in great pomp to their 
respective temples. The king and all the priests 
attended the procession, clad in their robes of 
ceremony; and the flag-staffs attached to the pro- 
pylea of the vestibules were decked, as on other 
grand festivals, with banners.* 

The coronation of the king was a peculiarly im- 
posing ceremony. It was one of the principal sub- 
jects represented in the court of the templest; 
and some idea may be formed of the pomp dis- 
played on the occasion even from the limited scale 
on which the monuments are capable of describing 
it. I have already mentioned the remarkable man- 
ner in which this subject is treated in the temple of 
Medeenet Haboo; and therefore refer the reader 
to a previous part of this work+, where I have de- 
scribed the procession given in the accompanying 
plate.$ 

Clemens introduces an account of an Egyptian 
procession, which, as it throws some light on similar 
ceremonies, and may be of interest from having 


* As in Woodcut, Vol. II. (1st Series) p. 129. 

+ It occurs in the same part of the Memnonium or Remesseum, 
as of Medeenet Haboo. 

£ Vol. II. p. 287. to 289. § Plate 76. 
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some points of resemblance with the one before us, 
I here transcribe. 

“In the solemn pomps of Egypt the Singer 
usually goes first, bearing one of the symbols of 
music. ‘They say it is his duty to carry two of the 
books of Hermes; one of which contains hymns of 
the Gods, the other precepts relating to the life of 
the king. The Singer is followed by the Horos- 
copus, bearing in his hand the measure of time 
(hour-glass) and the palm* (branch), the symbols 
of astrology (astronomy), whose duty it is to be 
versed in (or recite) the four books of Hermes, 
which treat of that science. Of these one describes 
the position of the fixed stars, another the conjunc- 
tions (eclipses) and illuminations of the Sun and 
Moon, and the others their risings. Next comes 
_ the Hierogrammat (or sacred scribe), having 
featherst on his head, and in his hands a book 
(papyrus), with a rulert (palette) in which is ink, 
and a reed for writing. It is his duty to under- 
stand what are called hieroglyphics, the descrip- 
tion of the world, geography, the course of the 
Sun, Moon, and planets, the condition of the land 
of Egypt and the Nile, the nature of the instru- 
ments or sacred ornaments, and the places ap- 
pointed for them, as well as weights and measures, 
and the things used in holy rites. Then follows the 


* Powica. It is a question whether this should be translated the 
palm or the pheenix. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 305. 

+ Vide supra, p. 205. 217. The feathers are of the ostrich, not of the 
hawk, as already observed. 

{ The usual palette represented in the hands of scribes. Vide Plate 45. 
figs. 1, 2. and 4; &c. 
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Stolistes, bearing the cubit of justice* and the cup 
of libation. He knows all subjects relating to edu- 
cation, and the choice of calves for victims, which 
are comprehended in ten books. ‘These treat of 
the honours paid to the Gods, and of the Egyptian 
religion, including sacrifice, first fruits, hymns, 
prayers, processions, holydays, and the like. Last 
of all comes the Prophet, who carries in his bosom 
a water-jar, followed by persons bearing loaves of 
bread. He presides over all sacred things, and 
is obliged to know the contents of the ten books 
called: sacerdotal, relating to the Gods, the laws, 
and all the discipline of the priests.” t 

One of the principal solemnities connected with 
the coronation was the anointing of the king, and 
his receiving the emblems of majesty from the 
Gods.+ The sculptures represent the Deities them- 
selves officiating on this as on other similar occa- 
sions, in order to convey to the Egyptian people, 
who beheld these records, a more exalted notion 
of the special favours bestowed on their monarch. 

We, however, who at this distant period are less 
interested in the direct intercourse between the 
Pharaohs and the Gods, may be satisfied with a 
more simple interpretation of such subjects, and 
conclude that it was the priests who performed 
the ceremony, and bestowed upon the prince the 
title of ‘‘ the anointed of the Gods.” 

With the Egyptians, as with the Jews§, the in- 

* Vide infra, on the Procession of the Ark of Sokari. 
+ Clem. Alexandr, Strom. vi. p. 196. 


{ Vide Plate 78., and Woodcut, No. 468., supra, p. 268, 
§ Exod. xxviii. 41. 
T 4 
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vestiture to any sacred office, as that of king or 
priest, was confirmed by this external sign ; and as 
the Jewish lawgiver mentions* the ceremony of 
pouring oil upon the head of the high priest after 
he had put on his entire dress, with the mitre and 
crown, the Egyptians represent the anointing of 
their priests and kings after they were attired in their 
full robes, with the cap and crown upon their head. 
Some of'the sculptures introduce a priest pouring 
oil over the monarcht, in the presence of Thoth, 
Hor-Hat, Ombte, or Nilus; which may be con- 
sidered a representation of the ceremony, before 
the statues of those Gods. The functionary who 
officiated was the high priest of the king. He 
was clad in a leopard skin, and was the same who 
attended on all occasions which required him to 
assist, or assume the duties of, the monarch in the 
temple. ‘This leopard-skin dress was worn by the 
high priests on all the most important solemnitiest, 
and the king himself adopted it when engaged in 
the same duties. 

They alsoanointed the statuesof the Gods; which 
was done with the little finger of the right hand.§ 

The ceremony of pouring from two vases, alter- 
nate emblems of Life and Purity, over the king, in 
token of purification, previous to his admittance 


* “ Thou shalt take the garments, and put upon Aaron the coat and 
the robe of the ephod, and the ephod, and the breastplate, and oird him 
with the curious girdle of the ephod ; and thou shalt put the mitre upon 
his head, and put the holy crown upon the mitre. Then shalt thou 
take the anointing oil and pour it upon his head.” Exod. Os ay, 

Conf. 2 Kings, ix, 3. 
Vide supra, p. 274. ; infra, beginning of Chap. 16.; and Vol. L. p. 279. 

) I shall have occasion to mention this presently. Vide Plate 77 

Part IL. ; and infra, Woodcut, No.480. i 
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into the presence of the God of the temple, was 
performed by Thoth on one side and the hawk- 
headed Hor- Hat on the other*; sometimes by Hor- 
Hat and Ombte, or by two hawk-headed Deities, 
or by one of these last and the God Nilus. The 
Deities Ombte and Horus are also represented 
placing the crown of the two countries upon the 
head of the king, saying, ‘‘ Put this cap upon your 
head like your father Amun-Re:” and the palm 
branches they hold in their hands allude to the 
long series of years they grant him torule over his 
country. The emblems of Dominion and Majesty, 
the crook and flagellum of Osiris, have been al- 
ready given him, and the asp-formed fillet is bound 
upon his head.t 

Another mode of investing the sovereign with 
the diadem is figured on the apex of some obelisks, 
and on other monuments, where the God, in whose 
honour they were raised, puts the crown upon 
his head as he kneels before him, with the an- 
nouncement that he ‘‘grants him dominion over the 
whole world.”’t Goddesses, in like 
manner, placed upon the heads of 
queens the peculiar insignia they 
wore; which weretwolong feathers, 
with the globe and horns of Athor ; 
and they presented them their pe- 
culiar sceptre. 

The custom of anointing was not confined to 
the appointment of kings and priests to the sacred 


* Vide Plate 77. Part I. + Vide Plate 78. ; 
£ Obelisk of Karnak and others. Conf. translation of Hermapion, 
“dedwpnjae col ava TaonY THY OLKOVPEYHY META KAPAC BaowWsvy,” 


No. 471. 
Sceptre of a Queen. 
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offices they held: it was the ordinary token of 
welcome to guests in every party at the house of a 
friend *; and in Egypt, no less than in Judea, the 
metaphorical expression, ‘‘ anointed with the oil of 
gladness,” was fully understood, and applied to the 
ordinary occurrences of life. It was not confined 
to the living: the dead were made to participate 
in it, as if sensible of the token of esteem thus 
bestowed upon them ; and a grateful survivor, in 
giving an affectionate token of gratitude to a re- 
gretted friend, neglected not this last unction of his 
mortal remains. Even the head of the bandaged 
mummy, and the case which contained it, were 
anointed with oils and the most precious ointments. t 

Another ceremony represented in the temples 
was the blessing bestowed by the Gods on the 
king, at the moment of his assuming the reins of 
government. They laid their hands upon him; and, 
presenting him with the symbol of Life, they pro- 
mised that his reign should be long and glorious, 
and that he should enjoy tranquillity, with certain 
victory over his enemies. If about to under- 
take an expedition against foreign nations, they 
gave him the falchion of victory, to secure the de- 
feat of the people whose country he was about to 
invade, saying, ‘‘ Take this weapon, and smite with 
it the heads of the impure Gentiles.” 

To show the special favour he enjoyed from 
heaven, the Gods were even represented admitting 
him into their company and communing with him; 
and sometimes Thoth, with other Deities, taking 


* Vide Vol. II. p. 213. t+ Vide infra, Chap. 16. 
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him by the hand, led him into the presence of the 
great Triad, or of the presiding Divinity, of the tem- 
ple. He was welcomed with suitable expressions 
of approbation; and on this, as on other occasions, 
the sacred tau, or sign of Life, was presented to 
him,—a symbol which, with the 
sceptre of Purity, was usually 
placed in the hands of the Gods. 
These two were deemed the 
greatest gifts bestowed by the 
Deity on man. 
The origin of the ¢aw I can- 
: not precisely determine ; nor is 
Tau, orsign of Life. | it more intelligible when given 
in the sculptures on a largescale. Though there is 
no evidence of its being of a phallic character, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the remarkable resem- 
blance of the Egyptian word signifying “ life” 
(6nh), which this implies, to the yohni lingam of 
the Hindoos. It is true that the yohni of the 
latter is not the male, but a female emblem; yet 
the tau of Egypt may combine the two *, and be 
equally well chosen to denote life. 

A still more curious fact may be mentioned 
respecting this hieroglyphic character—that the 
early Christians of Egypt adopted it in lieu of 
the cross, which was afterwards substituted for it, 
prefixing it to inscriptions in the same manner as 
the cross in later times. For though Dr. Young 
had some scruples in believing the statement of 
Sir A.Edmonstone, that it holds this position in the 


* Was the seal of the frog one of them? Vide supra, p. 269. 
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sepulchres of the Great Oasis, I can attest that such 
is the case, and that numerous inscriptions headed 
by the taw are preserved to the present day on early 
Christian monuments. 

The triumph of the king was a grand solemnity. 
Flattering to the national pride of the Egyptians, 
it awakened those feelings of enthusiasm which 
the celebration of victory naturally inspires, and 
led them to commemorate it with the greatest 
pomp. When the victorious monarch, returning 
to Egypt after a glorious campaign, approached the 
cities which lay on his way, from the confines of 
the country to the capital, the inhabitants flocked to 
meet him, and with welcome acclamations greeted 
his arrival and the success of his arms. The priests 
and chief people of each place advanced with gar- 
Jands and bouquets of flowers ; the principal person 
present addressed him in an appropriate speech ; 
and as the troops defiled through the streets, or 
passed without the walls, the people followed with 
acclamations, uttering earnest thanksgivings to the 
Gods, the protectors of Egypt, and praying them 
for ever to continue the same marks of favour to 
their monarch and their nation. 

Arrived at the capital, they went immediately 
to the temple, where they returned thanks to the 
Gods, and performed the customary sacrifices on 
this important occasion. The whole army at- 
tended, and the order of march continued the 
same as on entering the city. A corps of Egyp- 
tians, consisting of chariots and infantry, led the 
van in close column, followed by the allies of 
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the different nations, who had shared the dangers 
of the field and the honour of victory. In the 
centre marched the body guards, the king’s sons, 
the military scribes, the royal arm-bearers, and 
the staff corps, in the midst of whom was the mo- 
narch himself, mounted in a splendid car, attended 
by his fan-bearers on foot, bearing over him the 
state flabella. Next followed other regiments of in- 
fantry, with their respective banners, and the rear 
was closed by a body of chariots. The prisoners, 
tied together with ropes, were conducted by some 
of the king’s sons, or by the chief officers of the 
staff, at the side of the royal car. The king him- 
self frequently held the cord which bound them, as 
he drove slowly in the procession ; and two or more 
chiefs were sometimes suspended beneath the axle 
of his chariot *, contrary to the usual humane prin- 
ciples of the Egyptians, who seem to have refrained 
from unnecessary cruelty to their captives, extend- 
ing this feeling so far as to rescue, even in the heat 
of battle, a defenceless enemy from a watery grave.t 

Having reached the precincts of the temple, the 
guards and royal attendants selected to be the re- 
presentatives of the whole army entered the courts, 
the rest of the troops, too numerous for admission, 
being drawn up before the entrance; and the king, 
alighting from his car, prepared to lead his captives 
to the shrine of the God. Military bands played 
the favourite airs of the country; and the numerous 
standards of the different regiments, the banners 


* Vide Vol. I. (1st Series) p. 106. Plate 1. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (Ast Series) p. 392. 
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floating in the wind, the bright lustre of arms, the 
immense concourse of people, and the imposing 
majesty of the lofty towers of the propyleea, decked 
with their bright-coloured flags streaming above the 
cornice, presented a scene seldom, we may say; 
equalled on any occasion in any country. But the 
most striking feature of this pompous ceremony was 
the brilliant cortége of the monarch, who was either 
borne in his chair of state by the principal officers 
of state under a rich canopy, or walked on foot, 
overshadowed with rich flabella and fans of waving 
plumes. As he approached the inner pylon, a 
long procession of priests advanced to meet him, 
dressed in their robes of office ; censers full of in- 
cense were burnt before him; and a hierogrammat 
read from a papyrus roll the glorious deeds of the 
- victorious monarch, and the tokens he had received 
of the Divine favour. They then accompanied 
him into the presence of the presiding Deity of the 
place; and having performed sacrifice, and offered 
suitable thanksgivings, he dedicated the spoil of the 
conquered enemy, and expressed his gratitude for 
the privilege of laying before the feet of the God, 
the giver of victory, those prisoners he had brought 
to the vestibule of the Divine abode.* 

In the mean time, the troops without the sacred 
precincts were summoned, by sound of trumpet, to 
attend the sacrifice prepared by the priests, in the 
name of the whole army, for the benefits they had 
received from the Gods, the success of their arras, 


* The impure foreigners were not taken into the interior of the 
temple, to which the king and the priests were alone admitted. 
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and their own preservation in the hour of danger. 
Each regiment marched up by turn to the altar 
temporarily raised for the occasion, to the sound 
of the drum*, the soldiers carrying in their hand 
a twig of olivet, with the arms of their respective 
corps ; but the heavy-armed soldier laid aside his 
shield on this occasion, as if to show the security 
he enjoyed in the presence of the Deity.t An ox 
was then killed; and wine, incense, and the cus- 
tomary offerings of cakes, fruit, vegetables, joints of 
meat, and birds, were presented to the God they in- 
voked. Every soldier deposited the twig of olive he 
carried at the altar ; and as the trumpet summoned 
them, so also it gave the signal for each regiment 
to withdraw and cede its place to another. The 
ceremony being over, the king went in state to his 
palace, accompanied by the troops; and having 
distributed rewards to them, and eulogised their 
conduct in the field, he gave his orders to the com- 
manders of the different corps, and they withdrew 
to their cantonments, or to the duties to which they 
were appointed. 

Of the fixed festivals, one of the most remarkable 
was the celebration of the grand assemblies, or pa- 
negyries, held in the great halls of the principal 
temples, at which the king presided in person. 
Of their precise nature, and of the periods when 
they were held, we are still ignorant; but that 


* Conf. Clem. Peedag. ii. 4. : 

+ Or of the bay tree. This may be an illustration of the remark of 
Clemens (Strom. v. p. 243.), that “ twigs were given to those who came 
to worship.” He mentions in the same place “ the wheel turnedin the 
sacred groves.” ’ 

t Vide supra, Vol. I. (1st Series) p. 401. 
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they were of the greatest importance is abundantly 
proved by the frequent mention of them in the 
sculptures. And that the post of president of the 
assemblies was the highest possible honour may 
be inferred, as well from its being enjoyed by the 
sovereign alone of all men, as from its being 
assigned to the Deity himself in these legends: 
‘* Phrah (Pharaoh), lord of the panegyries, like 
<— Re,” or “like his father Pthah,” 
a which so frequently occur on 
GQ the monuments of Thebes and 
} : Memphis. 
eee ? : From these assemblies being 
@ = connected with the palm branch, 
iN I ~——_ the emblem of a year, and fre- 
 %~— quently attached to it when in 
E i the hands of the God Thoth*, 
we may conclude that their ce- 
lebration was fixed to certain periods of the year; 
and the title ** Lord of Triacontaeterides, like the 
great Pthah,” applied to Ptolemy Epiphanes in 
the Rosetta Stone, is doubtless related to these 
meetings, which, from the Greek wordt, some 
suppose to have taken place every thirty years. 
But this period is evidently too long, since few 
sovereigns could have enjoyed the honour.t It 
more probably refers to the festivals. of the new 
Moons §, or to those recorded in the great calendar, 
sculptured on the exterior of the S. W. wall of 
* Vide Plate 36. b., of the King in the Persea tree. 
+ Toraxovra ernodwr’. { Vide supra, p. 52. 
) Conf. Isaiah, i, 13, 14.“ The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of 


assemblies Tcannot away with : it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” 
“Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth.” 
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Medeenet Haboo, which took place during several 
successive days of each month, and were even re- 
peated in honour of different Deities every day 
during some months, and attended by the king in 
person. 

Another important religious ceremony is often 
alluded to in the sculptures, which appears to be 
connected with the assemblies just mentioned. In 
this the king is represented running, with a vase 
or some emblem in one hand, and the flagellum 
of Osiris, a type of majesty, in the other, as if 
hastening to enter the hall where the panegyries 
were held; and two figures of him are frequently in- 
troduced, one crowned with the cap of the Upper, 
the other with that of the Lower country, as they 
stand beneath a canopy indicative of the hall of as- 
sembly.* The same Deities, who usually preside on 
the anointing of the king, present him with the sign 
of Life, and bear before him the palm branch, on 
which the years of the assemblies are noted. Before 
him stands the Goddess Milt, bearing on her head 
the water plants, her emblem ; and around are nu- 
merous emblems appropriated to this subject. The 
monarch sometimes runs into the presence of the 
God bearing two vases, which appears to be the 
commencement of, or connected with, this cere- 
mony; and the whole may be the anniversary of 
the foundation of the temple, or of the sovereign’s 
reign. An ox (or cow) is in some instances repre- 
sented running with the king on the same occasion. 


* Vide Plate'79.; and Woodcut, No. 382., Vol. III. p, 282, 
VOL. II,—Szconp Senrizs. U 
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The birthdays of the kings were celebrated * 
“with great pomp. They were looked upon as holy ; 
no business was done upon them; and all classes 
indulged in the festivities t suitable to the occasion. 
Every Egyptian attached much importance to the 
day, and even to the hour of his birth ; and it is pro- 
bable that, as in Persiat, each individual kept his 
birthday with great rejoicings, welcoming his friends 
with ail the amusements of society, and a more than 
usual profusion of the delicacies of the table. 

They had many other public holydays, when the 
court of the king and all public offices were closed. 
This was sometimes owing to a superstitious 
belief of their beg unlucky ; and such was the 
prejudice against the “third day of the Epact§, 
the birthday of Typho, that the sovereign neither 
transacted any business upon it, nor even suffered 
himself to take any refreshment till the evening. ” || 
Other fasts were also observed by the king and the 
priesthood, out of respect to certain solemn puri- 
fications they deemed it their duty to undergo for 
the service of religion. 

Among the ordinary rites the most noted, because 
the most frequent, were the daily sacrifices offered 
in the temple by the sovereign pontiff. It was 
customary for him to attend there early every 
morning, after he had examined and settled his 
epistolary correspondence relative to the affairs of 


* Rosetta Stone. + Gen. xl. 20. 

{ Vide Herodot. i. 133. 

) The five days added at the end of Mesoré. Vide supra, Vol. I. 
(2d Series) p. 310 and 373. 

\| Plut. de Is. s. 11, 
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state. The service began by the high priest read- 
ing a prayer* for the welfare of the monarch, in 
the presence of the people. He extolled his vir- 
tues, his piety towards the Gods, and his clemency 
and affable demeanour towards men; and he then 
proceeded to pass in review the general conduct of 
kings, and to point out those virtues which most 
adorn, as well as the vices which most degrade, the 
character of a monarch. But I need not enter into 
the details of this ceremony, having already noticed 
it in treating of the duties of the Egyptian Pha- 
raohs.t 

Of the anniversary festivals one of the most 
remarkable was the Niloa, or invocation of the 
blessings of the inundation, offered to the tutelary 
Deity of the Nile. According to Heliodorust, it 
was one of the principal festivals of the Egyptians. 
It took place about the summer solstice, when the 
river began to rise; and the anxiety with which 
they looked forward to a plentiful inundation in- 
duced them to celebrate it with more than usual 
honour. Libanius asserts that these rites were 
deemed of so much importance by the Egyptians, 
that unless they were performed at the proper 
season, and in a becoming manner, by the persons 
appointed to this duty, they felt persuaded that 
the Nile would refuse to rise and inundate the 
land. ‘Their full belief in the efficacy of the cere- 
mony, secured its annual performance on a grand 
scale. Men and women assembled from all parts of 


* Like the prayer for the Sultan in the mosques. 
+ Vol. I. p. 250, 251. { Heliodor, Aithiopic, lib. ix. 
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the country in the towns of their respective nomes, 
- grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the en- 
joyments of the table were united with the so- 
lemnity of a holy festival. Music, the dance, and 
appropriate hymns, marked the respect they felt 
for the Deity ; and a wooden statue of the River 
God was carried by the priests through the vil- 
lages in solemn procession, that all might appear 
to be honoured by his presence and aid, while in- 
voking the blessings he was about to confer. 

Another festival, particularly welcomed by the 
Egyptian peasants, and looked upon as a day of 
great rejoicing, was (if it may so be called) the 
harvest home, or the close of the labours of the 
year, and the preparation of the land for its future 
crops by the inundation ; when, as Diodorus tells 
us, the husbandmen indulged in recreation of every 
kind, and showed their gratitude for the benefits 
the Deity had conferred upon them by the bless- 
ings of the inundation. ‘This, and other festivals 
of the peasantry, I have already noticed in treating 
of the agriculture of Egypt. * 

Games were celebrated in honour of certain 
Gods, in which wrestling and other gymnastic ex- 
ercises were practised, ‘* But of all their games,” 
says Herodotust, ‘‘ the most distinguished are 
those held at Chemmis in honour of Perseus ; in 
which the rewards for the conquerors are cattle, 
cloaks, and skins.’”t The form and attributes of 


* Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 122. + Herodot. ii. 91. 
t Conf. Hom. Il. xxii. 159. : — 


ce 


OvX LepnLoy, ovde Boetny 
Apyvabny, a re rocow aia yevera avipwr.” 
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this Perseus I have been unable to discover; and 
unfortunately the imperfect remains at Chemmis 
afford no accurate information respecting the 
Deities of the place. It is, however, probable that 
he was not the only God in whose honour gym- 
nastic exercises were performed; and the fond- 
ness of the Egyptians for such amusements is fully 
proved by the monuments they have left us, on 
which wrestling, and other games, are portrayed 
with great minuteness. Wrestling, indeed, was a 
very favourite amusement in Egypt. Hercules 
was there reported to have overcome Anteus by 
wrestling; and it is highly probable that games 
similar to those mentioned by Herodotus were 
celebrated in the nome of Heracleopolis, as well 
as in honour of other Egyptian Gods. 

The investiture of a chief was a ceremony of 
considerable importance, when the post conferred 
was connected with any high dignity about the 
person of the monarch, in the army, or the priest- 
hood. It took place in the presence of the sove- 
reign seated on his throne ; and two priests, having 
arrayed the candidate in a long loose vesture, placed 
necklaces round the neck of the person thus ho- 
noured by the royal favour. One of these ceremo- 
nies frequently occurs in the monuments, which was 
sometimes performed immediately after a victory ; 
in which case we may conclude that the honour was 
granted in return for distinguished services in the 
field: and as the individual, on all occasions, holds 
the flabella, crook, and other insignia of the office 
of fan-bearer, it appears to have been either the 

u 3 
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appointment to that post, or to some high com- 

“mand in the army.* On receiving this honourable 
distinction, he held forth his hands in token of re- 
spect; and raising theemblems of his newly-acquired 
office above his head, he expressed his fidelity to his 
king, and his desire to prove himself worthy of the 
favour he’ had received. 

A similar mode of investiture appears to have 
been adopted in all appointments to the high offices 
of state, both of a civil and military kind. In 
this, asin many customs detailed in the sculptures, 
we find an interesting illustration of a ceremony 
mentioned in the Bible, which describes Pharaoh 
taking a ring from his hand and putting it on 
Joseph’s hand, arraying him in vestures of fine 
linen, and putting a gold chain about his neck.t 

In a tomb, opened at Thebes by Mr. Hoskins, 
another instance occurs of this investiture to the 
post of fan-bearer; in which the two attendants or 
inferior priests are engaged in clothing him with the 
robes of his new office. One puts on the necklace, 
the other arranges his dress, a fillet being already 
bound round his head; and he appears to wear 
glovest upon his uplifted hands. In the next part 
of the same picture (for, as is often the case, it 
presents two actions and two periods of time) the 
individual holding the insignia of fan-bearer, and 
followed by the two priests, presents himself before 
the king, who holds forth his hand to him to 


* Vide Plate 80. + Gen, xli. 42, 
f Vide Vol: 1. p: 377. 
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touch*, or perhaps to kiss. A stand, bearing neck- 
laces, is placed before him, and by his side a table, 
upon which is a bag, probably the treasure for 
paying the troops; and behind are the officers of 
his household bearing the emblems of their office. 
The office of fan-bearer to the king was a highly 
honourable post, which none but the royal princes, 
or the sons of the first nobility, were permitted to 
hold.t ‘These constituted a principal part of his 
staff; and in the field they either attended on the 
monarch to receive his orders, or were despatched 
to take the command of a division; some having 
the rank of generals of cavalry, others of heavy in- 
fantry or archers, according to the service to which 
they belonged. They had the privilege of pre- 
senting the prisoners to the king, after the victory 
had been gained, announcing at the same time the 
amount of the enemy’s slain, and the booty that 
had been taken; and those whose turn it was to 
attend upon the king’s person as soon as the enemy 
had been vanquished resigned their command to 
the next in rank, and returned to their post of fan- 
bearers. The office was divided into two grades, — 
those who served on the right, and left, hand of the 
king; the most honourable post being given to 
those of the highest rank, or to those most esteemed 
for their services. A certain number were always 
on duty; and they were required to attend during 
the grand solemnities of the temple, and on every 


* Inthe East an inferior merely touches the hand of one to whom 
he would show great respect, and then kisses his own. 
+ Vide Vol. I. p. 66. 72. 297, 
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occasion when the monarch went out in state, or 
‘transacted public business at home. 

At Medeenet Haboo is a remarkable instance 
of the ceremony of carrying the sacred boat of 
Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, which I conjecture* to repre- 
sent the funeral of Osiris. It is frequently intro- 
duced in the sculptures ; and in one of the tombs 
of Thebes this solemnity occurs, which, though 
ona smaller scale than on the walls of Medeenet 
Haboo, offers some interesting peculiarities. First 
comes the boat, carried as usual by several priests, 
superintended by the pontiff, clad in a leopard 
skin; after which two hieraphori, each bearing a 
long staff, surmounted by a hawk; then a man 
beating the tambourine, behind whom is a flower 
with the stalk bound round with ivy (or the peri- 
plocat, which so much resembles it). ‘These are 
followed by two hieraphori, carrying each a staff 
with a jackal on the top, and another bearing a 
flower, behind whom is a priest turning round to 
offer incense to the emblem of Nofre-Atmoo. The 
latter is placed horizontally upon six columns, be- 
tween each of which stands a human figure, with 
uplifted arms, either in the act of adoration, or 
aiding to support the sacred emblem ; and behind 
it is an image of the king kneeling; the whole 
borne on the usual staves by several priests, at- 
tended by a pontiff in his leopard-skin dress. In 
this ceremony, as in some of the tales related of 
Osiris, we may trace those analogies which led the 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 255.; and Plate 24. fig. 4. 
+ Vide supra, on the Sacred Plants, p. 265, ; and Vol. IIL. p. 157. 
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Greeks to suggest the resemblance between that 
Deity and their Bacchus; as the tambourine, the 
ivy-bound flower or thyrsus, and the leopard skin, 
recall the leopards which drew his car.* The spot- 
ted skin of the nebris or fawn may also be traced 
in the leopard skin suspended near Osiris in the 
region of Amenti. 

At Medeenet Haboo the procession is on a 
more splendid scale: the ark of Sokari is borne 
by sixteen priests, accompanied by two pontifts, 
one clad in the usual leopard skin; and Remeses 
himself officiates on the occasion. The king also 
performs the singular ceremony of holding a rope 
at its centre, the two ends being supported by four 
priests, eight of his sons, and four other chiefs ; 
before whom two priests turn round to offer in- 
cense, while a hierogrammat reads the contents of 
a papyrus he holds in his hands. ‘These are pre- 
ceded by one of the hieraphori bearing the hawk 
on a staff decked with banners (the standard of 
the king, or of Horus), and by the emblem of 
Nofre-Atmoo, borne by eighteen priests, the figures 
standing between the columns, over which it is 
laid, being of kings, and the columns themselves 
being surmounted by the heads of hawks. Another 
peculiarity is observable in this procession, that the 
ark of Sokari follows, instead of preceding, the em- 
blem of Nofre-Atmoo, and the hawks are crowned 
with the pshent or double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, usually worn by the Pharaohs and 
by the God Horus, the prototype of royalty. 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 327. The head of the Greek thyrsus was a pine 
cone. wae 
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In the same ceremony at Medeenet Haboo, it 
appears that the king, when holding the rope, has 
the cubit in his hand, and, when following the ark, 
the cup of libation; which calls to mind the office 
of the Stolistes mentioned by Clemens*, ‘‘ having 
in his hand the cubit of justice, and the cup of liba- 
tion;” and he, in like manner, was preceded by the 
sacred scribe. 

The mode of carrying the sacred arks on poles 
borne by priests, or by the nobles of the land, was 
extended to the statues of the Gods, and other 
sacred objects belonging to the temples. ‘The 
former, as Macrobius statest, were frequently 
placed in a case or canopy; and the same writer is 
correct in stating that the chief people of the nome 
assisted in this service, even the sons of the king 
being proud of so honourable an employment. 
What he afterwards says of their ‘ bemg carried 
forward according to divine inspiration, whither- 
soever the Deity urges them, and not by their own 
will,” cannot fail to call to mind the supposed dic- 
tation of a secret influence, by which the bearers 
of the dead, in the funeral processions of modern 
Egypt, pretend to be actuated. To such an extent 
do they carry this superstitious belief of their an- 
cestors, that I have seen them in their solemn 
march suddenly stop, and then run violently 

* Vide swprd, p. 274. 

+ Macrob. Saturn. i. 30. “ Vehitur simulacrum Dei Heliopolitani 
ferculo, veluti vehuntur in pompa ludorum Circensium deorum simu- 
lacra, et subeunt plerumque provincize proceres, raso capite, longi tem- 
poris castimonia puri, ferunturque divino spiritu, non suo arbitrio, sed 


quo Deus propellit vehentes.” Vide infrd, on the funeral ceremonies, 
c. Xvi. 
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through the streets, at the risk of throwing the 
body off the bier, pretending that they were obliged, 
by the irresistible will of the deceased, to visit a 
certain mosk, or seek the blessing of a particular 
saint, 

Few other processions of any great importance 
are represented in the sculptures ; nor can it be 
expected that the monuments would give more 
than a small proportion of the numerous festivals, 
or ceremonies, which took place in the country. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


Many of the religious festivals were indicative 
of some peculiar attribute or supposed property of 
the Deity in whose honour they were celebrated. 
One, mentioned by Herodotus*, was emblematic of 
the generative principle, and the same that appears 
to be alluded to by Plutarcht under the name of 
Paamylia, which he says bore a resemblance to 
one of the Greek ceremonies. ‘The assertion, 
however, of these writers, that such figures be- 
longed to Osiris, is contradicted by the sculptures, 
which show them to have been emblematic of the 
God Khem, or Pan; and this is confirmed by 
another observation of the latter writer, that the 
leaf of the fig-tree represented the Deity of that 
festival, as well as the land of Egypt.t ‘The tree 


Sad 


* Herodot. ii.48. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 343. 

+ Plut. de Is. s. 11. : Gi eyes 

{ Plut. s. 36. According to the literal translation, it is “ by the fig- 
leaf they describe their king and the south climate of the world.” 
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does indeed represent Egypt *, and always occurs 
on the altar of Khemt; but it is not in any way 
connected with Osiris, and the statues mentioned 
by Plutarch t evidently refer to the Egyptian Pan.§ 

According to Herodotus ||, the onlytwo festivals, 
in which it was lawful to sacrifice pigs, were those 
of the Moon and Bacchus (or Osiris): the reason 
of which restriction he attributes to a sacred reason, 
which he does not think it right to mention. ‘* In 
sacrificing a pig to the Moon, they killed it; and 
when they had put together the end of the tail, 
the spleen, and the caul, and covered them with 
all the fat from the inside of the animal, they 
burnt them ; the rest of the victim being eaten on 
the day of the full Moon, which was the same on 
which the sacrifice was offered, for on no other day 
were they allowed to eat the flesh of the pig. . Poor 
people who had barely the means of subsistence 
made a paste figure of a pig, which being baked, 
they offered as a sacrifice.” The same kind of sub- 
stitute was, doubtless, made for other victims, by 
those who could not afford to purchase them: and 
some of the small clay figures of animals, found in 
the tombs, have probably served for this purpose. 
«On the féte of Bacchus, every one immolated a 
pig before the door of his house, at the hour of 


* Vide Plate 76. ; supra, p. 48.; and Vol, IT. (1st Series) p. 185, 186. 
Vide Plate 26. fig. 1. {T Plut. s. 51. and 36. 
Some phallic figures have been found, which, from their head-dress 

and face of green wax, appear to represent Osiris. They are filled with 
grain, probably first fruits, and are buried in the ground near the Ne- 
cropolis of Thebes ; but I know of no similar figure of Osiris on the 
monuments, 

|| Herodot. ii. 48. 
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dinner; he then gave it back to the person of 
whom it had been bought.” ‘ The Egyptians,” 
adds the historian, ‘‘ celebrate the rest of this féte 
nearly in the same manner as the Greeks, with the 
exception of the sacrifice of pigs.” 

The procession on this occasion was headed, as 
usual, by music*, a flute-player, according to He- 
rodotus, leading the van; and the first sacred 
emblem they carried was a hydria, or water- 
pitcher.t A festival was also held on the 17th of 
Athyr, and three succeeding days, in honour of 
Osiris, during which they exposed to view a gilded 
ox, the emblem of that Deity ; and commemorated 
what they called the ‘loss of Osiris.” Another 
followed in honour of the same Deityt, after an 
interval of six months, or 179 days, ‘‘ upon the 
19th of Pachon§; when they marched in proces- 
sion towards the sea-side, whither, likewise, the 
priests and other proper officers carried the sacred 
chest, inclosing a small boat or vessel of gold, into 
which they first poured some fresh water, and then 
all present cried out with a loud voice ¢ Osiris is 
found.’ This ceremony being ended, they threw 
a little fresh mould, together with rich odours and 
spices, into the water, mixing the whole mass to- 
gether, and working it up into a little image in the 
shape of acrescent. The image was afterwards 
dressed and adorned with a proper habit; and 


* Conf. Clem. Strom. vi. p.196., and the sculptures. 

+ Plut. s. 36. Ae: : 

{ Of the festivals in honour of Osiris 1 have spoken in Vol, I. (2d 
Series) p. 328. 342. 354. 

§ Plut. s. 39. 
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the whole was intended to intimate that they looked 
upon these Gods as the essence and power of Earth 
and Water.” 

Another festival in honour of Osiris was held 
““on the new Moon of the month Phamenoth*, 
which fell in the beginning of springT, called the 
entrance of Osiris into the Moon ;” and on the 
11th of Tybi (or the beginning of January ¢) was 
celebrated the féte of Isis’s return from Phoenicia, 
when cakes, having a hippopotamus bound stamped 
upon them, were offered in her honour, to com- 
memorate the victory over Typho. A certain 
rite was also performed in connection with the 
fabulous history of Osiris, in which it was cus- 
tomary to throw a cord in the midst of the assem- 
bly$ and then chop it to pieces; the supposed 
purport of which was to record the desertion of 
Thueris, the concubine of 'Typho, and her delivery 
from a serpent, which the soldiers killed with their 
swords as it pursued her in her flight to join the 
army of Horus. 

Among the ceremonies connected with Osiris, 
the féte of Apis holds a conspicuous place: but 
this I have already noticed, as well as the grand so- 
lemnities performed at his funeral.|| 

Clemens mentions the custom of carrying four 
golden figures in the festivals of the Gods. They 


* Phamenoth began on Feb. 25th, O. S. 

+ Plut. s. 43. Macrobius and others say that the Egyptian fétes 
in spring were all of rejoicing. 

{ Jan. 6th (O. S.). § Plut. de Is. s. 19. 

|| Supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 351. et seq. 

4[ Clem. Strom. v. p. 242. 
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were two dogs, a hawk, and an Ibis; which, like 
the number 4, had a mysterious meaning. The 
dogs represented the two hemispheres, the hawk 
the Sun, and the Ibis the Moon; but he does not 
state if this was usual at all festivals, or confined 
to those in honour of particular Deities. 

Many fétes were held at different seasons of the 
year ; for, as Herodotus observes *, far from being 
contented with one festival, the Egyptians cele- 
brate annually a very great number: of which that 
of Diana (Pasht), kept at the city of Bubastis, holds 
the first rank, and is performed with the greatest 
pomp. Next to it is that of Isis, at Busiris, a 
city situated in the middle of the Delta, with a 
very large temple, consecrated to that Goddess, 
the Ceres of the Greeks. The third in importance 
is the féte of Minerva (Neith), held at Sais; the 
fourth, of the Sun at Heliopolis; the fifth, of 
Latona in the city of Buto; and the sixth is that 
performed at Papremis, in honour of Mars. 

In going to celebrate the festival of Diana at 
Bubastis, it was customary to repair thither by 
water; and parties of men and women were 
crowded together on that occasion in numerous 
boats, without distinction of age or sex. During 
the whole of the journey, several women played on 
crotalat, and some men on the flute; others accom- 
panying them with the voice and the clapping of 
hands, as was usual at musical parties in Egypt. 


* Herodot.ii. 59. et seq. 
+ Vide Vol, II. p. 318.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 279, 
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Whenever they approached a town, the boats 
’ were brought near to it; and while the singing 
continued, some of the women, in the most abu- 
sive manner, scoffed at those on the shore as they 
passed by them. 

Arrived at Bubastis, they performed the rites of 
the festival by the sacrifice of a great number of 
victims; and the quantity of wine consumed on 
the occasion was said to be more than during all 
the rest of the year. The number of persons pre- 
sent was reckoned by the inhabitants of the place 
to be 700,000, without including children ; and it 
is probable that the appearance presented by this 
concourse of people, the scenes which occurred, 
and the picturesque groups they presented, were 
not altogether unlike those witnessed at the mo- 
dern fétes of Tanta and Dessook in the Delta, 
in honour of the Sayd el Beddawee, and Shekh 
Ibrahim e’ Dessookee. 

The number stated by the historian is beyond 
all probability, notwithstanding the population of 
ancient Egypt, and cannot fail to call to mind the 
70,000 pilgrims, reported by the Moslems to be 
annually present at Mekkeh. The mode adopted (as 
they believe) for keeping up that exact number is 
very ingenious; every deficiency being supplied 
by a mysterious complement of angels, who oblig- 
ingly present themselves for the purpose; and 
some contrivance of the kind may have suggested 
itself to the ancient Egyptians, at the festival of 
Bubastis. 

The féte of Isis was performed with great mag- 
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nificence. The votaries of the Goddess prepared 
themselves beforehand by fasting and prayers, after 
which they proceeded to sacrifice an ox. When 
slain, the thighs and upper part of the haunches, 
the shoulders, and neck were cut off ; and the body 
was filled with unleavened cakes of pure flour, with 
honey, dried raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other 
odorific substances. It was then burnt, and a 
quantity of oil was poured on the fire during the 
process. Inthe mean time those present scourged 
themselves in honour of Osiris, uttering lament- 
ations * around the burnt offering ; and this part of 
the ceremony being concluded, they partook of the 
remains of the sacrifice. 

This festival was celebrated at Busiris, to com- 
memorate the death of Osiris, who was reported 
to have been buried there in common with other 
places, and whose tomb gave the name to the city. 
It was probably on this occasion that the branch 
of absinthium, mentioned by Pliny t, was carried 
by the priests of Isis ; and dogs were made to head 
the procession, to commemorate the recovery of 
his body.t 

Another festival of Isis was held at harvest time, 
when the Egyptians throughout the country offered 
the first-fruits§ of theearth, and with doleful lament- 
ations presented them at her altar. On this occa- 
sion she seems to answer to the Ceres of the Greeks, 


* Vide Plut. de Is. s. 14. Coptos, the city of mourning. 

+ Plin, xxvii. 7. Hesays the best kind grew at Taposiris. 

{ Vide supra, p.140.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 380. 

) This calls to mind the small figures mentioned in note §, p. 300, 


VOL. II.—Seconp Series. pe 
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_as has been observed by Herodotus *; and the mul- 
tiplicity of names she bore may account for the 
different capacities in which she was worshipped, 
and remove. the difficulty any change appears to 
present in the wife and sister of Osiris. One simi- 
larity is observable between this last and the fete 
celebrated at Busiris — that the votaries presented 
their offerings in the guise of mournerst; and 
the first-fruits had probably a direct reference 
to Osirist, in connection with one of those alle- 
gories which represented him as the beneficent 
property of the Nile.§ 

I will not pretend to decide whether the festivals 
mentioned by Greek writers in honour of Isis or 
Osiris really appertained to them. It is highly 
probable that the Greeks and Romans, who visited 
Egypt, having little acquaintance with the Deities 
of that country, ascribed to those two many of 
the festivals which were celebrated in honour of 
Khem and other Gods ||; and it is evident that 
the Egyptians themselves often aided in confirming 
strangers in the erroneous notions they entertained, 
especially on the subject of religion. And so con- 
firmed were the Greeks in their mistaken opinions, 
that they would with difficulty have listened to any 
one who informed them that Anubis had not the 
head of a dog, and Amun that of a ram, or that the 
cow was the emblem of Athor rather than of Isis. 

In the absence, however, of such authority as 


* Herodot. ii. 59. 

+ Conf. Deut. xxvi. 14, “ [have eaten thereof in my mourning.” 
* Vide supra, p. 294., note. % 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 329. 337. &c. 

|| Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 260. 290. 379. 381, &c. 
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that which has satisfied us respecting the last- 
mentioned points, we must for the present content 
ourselves with the statements of Plutarch and other 
writers respecting the festivals of Isis and Osiris. 
We must conclude that they were solemnized at 
the periods they mention, and for the reasons as- 
signed by them, connected with the seasons of the 
year, or the relation supposed to subsist between 
the allegorical history of his adventures and natural 
phenomena. 

But we cannot believe that the Paamylia, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, were a festival in honour of 
Osiris, which, he says, resembled the Phallaphoria, 
or Priapeia of the Greeks.* And though a plaus- 
ible reason seems to be assigned for its institution, 
it is evident that the phallic figures of the Egyp- 
tian temples represent Khem, the generative prin- 
ciple, who bore no analogy to Osiris; and there is 
no appearance of these two Deities having been 
confounded, even in the latest times, on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. Such opinions seem to have been 
introduced by the Greeks, who were ignorant of 
the religion of the Egyptians, and who endeavoured 
to account for all they heard, or saw represented, 
by some reference to the works of nature, com- 
pelling every thing to form part of their favourite 
explanation of a fanciful fable. But, in justice to 
Plutarch, it must be observed, that he gives those 
statements as the vulgar interpretations of the 
fabulous story of Isis and Osiris, without the 
sanction of his own authority or belief; and he 


* Plut. de Is. s. 12. and 18. 
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distinctly tells us that they are mere idle tales, 
directly at variance with the nature of the Gods. 

The festival of Minerva at Sais was performed 
on a particular night, when every one who in- 
tended to be present at the sacrifice was required 
to light a number of lamps in the open air around 
his house. ‘They were small vases filled with salt 
and oil *, on which a wick floated, and being lighted 
continued to burn all night. They calied it the 
Festival of Burning Lamps. It was not observed 
at Sais alone: every Egyptian who could not at- 
tend in person was required to observe the cere- 
mony of lighting lamps, in whatever part of the 
country he happened to be ; and it was considered 
of the greatest consequence to do honour to the 
Deity by the proper performance of this rite. 

On the sacred lake of Sais they represented, 
probably on the same occasion t, the allegorical 
history of Osiris, which the Egyptians deemed the 
most solemn mystery of their religion. Herodotus 
always mentions it with great caution. It was the 
record of the misfortunes which had happened 
to one whose name he never ventures to utters 
and his cautious behaviour, with regard to ever 
thing connected with Osiris, shows that he had 
been initiated into the mysteries, and was fearful 
of divulging any of the secrets he had solemnly 
bound himself to keep. Itis also obvious that the 
fétes he describes with the greatest reverence were 


* Perhaps water, salt, and oil. The offering mentioned towards the 
end of this chapter is probably of a lamp. 
+ Herodot. ii. 171, 
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connected with that Deity, as those of Isis and of 
the burning lamps at Sais; which may be ac- 
counted for by the same reason,— his admission to 
the mysteries of Osiris. And though it is not pro- 
bable that a Greek, who had remained so short a 
time in the country, had advanced beyond the 
lowest grades in the scale of the initiated, and that 
too of the lesser mysteries alone, he was probably 
permitted to attend during the celebration of the 
rites in honour of that Deity, like the natives of the 
country. 

The lake of Sais still exists, near the modern 
town of Sa el Hagar.* The walls and ruins of 
the town stand high above the level of the plain ; 
and the site of the temple of Neith might be 
ascertained, and the interesting remains of that 
splendid city might, with careful investigation, 
and the labour of some weeks’ excavation, be yet 
restored to view. 

There is some resemblance between the féte of 
Lamps at Sais, and one kept in China, which has 
been known in that country from the earliest times ; 
and some might even be disposed to trace an ana- 
logy between it and the custom still prevalent in 
Switzerland, Ireland, and other countries, of light- 
ing fires on the summits of the hills, upon the féte 
of St.John. But such accidental similarities in cus- 
toms are too often considered of importance, when 
we ought, on the contrary, to be surprised at so few 
being similar in different parts of the world. 

Those who went to Heliopolis and to Buto 


* Or “ Sa of the Stone,” from the ruins there. 
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merely offered sacrifices. At Papremis the rites 
-were much the same as in other places ; but when 
the Sun went down, a body of priests made certain 
gestures about the statue of Mars, while others 
in greater numbers, armed with sticks, took up a 
position at the entrance of the temple. A nu- 
merous crowd of persons, amounting to upwards 
of 1000 men, each armed with a stick, then pre- 
sented themselves with a view of performing their 
vows; but no sooner did the priests proceed to 
draw forward the statue, which had been placed 
in a small wooden gilded shrine, upon a four- 
wheeled car*, than they were opposed by those 
in the vestibule, who endeavoured to prevent their 
entrance into the temple. ach party attacked 
its opponents with sticks; when an affray ensued, 
which, as Herodotus observes, must, in spite of 
all the assertions of the Egyptians to the contrary, 
have been frequently attended with serious con- 
sequences, and even the loss of life. 

Another festival, mentioned by Herodotus t, is 
said to have been founded on a mysterious story 
of King Rhampsinitus, of which he witnessed the 
celebration. 

On that occasion the priests chose one of their 
number, whom they dressed in a peculiar robe, 
made for the purpose on the very day of the ce- 
remony, and then conducted, with his eyes 
bound, to a road leading to the temple of Ceres. 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 350. Four-wheeled cars in Egypt appear to have 


been uncommon ; but one is represented in the woodcut at the head 
of Chap. 7. Vol. IL. 


+ Herodot. ii. 122. 
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Having left him there, they all retired; and two 
wolves * were said to direct his steps to the temple, 
a distance of twenty stades, and afterwards to re- 
conduct-him to the same spot. 

On the 19th of the first month was celebrated 
the féte of Thoth, from whom that month took 
its name. It was usual for those who attended 
**to eat honey and eggs, saying to each other 
‘ How sweet a thing is truth !’” + Anda similar al- 
legorical custom was observed in Mesoré, the last 
month of the Egyptian year t; when, on “ offering 
the first-fruits of their lentils, they exclaimed ‘The 
tongue is fortune, the tongue is God!’” Most of 
their fétes appear to have been celebrated at the 
new or the full Moon, as we learn from Plutarch 
and Herodotus, — the former being also chosen by 
the Israelites for the same purpose ; and this may, 
perhaps, be used as an argument in favour of the 
opinion §, that the months of the Egyptians were 
originally lunar, as in many countries, even to the 
present day. 

The historian of Halicarnassus speaks of an 

‘annual ceremony, which the Egyptians informed 
him was performed in memorial of the daughter of 
Mycerinus.|| The body of that princess had been 
deposited within the wooden figure of a heifer, 


* Vide supra, p. 146. 
Plut. de Is.s. 68. This answered to the 16th September, O. S. 
{ Plut.s. 68. Mesoré began on the 29th August, O. 8, 
§ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 13. : 
|| Herodotus very properly doubts the story of the love of Mycerinus, 
and of his concubines having their hands cut off. Vide his Euterpe, 


s. 131. ; and mfra, p. 312. 
Xo 
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and was still preserved, in the time of Herodotus, in 
-arichly ornamented chamber of the royal palace 
at Sais. Every kind of perfume was burnt before 
it during the day, and at night a lamp was kept 
constantly lighted. In an adjoining apartment 
were about twenty colossal statues of wood, repre- 
senting naked women, in a standing position, said 
by the priests of Sais to be the concubines of 
Mycerinus. ‘ But of this,” adds the historian, 
**T can only repeat what was told me; and I 
believe all they relate of the love of the king, 
and the hands of the statues, to be a fable.* 
The heifer is covered with a crimson housing, 
except the head and neck, which are laid over 
with a thick coat of gold; and between the horns 
is a golden disk of the Sun. It is not standing 
on its feet, but kneeling; and in size it is equal 
to a large cow. Every year they take it out of 
this chamber, at the time when the Egyptians beat 
themselves and lament a certain God (Osiris), 
whom I must not mention: on which occasion they 
expose the heifer to the light, the daughter of 
Mycerinus having made this dying request to her 
father, that he would permit her to see the Sun 
once a year.” 

The ceremony was evidently connected with 
the rites of Osiris; and if Herodotus is correct in 
stating that it was a heifer (and not an ox), it may 
have been the emblem of Athor, in the capacity 
she held in the regions of the dead. The honours 


* Herodot. ii. 132. 
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paid to it on such an occasion could not have 
referred solely to a princess, whose body was de- 
posited within it: they were evidently intended 
for the Deity of whom it was the emblem; and the 
introduction of Athor with the mysterious rites of 
Osiris may be explained by the fact of her fre- 
quently assuming the character of Isis. 

Plutarch *, who seems to have in view the same 
ceremony, states the animal exposed to public view 
on this occasion to bean ox, in commemoration of 
the misfortunes reported to have happened to 
Osiris. ‘ About this time (the month of Athyr, 
when the Etesian winds have ceased to blow, and 
the Nile, returning to its own channel, has left the 
country every where bare and naked), in conse- 
quence of the increasing length of the nights, the 
power of darkness appears to prevail, whilst that 
of light is diminished and overcome. The priests, 
therefore, practise certain doleful rites; one of 
which is to expose to public view, as a proper re- 
presentation of the present grief of the Goddess 
(Isis), an ox covered with a pall of the finest black 
linen, that animal being looked upon as the living 
image of Osiris. t ‘The ceremony is performed four 
days successively, beginning on the 17tht of the 
above-mentioned month. ‘They represent thereby 
four things which they mourn: —1. The falling of 

* Plut. de Is. s. 39. 

+ Diodorus says, “ The reason of the worship of this bud/ (Apis) is, 
that the soul of Osiris was thought to have passed into it ; others say 
because Isis deposited the members of Osiris in a wooden cow, enve- 
loped in cloths of fine linen (dyssine), whence the name of the city 


Busiris.” (i. 85.) : 
t Vide supra, p. 295.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 335, 337, 338. 
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the Nile and its retiring within its own channel: 

2. The ceasing of the northern winds, which are 
now quite suppressed by the prevailing strength of 
those from the south: 8. The length of the nights 
and the decrease of the days: 4. The destitute 
condition in which the land now appears, naked 
and desolate, its trees despoiled of their leaves. 
Thus they commemorate what they call the ‘loss 
of Osiris ;? and on the 19th of the month Pachon 
another festival represents the ‘ finding of Osiris,’ ” 
which has been already mentioned.* 

The statement of Plutarch argues very strongly 
in favour of the opinion that the gilded figure 
annually exposed at Sais appertained to the mys- 
terious rites of Osiris; and the priests doubtless 
deviated as far from the truth in what they related 
respecting the burial of the daughter of Mycerinus 
within it, as in the fable, readily rejected by He- 
rodotus, of the cause of her death. Indeed no one, 
who considers the care taken by the Egyptians to 
conceal with masonry, and every other means, 
the spot where the bodies of ordinary individuals 
were deposited, can for a moment believe that the 
daughter of a Pharaoh would be left in that ex- 
posed situation, unburied, and deprived of that 
privilege, so ardently coveted by the meanest 
Egyptian, of reposing within the sacred bosom of 
the grave, removed from al! that is connected 
with this life, and free from contact with the im- 
purities of the world. 


* Supra, p. 295.; and Vol. 1. (2d Series) p, 335. 
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Small tablets in the tombs sometimes represent 
a black bull, bearing the corpse of a man to its 
final abode in the regions of the dead. The name 
of this bull is shown by the sculptures in the Oasis 
to be Apis, the type of Osiris; it is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose it in some way related to 
this fable.* 

There were several festivals in honour of the 
Sun. Plutarcht states that a sacrifice was per- 
formed to it on the fourth day of every month, 
as related in the books of the genealogy of Horus, 
by whom that custom was said to have been in- 
stituted. So great was the veneration paid to 
this luminary, that, in order to propitiate it, they 
burnt incense three times a day — resin at its first 
rising, myrrh when in the meridian, and a mix- 
ture called Kuphi at the time of setting. The 
principal worship of Re was at Heliopolis and 
other cities, of which he was the presiding Deity ; 
and every city had its holy days peculiarly conse- 
crated to its patron, as well as those common to 
the whole country. Another festival in honour of 
the Sun was held on the 30th day of Epiphi, called 
the birth-day of Horus’s eyest, when the Sun and 
Moon were supposed to be in the same right line 
with the earth; and ‘‘on the 22d day of Phaophi, 
after the autumnal equinox, was a similar one, to 
which, according to Plutarch, they gave the name 
of ‘the nativity of the staves of theSun:’ intimating 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 359. 
+ Plut. s. 52. and 80, 
{ Plut. s.52.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 400. 
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that the Sun was then removing from the earth ; 
and as its light became weaker and weaker, that 
it stood in need of a staff to support it. In 
reference to which notion,” he adds, ‘‘ about the 
winter solstice, they lead the sacred Cow seven 
times in procession around her temple ; calling this 
the searching after Osiris, that season of the year 
standing most in need of the Sun’s warmth.” 

In their religious solemnities music was per- 
mitted, and even required, as acceptable to the 
Gods; except, if we may believe Strabo, in the 
temple of Osiris, at Abydus. It probably differed 
much from that used on ordinary festive occasions, 
and was, according to Apuleius, of a lugubrious 
character.* But this I have already mentioned t in 
treating of the music of the Egyptians. 


RITES. 


The greater part of the fétes and religious rites 
of the Egyptians are totally unknown to us; nor 
are we acquainted with the ceremonies they adopted 
at births, weddings t, and other occasions connected 
with their domestic life. But some little insight 
may be obtained into their funeral ceremonies from 
the accounts of Greek writers, as well as from the 
sculptures ; which last show that they were per- 
formed with all the pomp a solemnity of so much 
importance required. § 

* Apuleius says, “/dgyptia numina ferme plangoribus, Greca ple- 
rumque choreis, gaudent.” 


t Vol. II. p. 315. { Vide Vol. II. p. 58. 
Vide infra, on the Funerals, 
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Circumcision was a rite practised by them from 
the earliest times. “Its origin,” says Herodotus*, 
“both among the Egyptians and Ethiopianst, 
may be traced to the most remote antiquity ; but 
I do not know which of those two people bor- 
rowed it from the other, though several nations de- 
rived it from Egypt during their intercourse with 
that country. The strongest proof of this is, that 
all the Phoenicians, who frequent Greece, have 
lost the habit they took from Egypt of circum- 
cising their children.” ‘The same rite is practised 
to the present day by the Moslems of all countries, 
and by the Christians of Abyssinia, as a salutary 
precaution well suited to.a hot climate. 

We are ignorant of the exact time or age fixed 
for its performance by the ancient Egyptians. 
St. Ambrose says the 14th year: but this seems 
improbable ; and it was perhaps left to the option 
of the individual, or of his parents, as with the 
Moslems. ‘Though very generally adopted, no 
one was compelled to conform to this ordinance, 
unless initiated into the mysteries, or belonging to 
the priestly order ; and it is said that Pythagoras 
submitted to it, in order to obtain the privileges it 
conferred, by entitling him to a greater participation 
of the mysteries he sought to study. But if the 
law did not peremptorily require it for every in- 
dividual, custom and public opinion tended to make 
it universal. The omission was a ‘‘reproach;’’ the 
uncircumcised Egyptian subjected himself to one 


* Herodot. ii. 104, 37, 
+ Vide Diodor. iii. 31., of the Troglodyte. 
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_of the stigmas attached to the ‘‘ impure race of 

foreigners ;” and we may readily understand how 
anxious every one was to remove this ‘‘ reproach”’ 
from him, which even the Jews feared to hear from 
the mouth of an Egyptian.* 

By the Jewish law a stated time + was appointed 
for it, which was the 8th day after the birth of 
the child. It was peremptorily required; and the 
Divine displeasure was threatened to the uncir- 
cumcised. His ‘‘ soul” was doomed to be * cut 
off” from God’s people, as the breaker of a cove- 
nant; and even the stranger, bought with money 
as a slave, was obliged to conform to this sacred 
rite.t 

The antiquity of its institution in Egypt is fully 
established by the monuments of the Upper and 
Lower Country, at a period long antecedent to 
the Exodus and the arrival of Joseph; and Strabo 
tells us that ‘‘a similar rite (ra AyrAeca exrepuverv) 
was practised in Egypt§, which was customary, also, 
among the Jews,” and the same as adopted by the 
Moslems and Abyssinians at the present day. 

Some have supposed that it was done by the 
simple implement used by Zipporah{, ‘a sharp 
stone;” and that certain stone knives found in the 


* Josh. v. 9.“ This day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt 
from off you.” 

+ Gen. xvii. 12, Luke, ii. 21. Ep, Phil. iii. 5. 

{ Vide Calmet, on the Concision of Foreigners. He is wrong in 
supposing the Egyptians were contented with this; but it is sometimes 
practised by the Moslems, who also circumcise at any age. (Of the Idu- 
ineans, see Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 9.) 

§ Strabo, xvii. p.566. The covenant with Abraham ordained that 
every male child should be circumcised. Gen. xvii. 10. 

|| This is described by Sonnini. 4 Exod. iv. 25. 
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tombs of ‘Thebes were intended for the purpose ; 
but it is more probable that these were used in 
other rites connected with sacrifice, in which the 
employment of so rude an instrument would not 
subject the victim to unnecessary inconvenience, 
and often to unlooked for results. We may con- 
clude that the means adopted by the Egyptians 
were more nearly related to the ‘‘ sharp knives” 
of Joshua*, than the primitive implement used by 
Zipporah in ‘‘ the wilderness.” 


OMENS. 


They were particular at all times to observe 
omens connected with every thing they undertook, 
whether it related to contracting a matrimonial al- 
liance, building a house, or any event over which 
they had or had not control. They even watched 
the day when any one was bornt; and, predicting 
the lot that awaited him, they determined what he 
would become, the kind of death he would die, and 
other particulars relative to his fate in this world. 
With the same scrupulous care they examined the 
entrails of animals, or other omens, when about to 
commence a war, or any other undertaking which 
involved the interests of the state. 


MYSTERIES. 


Of the ceremonies performed at the initiation 
into the mysteries we must necessarily remain ig- 


* Josh. v. 2. + Herodot. ii, 82.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p.143. 
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norant. Indeed, the only means of forming* any 
opinion respecting them are to be derived from 
our imperfect acquaintance with those of Greece, 
which were doubtless imitative of the rites practised 
in Egypt. 

With the Egyptians great care was taken to 
preserve them from the profanation, which some 
secret rites underwent among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; and they excluded all persons who were 
considered unfit to participate in solemnities of so 
sacred a nature. And ‘not only,” says Clemens, 
did they scruple to entrust their secrets to every 
one, and prevent all unholy persons from becoming 
acquainted with divine matters, but confined them 
to those who were invested with the office of king, 
and to such of the priesthood who, from their 
worth, learning, and station, were deemed worthy 
of so great a privilege.” 

Many rites and ceremonies were borrowed by 
Greece from Egypt; of which the next in import- 
ance to the mysteries of Eleusis, and the institution 
of oraclest, was the Thesmophoria, — a festival in 
honour of Ceres, celebrated in many Greek cities, 
and particularly at Athens. ‘‘ These rites,’ says 
Herodotust, ‘‘ were brought from Egypt into 
Greece by the daughters of Danaus, who taught 
them to the Pelasgic women ; but in the course 
of time, the Dorians having driven out the ancient 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 267.; supra, p.'78 ; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 189. 
327. &e. 

+ Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 150. et seq. 

{ Herodot. ii. 171. Such appears to be the meaning of the his- 
torian. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 328. 
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inhabitants of Peloponnesus, they fell into disuse, 
except amongst the Arcadians; who, having re- 
mainedin the country, continued to preser ve them.” 
He states that they resembled the ceremonies, or, 
as the Egyptians called them, the mysteries, per- 
formed on the sacred lake of Sais, in allusion to 
the accidents which had befallen Osiris *, whose 
tomb was in that city. 

In Athens, the worshippers at the Thesmo- 
phoria ‘‘ were free-born woment (it being unlawful 
for any of servile condition to be present), whose 
husbands defrayed the charges of the solemnity ; 
which they were obliged to do, if their wives’ 
portion amounted to three talents. These women 
were assisted by a priest called credavodopos, be- 
cause his head was adorned with a crown whilst 
he executed his office ; as also by certain virgins, 
who were strictly confined, and kept under severe 
discipline, being maintained at the public charge 
in a place called Aecpodoperov. ‘The women were 
clad in white apparel, to intimate their spotless 
innocence, and were obliged to observe the strictest 
chastity for two or three days before, and during 
the whole time of the solemnity, which lasted 
four days. For which end they used to strew 
upon their beds such herbs as were thought to 
calm the passions, such as Agnus castus, fleabane, 
and vine branches.{ It was held unlawful to eat 
pomegranates, or to adorn themselves with gar- 


* Vide supra, p. 302. ; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p.328. 
+ Potter’s Antiq. vol.i. p. 463. 
{ These last were used by the Milesian women, 


VOL, Il. —Ssconp Series. Y 
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lands. Every thing was carried on with the great- 
est appearance of seriousness and gravity, and 
nothing was tolerated that bore the least show of 
wantonness and immodesty, or even of mirth ; 
the custom of jesting upon one another excepted, 
which was constantly done in memory of Iambe, 
who, by a taunting jest, extorted a smile from 
Ceres, when in a pensive and melancholy humour. 
Three days at least were spent in making pre- 
parations for the festival. Upon the 11th of Pya- 
nepsion, the women, carrying books upon their 
heads containing the laws, in memory of Ceres’s 
invention *, went to Eleusis, where the solemnity 
was kept. This day was hence called Avodog, ‘the 
ascent.” Upon the 14th the festival began, and 
lasted till the 17th. Upon the 16th they kept a 
fast, sitting upon the ground, in token of humili- 
ation: whence the day was called Nyorem, < the 
fast.’ 

“Tt was usual at this solemnity to pray to 
Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Calligenia ; though 
some will have this Calligenia to have been Ceres’s 
nurse, others her priestess, others her waiting- 
maid, and some suppose her the same as Ceres. t 
The custom was omitted by the Eretrians alone 
of all the Grecians. ‘There was also a mysterious 
sacrifice called Aiwyma, or Arodiwoypo, either be- 
cause all men were excluded and banished from it, 
or because in a dangerous war the women’s prayers 


* Conf. Diod. i. 14., where Ceres was called Oecpogopor. 


+ This is refuted by the testimony of Aristophanes. Vide Potter, 
p. 464. 
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were so prevalent with the Gods, that their ene- 
mies were defeated and put to flight as far as 
Chalcis: whence it was sometimes called Xaaxi- 
dixov Siwypce. Another sacrifice, called Zypia, ‘the 
mulct,’ was offered as an expiation of any irregu- 
larities which happened during the solemnity. At 
the beginning of the festival, all prisoners com- 
mitted to gaol for smaller faults, that is, such as 
did not render them incapable of communicating 
in the sacrifices and other parts of divine worship, 
were released.” 

The Eleusinian mysteries, the most noted so- 
lemnity of any in Greece, were also instituted 
in honour of Ceres; and from their being derived 
from Egypt, it may not be foreign to the present 
subject to introduce some account of their mode of 
celebration in Greece.* ‘‘ They were often called, 
by way of eminence, Muorypia, * the mysteries,’ 
without any other note of distinction; and so 
superstitiously careful were they to conceal these 
sacred rites, that if any person divulged any part 
of them ft, he was thought to have called down the 
divine judgment upon his head, and it was ac- 
counted unsafe to abide in the same house with him. 
He was even apprehended as a public offender, 
and put to death. Every thing contained a mys- 
tery : Ceres herself (to whom, with her daughter 
Proserpine, this solemnity was sacred) was not 
called by her own name, but by the unusual title 
of Aye, which seems to be derived from aydos, 

* Potter’s Grecian Antiq. vol. i. p. 449. 
+ Conf. Herodot. ii. 171. &c.; and Hor. Od. iii. 2. 26, 
y 2 
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_ grief or heaviness ; because of her sorrow for the 
loss of her daughter, when stolen by Pluto. The 
same secrecy was strictly enjoined, not only in 
Attica, but in all other places of Greece where 
the festival was observed, except Crete ; and if any 
person, not lawfully initiated, did even through 
ignorance or mistake chance to be present at the 
mysterious rites, he forfeited his life... . Persons 
of both sexes, and all ages, were initiated. Indeed 
it was not a matter of indifference whether they 
would be so or not; for the neglect of it was 
looked upon as a crime, insomuch that it was 
one part of the accusation for which Socrates 
was condemned to death. All persons initiated 
were thought to live in a state of greater happiness 
and security than other men, being under the more 
immediate care and protection of the Goddess. 
Nor did the benefit of it extend only to this life ; 
even after death they enjoyed (as was believed) 
far greater degrees of felicity than others, and were 
honoured with the first places in the Elysian shades. 
But since the benefits of initiation were so great, 
no wonder they were very cautious what persons 
they admitted to it. Such, therefore, as were con- 
victed of witchcraft, or any other heinous crime, 
or had committed murder, though against their 
will, were debarred from these mysteries ; and 
though in later ages all persons, barbarians ex- 
cepted, were admitted to them, yet in the primi- 
tive times the Athenians excluded all strangers, 
that is, all who were not members of their own 
commonwealth. Hence, when Hercules, Castor, 
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and Pollux desired to be initiated, they were first 
made citizens of Athens.* Nor were they ad- 
mitted to the greater mysteries, but only to the 
less, which were sacred to Proserpine, and were 
instituted for this purpose, in order that the laws 
might not be violated by the admission of Her- 
cules.” They were not celebrated, like the former, 
in the month. Boédromion, at Eleusis (an Attic 
borough, from which Ceres was called Eleusinia), 
but at Agree, a place near the river Ilissus, in the 
month Anthesterion. ‘‘ In latter times, the lesser 
festival was used as a preparative to the greater ; 
for no persons were initiated in the greater, unless 
they had been purified at the lesser. ‘The manner 
of the purification was this : — having kept them- 
selyes chaste and unpolluted nine days, they came 
and offered sacrifices and prayers, wearing crowns 
and garlands of flowers, which were called icpepe, 
or suepa. ‘They had also, under their feet, Asog 
xwdioy, ‘ Jupiter’s skin,’ which was the skin of a 
victim offered to that God. The person that as- 
sisted them herein was called vdgavos, from vdwe, 
‘ water,’ which was used at most purifications ; 
and they themselves were named pucra, or per- 
sons ‘ initiated.’ 

«¢ About a year after, having sacrificed a sow to 
Ceres, they were admitted to the greater mysteries, 
the secret rites of which, some few excepted 
(being reserved for the priests alone), were frankly 
revealed to them; whence they were called «dogo, 


* “ Plut.in Thes.” 
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and erorras, ‘inspectors.’ The manner of initiation 
was thus: — the candidates, being crowned with 
myrtle, had admittance by night into a place 
called purrixog oyxos, ‘the mystical temple,’ which 
was an edifice so vast and capacious that the most 
ample theatre did scarce exceed it. At their en- 
trance they purified themselves by washing their 
hands in holy water ; and, at the same time, were 
admonished to present themselves with minds pure 
and undefiled, without which the external clean- 
ness of the body would by no means be accepted. 
After this the holy mysteries were read to them 
out of a book called retpwpne ; which word is de- 
rived from zerpa, ‘ a stone,’ because the book con- 
sisted of two stones fitly cemented together. Then 
the priest who initiated them, called sepodayrys, 
proposed certain questions, as whether they were 
fasting, &c. ; to which they returned answers in a 
set form.* ‘This done, strange and amazing objects 
presented themselves. Sometimes the place they 
were in seemed to shake round them; sometimes it 
appeared bright and resplendent with light and ra- 
diant fire, and then again was covered with black 
darkness. Sometimes thunder and lightning, some- 
times frightful noises and bellowings, sometimes 
terrible apparitions astonished the trembling spec- 
tators. ‘The being present at these sights was 
called auroie, ‘intuition.’ After this they were 
dismissed with these words, ‘ xoy&, ouraé.’?” + 


* “ See Meursius’s treatise on this festival.” 

+ Some have supposed these words to answer to the “ Procul, O 
procul, este profani,” and to have that meaning in Sanscrit. If so, they 
were misapplied. 
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During that part of the ceremony called erorrese, 
‘* inspection,” the Gods themselves were supposed 
to appear to the initiated; and it was in order to dis- 
cover if the candidates were sufficiently prepared 
for such a mark of their favour that these terrific 
preludes were instituted. Proclus thus describes 
them in his Commentary on Plato’s Republic: “In 
all initiations and mysteries, the Gods exhibit them- 
selves under many forms, and appear in a variety 
of shapes. Sometimes their unfigured light is held 
forth to the view; sometimes this light appears 
under a human form; and it sometimes assumes 
a different shape.” In his commentary on the 
first Alcibiades, he also says, ‘‘ In the most holy of 
the mysteries, before the God appears the impul- 
sions of certain terrestrial daemons become visible, 
alluring the initiated from undefiled goods to 
matter.” 

Apuleius * mentions the same extraordinary 
illusions, — ‘‘ the sun being made to appear at mid- 
night, glittering with white light ;”’ and it is sup- 
posed that Ezekiel f alludes to similar scenes when 
speaking of the abominations committed by the 
idolatrous ‘‘ ancients of the house of Israel in the 
dark, every man in the chambers of his imagery.” 

The preliminary ordeals, through which candi- 
dates were obliged to pass, previous toadmission into 
the Egyptian mysteries, were equally, if not more, 
severe ; and it frequently happened that their lives 
were exposed to great danger, as is said to have 


* Metam. lib. ii. 256. + Ezek. viii. 12. 
Y 4 
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been the case with Pythagoras. But the reluctance 
of the Egyptians, particularly in the time of the 
Pharaohs, to admit strangers to these holy secrets, 
probably rendered his trial more severe even than 
that to which the Egyptians themselves were sub- 
jected ; and it appears that, notwithstanding the 
earnest request made by Polycrates to Amasis to 
obtain this favour for the philosopher, many diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way by the priests, on 
his arrival in Egypt. Those of Heliopolis *, to whom 
he first presented the letters given him by Amasis, 
referred him to the college of Memphis, under 
the pretext of their seniority ; and these again, on 
the same plea, recommended him to the priests of 
Thebes. Respect for the king forbade them to give 
a direct refusal ; but they hoped, says Porphyry, 
to alarm him by representing the arduous task he 
had to perform, and the repugnance of the previous 
ceremonies to the feelings of the Greeks. It was 
not, therefore, without surprise that they beheld 
his willingness to submit to the trials they pro- 
posed; for though many foreigners were, in after 
times, admitted to the mysteries of Egypt, few 
had then obtained the indulgence, except Thales 
and Eumolpus. ‘This prejudice of the Egyptians 
against the Greeks is perfectly consistent with the 
statement of Herodotus; and is shown by other 
writers to have continued even after the accession 
of the Ptolemies and the Roman conquest. 

‘‘’The garments t of those initiated into the 


* Porphyr. de Vita Pythag. + Potter, p. 452. 
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Eleusinian mysteries were accounted sacred, and 
of no less efficacy to avert evils than charms and 
incantations. They were therefore never cast. off 
till completely worn out. Nor was it then usual to 
throw them away ; but they were made into swad- 
dling clothes for children, or consecrated to Ceres 
and Proserpine. 

‘<The chief person who attended at the initiation 
was called sepodayrne, ‘ the revealer of holy things.’ 
He was a citizen of Athens, and held his office 
during life; though amongst the Celeans and 
Phhiasians it was customary for him to resign his 
place every fourth year, at the time of the fes- 
tival. He was obliged to devote himself wholly 
to divine service, and to live a chaste and single 
life ; to which end it was usual for him to anoint 
himself with the juice of hemlock, which, by 
its extreme coldness, is said to extinguish in a 
great measure the natural heat. The hierophantes 
had three assistants ; the first of whom was called, 
from his office, dadovyos, ‘ torch-bearer*,’ and to 
him it was permitted to marry ; the second was 
the xypv§, or ‘ herald ;’ the third ministered at 
the altar, and was for that reason named o em 
tw Popo. 'The hierophantes is said to have been 
a type of the great Creator of all things, the da- 
dovyos of the Sun, the xnpv§ of Mercury, and 
o ers Tw Bwopw of the Moon. 


* An inscription on one of the tombs of the Kings at Thebes was 
written by a “dadovyog Twy aywrarwy Ehevowwy puornpwy,” in the time 
of Constantine. This was about sixty years before those mysteries were 
abolished by Theodosius. 
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‘There were also certain public officers, 
whose business it was to take care that all things 
were performed according to custom. First, 
Pacsacug, ‘the king,’ who was one of the Archons, 
and was obliged, at this solemnity, to offer prayers 
and sacrifices ; to see that no irregularity was com- 
mitted ; and, the day following the mysteries, to as- 
semble the senate to take cognizance of all the of- 
fenders. Besides the king, were four exipeaynrau, 
‘curators,’ elected by the people; one of whom 
was appointed out of the sacred family of the Eu- 
molpide, another out of the Ceryces, and the re- 
maining two from the other citizens. There were 
also ten persons who assisted at this and some other 
solemnities, who were called tegoro1, because it 
was their business to offer sacrifices. 

‘« This festival was celebrated in the month Boé- 
dromion, and continued nine days, beginning upon 
the 15th, and ending upon the 23rd day of that 
month ; during which time it was unlawful to arrest 
any man, or present a petition, under a penalty 
of 1000 drachms, or (as others report) under pain 
of death. It was also unlawful for those who 
were initiated to sit upon the covering of a well, 
or to eat beans, mullets, or weasles. If any woman 
went in a chariot to Eleusis, she was, by an edict 
of Lycurgus, obliged to pay 6000 drachms; the 
design of which was to prevent the richer women 
distinguishing themselves from those who were 
poor. : 

“1. The first day was called Ayuppos, ‘an as- 
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sembly ;’ because then the worshippers first met 
together. 

** 2, ‘The second was named Aarade Muorou, that 
is, ‘to the sea, you that are initiated ;’? because (I 
suppose) they were commanded to purify them- 
selves by washing in the sea. 

**3. Upon the third they offered sacrifices, con- 
sisting chiefly of an Aixonian mullet (in Greek 
Tpiyay*), and barley out of Rharium, —a field of 
Eleusis, in which that sort of corn was first sown. 
These oblations were called Sue, and accounted so 
sacred that the priests themselves were not allowed 
(as in other offerings) to partake of them. 

‘4. Upon the fourth they made a solemn pro- 
cession, wherein the xaaca$iov, or holy basket of 
Ceres, was carried in a consecrated cart ; crowds 
of people shouting as they went along, yauspe, 
Anpyrep, ‘hail, Ceres.’ After these followed certain 
women, called x:orodopu, who (as the name im- 
plies) carried baskets, containing sesamin, carded 
wool, some grains of salt, a serpent, pomegranates, 
reeds, ivy-boughs, a sort of cake called 40, 
poppies, and other things. 

“5, The fifth was called H ray rapradoyv yp<pa, 
‘the torch day;’ because at night the men and 
women ran about with torches in their hands. It 
was also customary to dedicate torches to Ceres, 
and to contend who should present the largest ; 
which was done in memory of Ceres’s journey, 
when she sought Proserpine; being conducted 


* The Triglia of the modern Italians. 
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by the light of a torch, kindled in the flames of 
- Etna. 

«6. The sixth was called Iaxyog, from Iacchus, 
the son of Jupiter and Ceres, who accompanied the 
Goddess in her search for Proserpine, with a torch 
in her hand; whence it was that his statue held a 
torch. This statue was carried from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis in solemn procession, called after the 
hero’s name Iaxyog. ‘The statue, and the persons 
that accompanied it, had their heads crowned with 
myrtle. They were named Iaxyoywyor, and all the 
way danced and sang, and beat brazen kettles. The 
road by which they issued out of the city was called 
sepor odo, ‘the sacred way,’ — the resting place, sepa 
ovxy, from a fig-tree which grew there, and was 
(like all other things concerned in this solemnity) 
accounted sacred. It was also customary to rest 
upon a bridge built over the river Cephissus, where 
they made themselves merry by jesting on those 
who passed by. Having crossed this bridge they 
went to Kleusis, the way into which was called 
the mystical entrance. 

‘77. Upon the seventh day were sports, in which 
the victors were rewarded with a measure of barley, 
that grain being the first sown in Eleusis. 

8. The eighth was called ‘the Epidaurian day,’ 
because it once happened that Aésculapius, coming 
from Epidaurus to Athens, and desiring to be in- 
itiated, had the lesser mysteries repeated. Whence 
it became customary to celebrate them a second 
time upon this day, and to admit to initiation such 
persons as had not before enjoyed that privilege. 
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**9. The ninth and last day of the festival was 
called ‘ the earthen vessels,’ because it was usual to 
fill two such vessels with wine; one of which was 
placed towards the east, and the other towards the 
west. ‘These, after the repetition of certain mystical 
words, were both thrown down; and the wine being 
spilt upon the ground, was offered as a libation.” 


DRESSES OF THE STATUES. 


During “ the feasts and festivals,” the statues of 
the Gods were dressed in ‘‘ the sacred vestments* ;” 
and the priests ministered to them “‘ three times” 
in the course of the day, according to certain regu- 
lations ‘* ordained by law.” + ‘The ceremony of 
clothing them was the peculiar office of a class of 
priests called Hierostoli by Greek writers, who had 
the privilege of entering the sanctuary for this 
purpose, like the chief priests and prophets. Each 
Deity had its particular emblems, anda proper dress, 
of a form and character prescribed in the sacred 
books. Thus the vestures of Osiris were of an 
uniform shadowless white, as we learn from Plu- 
tarch and the sculptures of the temples; those of 
Iris were dyed with a variety of colours, and fre- 
quently imitated the complicated hue and arrange- 
ment of feather work, as if she were enveloped 
in the wings of the sacred vulture.f ‘* For,” 

* Conf. Jerem. x. 9. ; and Baruch, vi. 12. 58. 72. Where also the 
custom of gilding the wooden idols of Babylon is mentioned (v. 8. 39. 
&c.); and of making “ crowns for the heads of their Gods” (v. 9.) ; 
and “ lighting them candles” (v.19.). 


+ Rosetta Stone, lines 7. and 40. 
{ Like the figure of Maut, in Plate 20. 
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says the same author *, “as Osiris is the First 
- Principle, prior to all beings, and purely intelligent, 
he must ever remain unmixed, and undefiled; 
consequently, when his vestments are once taken 
off his statues, they are ever afterwards put by, 
and carefully preserved untouched; while those 
of Isis, whose power is totally conversant about 
matter, which becomes and admits all things, are 
frequently made use of, and that too without the 
same scrupulous attention.” This ceremony of 
dressing the statues is still retained in the religious 
rites of some people at the present day, who 
clothe the images of Gods or saints on particular 
festivals, and carry them in procession, like the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks. Nor can the cus- 
tom of putting the Aisweh, or sacred covering, 
upon the tomb of a Moslem shekh, fail to remind 
us of the sepov xocpov (holy ornament or covering) 
of antiquity ; as the ‘* crowning the tomb of Osiris 
with flowers t,”’ which was done on stated occasions 
by the priests of that Deity at Phil, recalls that 
of carrying flowers and palm branches to the grave 
of a departed friend, in the cemeteries of modern 
Egypt. The same was done to individuals as well 
as in honour of Osiris; and sarcophagi are frequently 
found in the tombs of Thebes, with flowers and 
garlands placed in or near them, either by the 
priests, or the relations of the deceased, who at- 
tended at the funeral. 


* Plut. s. 78. jp blut. sual. 
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CONVOCATION OF THE PRIESTS AT THE CAPITAL. 


In the time of the Ptolemies the religious so- 
cieties* were obliged to perform an annual voyage 
to Alexandria, the royal residence at that period, 
to present themselves at the palace. ‘This was 
doubtless in conformity with a custom established 
in the olden times of the Pharaohs, when the seat 
of government was at Thebes or Memphis; and 
it continued to be observed until dispensed with 


by Epiphanes. 


PRIVATE FASTS AND PENANCE. 


Besides the feasts and ceremonies of public re- 
joicing, or of general abstinence, many fasts were 
enjoined to each individual, either as occasional 
voluntary expiations of secret offences, which were 
dependent upon their own conscience, or in com- 
pliance with certain regulations at fixed periods. 
They were then required to abstain from the en- 
joyment of luxuries, as of the bath, the table, and 
perfumes; and, above all, from the gratification 
of the passions. Some of these, as Apuleius + in- 
forms us, lasted ten days, during which time the 
latter prohibition ¢ was strictly enforced : a measure 
which appears in Italy to have called forth great 
complaints from the votaries of Isis, when her wor- 


* Rosetta Stone, line 17.: ‘‘ tepwy eOvwy.” 
+ Metam. i. p. 1000. 
t Conf. Juven. Sat. vi. 530. 
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ship was established in that country. It is to this 
- Propertius * alludes in the following verses : — 


“ Tristia tam redeunt iterum solemnia nobis. 
Cynthia jam noctes est operata decem, 
Atque utinam Nilo pereat que sacra tepente 
Misit matronis Inachis Ausoniis. 
Que Dea tam cupidos toties divisit amantes. 
Quzcungue illa fuit, semper amara fuit. 
* * * 


An tibi non satis est fuscis AAgyptus alumnis ? 
Cur tibi tam longa Roma petita via est ?_ 
Quidve tibi prodest viduas dormire puellas ?” + 


OTHER FETES. 


In the time of the Greeks and Romans they had 
some fétes of a wanton character, in which the 
object was to seek amusement and indulgences 
of every kind ; but it does not appear whether they 
were instituted in early times, or were a Greek in- 
novation. Strabo mentions ¢ one of these, ‘ during 
which a dense crowd of people hurried down the 
canal from Alexandria to Canopus to join the festive 
meeting. Day and night it was covered with boats 
bringing men and women, singing and dancing, 
with the greatest licentiousness; and at Canopus 
itself, inns were opened upon the canal, purposely 
for the convenience of indulging in these amuse- 
ments.” 

Athenzus mentions a grand procession in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the splendor of which 


* Propert. lib. il. Eleg. 33. lines 1. and 15. 
+ Conf. these lines of Ovid’s (Amor. iii. 10. 1.) :— 


** Annua venerunt Cerealis tempora sacri 
Secubat in vacuo sola puella toro.” 


{ Strabo, xvii. p. 551. 
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was surprising. ‘The most rare and curious ani- 
mals from all countries were conducted in it; and 
the statues of the Gods, as well as every thing 
which could give dignity and interest to the spec- 
tacle, were brought together on the occasion. 
There is reason to suppose that it resembled, in 
many respects, similar pomps of the early Pha- 
raohs; I therefore refer the curious reader to the 
full account of it in the work of that author.* 


EARLY OFFERINGS. 


I have already mentioned, in a preceding chap- 
tert, the nature of sacrifices offered in early ages, 
and have shown at how remote an era the mode of 
addressing prayers to the Deity, the adoption of 
the peculiar forms and attributes of the Gods, the 
establishment of oracles, and other matters con- 
nected with religion, were introduced among the 
Egyptians. If at the earliest periods of their history 
they were contented with herbs and incensef, they 
afterwards admitted animals § into their sacrifices, 
and victims were bound and slain on the altar, and 
either offered entire or divided into portions before 
the statue of the God, together with cakes, fruit, 
and other offerings prescribed by law. ‘To some 
deities oblations of a peculiar kind were made, 
being deemed more particularly suited to their 

* Athen. Deipn. v. p. 196. et seq. + Beginning of chap. xii. 
{ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 144. 146. 


§ See Pausanias (lib. i. c. 24.) on the remains of a prejudice against 
slaughtering oxen; and Varro, de Re Rustica, ti. 5. 


VOL. II, — Seconp Series. Yj 
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worship ; and some festivals required an observance 
on this head, which differed greatly from ordinary 
custom, as the burning of the body of the victim 
at the féte of Isis * and the offering of a pig at the 
festivals of Bacchust and the Moon. For though 
many ceremonies, as the libations of wine, and 
certain formulas, were common to all or most of 
the Egyptian sacrifices, the inspection of entrails, 
and the manner of burning the victims, required 
a particular method in the rites of some Deities t ; 
and peculiar offerings were reserved for remarkable 
occasions. 


INCENSE. 


Incense was offered to all the Gods, and intro- 
duced on every grand occasion whenever a com- 
plete offering was made. For the Egyptians, like 
the Jews and other people, frequently presented a 
simple oblation of wine, oil, or other liquid, or any 
single gift, as a necklace, a bouquet of flowers, oint- 
ment, or whatever they had vowed, or the occasion 
required. 

Incense was sometimes presented alone, though 
more usually accompanied by a libation of wine. It 
consisted of various qualities or ingredients, ac- 
cording to circumstances, as I have stated in the 
offerings made to the Sun §, when resin, myrrh, 
and kupht were adapted to different times of the 
day. Myrrh, says Plutarch, is supposed to be 


* Herodot. ii. 40, + Herodot. ii. 48. Vide supra 
M. - li. 48, Ta, p. 300. 
t Herodot. ii. 39, § Supra, p. 315. Plut. s. 32. 8b. 
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called Bal* by the Egyptians, signifying the dissipa- 
tion of melancholy; and the ** Kuphi is a mixture 
composed of the sixteen following ingredients, 
honey, wine, raisins, cyprus, resin, myrrh, aspala- 
thus, seselis, sthoenanthus, asphaltus, saffron, and 
dock (?) +t, the greater and lesser juniper (?), car- 
damums, and (aromatic) reed.” 

Some resinous substances have been found in 
the tombs at Thebes; but it does not appear if 
they were used for incense, or other purposes, and 
one of those brought to England by Lord Claud 
Hamilton is probably mastic, used by women in 
the East at the present day, and probably also in 
former times, to sweeten their breath. According 
to the chemical examination made of it by Dr. 
Ure, “it has a specific gravity of 1:067, and 
dissolves both in alcohol and oil of turpentine, 
which circumstance, with its topaz yellow colour,” 
leads him “ to believe it to be mastic,” a gum 
resin that exudes from the lentiscus, well known 
to be common in the island of Scio. The other 
is thus described by Dr. Ure: ‘it has a ruby red 
colour and the remarkable density of 1°204, being 
much more than any resinous substance known at 
the present day. It intumesces when heated over 
a lamp, and burns much like amber. Like it, also, 
it affords a musky odour, when heated with nitric 
acid. It dissolves in alcohol and wood spirit, in 


* Bal signifies the “eye,” or the “end,” in Coptic ; [Jad “is myrrh.” 

+ The Greek name is \azaoc. Democrates substitutes for “ seselis, 
asphaltus, saffron (Spvov) and lapathus,” “ bdellium, spikenard, crocus 
and cassia,” and for “ cardamum,” “cinnamon.” (Vide note, Squire’s 
translation of Plutarch, de Is. s, 81.) , 


Zz 2 
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_ which respect it differs from amber. It is insoluble 
in oil of turpentine or caustic eye.” 

The incense burnt in the temples before the altar 
was made into small balls, or pastiles, which were 
thrown by the hand into the censer. The latter gen- 
_erally consisted ofan open cup of bronze (sometimes 
two), holding the fire, supported by a long handle, 
whose opposite extremity was ornamented with the 
head of a hawk; and in the centre of this was an- 


Fi 


No. 472. 
if 
2, 3. 
c 
4, 
5, 


Throwing the balls of incense into the fire. 
3. Censers. A cup for holding the incense balls. 
b, 


- The cup in which was the fire. Ind are three flames of fire ; inc only one. 
A censer without a handle. 


6. Other censers with incense balls or pastiles within. These two last are from 
the tombs near the pyramids. 


other cup, from which the pastiles were taken 
with the finger and thumb to be thrown upon the 
fire. Sometimes the incense was burnt in a cup 
without the handle, and some censers appear to 
have been made with a cover, probably pierced 
with holes to allow the smoke to escape, like those 
now employed in the churches of Italy. 


SACRIFICES. VICTIMS. 


When a victim was sought for the altar, it was 
carefully examined by one of the Sphragiste *, 
an order of priests to whom this peculiar office 


* Herodot. ii, 38. Plut. de Is. s. 31. 
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belonged. According to Plutarch*, red oxen 
were alone selected for the purpose, and so scru- 
pulous,” he adds, “ were they on this point, that a 
single black or white hair rendered them unfit for 
sacrifice, in consequence of the notion that Ty- 
pho was of that colour. For in their opinion sa- 
crifices ought not to be made of such things as are 
in themselves agreeable to the Gods, but rather of 
those creatures into which the souls of wicked 
men have been confined, during the course of their 
transmigration.” 

The same remark is made by Diodorust ; who 
not only states that it was lawful to offer red 
oxen, because T'ypho was supposed to be of that 
colour, but that red (or red-haired) men were 
formerly sacrificed by the Egyptian Kings at the 
altar of Osiris. This story is repeated by Athe- 
nzeus, and by Plutarcht, who states, on the au- 
thority of Manetho, that ‘ formerly in the city of 
Idithya (Eilethya?), they were wont to burn even 
men alive, giving them the name of Typhos, and 
winnowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter 
and disperse them in the air; which human 
sacrifices were performed in public, at a stated 
season of the year, during the dog-days.” But 
from its being directly contrary to the usages of 
the Egyptians, and totally inconsistent with the 
feelings of a civilised people, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to attempt a refutation of so improbable a 


* Plut. s. 31. + Diodor. i. 88. 
f Plut.s. 73. Athen. iv. p. 172. 
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_tale: and Herodotus justly blames the Greeks * 
for supposing that “‘a people, to whom it was for- 
bidden to sacrifice any animal, except pigs, geese, 
oxen, and calves, and this only provided they were 
clean, should ever think of immolating a human 
being.t” 

Some have felt disposed to believe that in the 
earliest times (to which indeed Manetho and Dio- 
dorus confine those sacrifices), and long before 
they had arrived at that state of civilisation in 
which they are represented by the Bible history 
and the monuments, the Egyptians may have been 
guilty of these cruel practices and have sacrificed 
their captives at the altars of the Gods. The 
abolition of the custom was said to have taken 
place in the reign of Amosist; and M. de Pauw, 
who is disposed to believe the statement, en- 
deavours to excuse them by observing §, that 
‘the famous act for burning heretics alive was 
only abrogated in England under the reign of 
Charles II.,” as though it were analogous to a hu- 
man sacrifice. Many even suppose the record of 
this ancient custom may be traced in the groups 
represented || on the facades of Egyptian temples ; 


* It was a Greek custom in early times. Twelve Trojan captives 
were killed at the funeral of Patroclus, xi. 33. Menelaus was seized 
by the Egyptians for sacrificing young children, with the Greek notion 
of appeasing the winds. (Herodot. ii. 119.) 


Conf. “ Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine casa.” 
Virg. Ain. ii. 116. 
+ Herodot. ii. 45. 
{ Certainly not the Amosis of the eighteenth dynasty. 
) Sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, vol. ii, p. 113. 
|| The men put to death in the ceremonies represented in the tombs 
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where the King occurs, as if in the act of slaying 
his prisoners in the presence of the God. But 
a strong argument against this being commemo- 
rative of a human sacrifice, is derived from the 
fact of the foreigners he holds in his hand not 
being bound, but with their hands free, and even 
holding their drawn swords *, plainly showing that 
it refers to them in a state of war, not as captives. 
It is therefore an allegorical picture, illustrative 
of the power of the King, in his contest with the 
enemies of his country. 

Indeed, if from this any one were disposed to 
infer the existence of such a custom in former 
times, he must admit that it was abandoned long 
before the erection of any existing monument f, 
consequently ages prior to the accession of the 
Amosis, whose name occurs in the sculptures ; 
long before the Egyptians are mentioned in sacred 
history ; and long before they were that people we 
call Egyptians. For it is quite incompatible with 
the character of a nation, whose artists thought 
acts of clemency towards a foe worthy of record tf, 


of the kings appear to be either Neophytes, who were required to “ pass 
under the knife of the priest,” previous to initiation, and a new life ; or 
those condemned to a particular fate hereafter. Vide Vol. I. (1st Series) 
p- 267. 

* Vide Plate 81. : 

+ The learned Prichard (p. 363.) thinks that a subject described 
from the temple of Tentyra proves this custom to have existed in Egypt- 
But that temple is of late Ptolemaic and Roman date, and “ the figure 
of a man, with the head and ears of an ass, kneeling, and bound to a tree, 
with two knives stuck into his forehead, two in his shoulders, one in 
his thigh, and another in his body,” can scarcely be an argument in 
favour of a human sacrifice, unless men of that description were proved 
to have lived in those days. 

t Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 392. and 398. 
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and whose laws were distinguished by that hu- 
-manity which punished with death, the murder | 
even of a slave.* 

I have, therefore, no scruple in doubting this 
statement altogether, and in agreeing with the his- 
torian of Halicarnassus, respecting the improba- 
bility of such a custom among a civilised people. 
And when we consider how solemnly the Moslems 
declare the pillar of clay, now left at the mouths 
of the canals, when opened to receive the water of 
the inundation, to have been the substitute which 
the humanity of Amer adopted in lieu of the virgin 
annually sacrificed to the Nile at that season, (pre- 
vious to the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs,) we 
may learn how much reliance is to be placed on 
tradition, and what is stated to be recorded fact. 
For, though Arab historians lived very near to the 
time when that sacrifice is said to have been abo- 
lished, though the pillar of earth is still retained 
to commemorate it, and though it bears the name 
of Haréoset e’ Neel, “the bride of the Nile,”—all far 
stronger arguments than any brought forward re- 
specting the human sacrifices of early Egypt, — we 
are under the necessity of disbelieving the exist- 
ence of such sacrifices in a Christian country, 
at the late period of a.p. 638, when the religion 
of Islam supplanted that of the cross on the banks 
of the Nile. 

That red-haired men were treated with great 
contempt by the Egyptians, is perfectly true. But 
however much their prejudices were excited 


* Vide supra, Vol. II. p. 36. 
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against them, it is too much to suppose they 
thought them unworthy to live; and they were 
probably contented to express their dislike to 
foreigners, who were noted for that peculiarity, 
by applying to them some reproachful name; as 
the Chinese contemptuously designate us ‘“ red- 
haired barbarians.” ‘‘In Egypt,” says Diodorus, 
“‘few are found with red hair ; among foreigners 
many.”* Such, indeed, was the prejudice against 
them, that ‘‘they would not willingly converse 
with people of that complexion t ;” and whenever 
they wished to show their contempt for a northern 
race, they represented them on their sandals, and 
in other humiliating positions, with red hair, and 
of a yellow colour.t This contempt for strangers 
induced the Egyptian architects to introduce them 
supporting on their heads portions of buildings, as 


: (eo ie 


No. 473. Heads of foreigners which'once sup- No. 474. Enemies as the footstool of a king. 
ported part of the ornamental architecture Thebes. 
at Meedenet Haboo in Thebes. 


in the pavilion of King Remeses at Thebes ; where 
they occupy the same uncomfortable positions 


* Diodor. 1. 88. +e Rlutissede 
{ Vide Vol. I. p. 366. 
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generally given to men and monsters on our old 
churches. The idea of ‘making his enemies his 
footstool,”’ is also shown from the sculptures to 
have been common in Egypt, as in other Kastern 
countries. 

The sacrifice of red oxen cannot fail to call to 
mind the law of the Israelites, which commanded 
them to “bring a red heifer without spot, wherein 
was no blemish, and upon which never came 
yoke.” * According to Maimonides, they were so 
particular in the choice of it, that ‘if only two white 
or black hairs were found lying upon each other, 
the animal was considered unfit for sacrifice Tt ;” 
and Herodotust says, that if the Egyptians 
“found a single black hair upon the ox they 
were examining for that purpose, they imme- 
diately rejected it as unclean.” ‘‘ They believe,” 
‘says the historian, ‘“‘that all clean oxen belong to 
Epaphus, and this is the reason they examine them 
with so much care. There is a particular priest 
for that office; who, when the animal is brought, ex- 
amines it in every position, standing, and lying on 
its back ; and having drawn out its tongue, he ascer- 
tains if it is free from certain marks, described in 
the sacred books, which I shall mention elsewhere. § 
He even looks if the hairs of its tail are such as 
they ought to be naturally : and when all the re- 
quisite signs are found for pronouncing it clean, 
the priest marks it with his seal, after which it is 

* Numb. xix. 2. + Maimonid. in lib. de Vacca rufa, c. i. 


{ Herodot. ii. 38. 
§ In lib. iii, 28. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 350. et seq. 
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taken to the altar; but it is forbidden, under pain of 
death, to slay a victim which has not this mark.” 

His statement differs in some respects from that 
of Plutarch, nor does the historian consider the red 
colour necessary to render it fit for sacrifice. The 
principal point seems to be the absence of those 
marks which characterise Apis, or Epaphus, the 
sacred bull of Memphis; and the sculptures, as I 
shall presently show, abundantly prove that oxen 
with black and red spots were usually killed in 
Egypt, both for the altar and the table. 

It was lawful to slay all oxen answering to a 
particular description in the sacred books ; but the 
sacrifice of heifers was strictly forbidden, and in 
order to enforce this prohibition, they were held 
sacred.* So great was their respect for this law, 
that the ‘‘ cow was esteemed more highly among 
the Egyptians than any other animalt;” and their 
consequent horror of those persons whose religion 
permitted them to slay and eat it, was carried so 
far ‘that no Egyptian of either sex could be in- 
duced to kiss a Greek on the mouth, to make use 
of his knife, his spit, or his cooking utensils, nor 
even to taste the meat of a clean beast, which had 
been slaughtered by his hand.” 

Aware of this prejudice, and of the consequent 
displeasure of the Egyptians in the event of their 
sacrificing a heifert, the Israelites proposed to 
withdraw into the desert a distance of three days 


* To Isis, or rather to Athor. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 381, 
389. 394. ms 
+ Herodot. ii. 41 t Exod. viii. 26. 
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journey, where they might perform the ceremony, 
without openly offending against the laws of 
Egypt. And when told by Pharaoh ‘‘to go and 
sacrifice,” the answer of Moses was, ‘‘ It is not 
meet so to do, for we shall sacrifice the abomi- 
nation of the Egyptians to the Lord our God ; lo, 
we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyp- 
tians before their eyes, and will they not stone 
us? We will go three days’ journey into the wil- 
derness, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God as 
he shall command us.” * 

It does not appear that, in this instance, they 
were ordered to offer a red heifer, as described in a 
subsequent ordinancet; and indeed victims of that 
peculiar description, according to Maimonides, were 
reserved for certain occasions, nine only having been 
sacrificed from the time of Moses to *‘ the desola- 
tion of the second temple.”t At other times the 
Israelites made no distinction between those of 
different colours, and their apprehensions from the 
anger of the Egyptians proceeded solely from their 
infringing a law, which forbade the slaughter of 
any but male cattle. Though they were then§ com- 
manded to slay a heifer, it is evident that they 


* Exod. viii. 26, 27. + Numb. xix. 2. 

{ “Ninered heifers,” says Maimonides, “have been sacrificed between 
the original delivery of this precept, and the desolation of the second 
temple. Our lord, Moses, sacrificed the first, Ezra offered the second 
and seven more were offered up during the period which elapsed from 
the time of Ezra to the destruction of the temple; the tenth, King 
Messiah himself will sacrifice, by his speedy manifestation he will 
cause great joy.” Maimon. de Vacca rufa, c. 3. Ido not however 
suppose this to be taken literally, and we trace in it that reference to 
numbers so common in ancient times. Vide supra, p. 346., and Vol. I 
(2d Series) p. 197. 
_ \ It was perhaps to break through, and prevent their being hereafter 
influenced by, this great Egyptian prejudice. 
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too, on most occasions, were restricted to male 
victims *, a wise regulation for the preservation of 
the species, which the legislators of Eastern nations 
seldom overlooked. ‘In Egypt and Palestine,” 
says St. Jeromet, ‘‘in consequence of the great 
scarcity of cattle, no one eats the meat of cows;” 
and Porphyry ¢ asserts, that “the scruples of the 
Egyptians and Phcenicians were so strong on this 
point, that they would rather have lived on the flesh 
of man than of the cow.” That the Egyptians ab- 
stained from the meat of heifers is attested by the 
authority of ancient authors, and by the sculptures 
themselves ; but we find from these last, that the 
restriction to animals of a red colour, if really in 
force at any time, was not generally maintained, 
either in sacrifices or when required for the 
table. A black and white ox is represented at 
the altars of several gods, even of Osiris himself; 
and the butcher or the cook are frequently en- 
gaged in slaughtering spotted oxen, and preparing 
them for the use of the family.§ 

Nor did any colour exempt them from labour ; 
and black, white, spotted, or red oxen were indis- 
criminately employed || in the plough, and “all 
manner of service in the field.” It is, therefore, 
evident, that if any restriction respecting colour 
actually existed, it was only attended to on certain 
occasions, or at peculiar ceremonies, in honour of 


* Vide Levit.i.3. ‘Let him offer a male without blemish,” e¢ aiid, 
St. Jer. Hieron. ady. Jovin. ii. 7. . 

+ Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 11. Herodot. il. 41, 
Vide Plate 12. Vol. II. (1st Series) p. 222. 

|| Vide Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 48. 
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some of the gods, and perhaps only when wor- 
shipped in a particular character. ‘This is the more 
probable, as we find they did not scruple to offer a 
coloured victim before the altar of Osiris, to whom 
the red ox was said to be an offering peculiarly ac- 
ceptable. Certain marks may have excluded an 
animal, and have rendered it unfit for the altar or 
the table, particularly if they bore any resemblance 
to those which characterised Apis ; and some oxen 
may have been forbidden, in consequence of their 
being thought to appertain to Mnevis, the sacred 
bull of Heliopolis. 

It was, perhaps, on the occasion of sacrificing 
the red ox, that the imprecations mentioned in 
Herodotus and Plutarch were uttered by the priest 
upon the head of the victim, which, as I have al- 
ready observed *, strongly reminds us of the scape- 
' goat of the Jewst ; and ifso, this may serve to con- 
firm my conjecture of that ‘important ceremony 
being confined to certain occasions, and to chosen 
animals, without extending to every victim which 
was slain.” 

According to Herodotus, “they took the ox 
destined for sacrifice to the altar, and having 
lighted a fire, they poured a libation of wine upon 
the table and about the prostrate animal, and, 
invoking the Deity, slew it. They then cut off 
the head, and removed the skin from the body, 
and solemnly loading the former with imprecations, 
they prayed the gods to avert all the evils that 
might have happened to their country or them- 


* Vide supra, Vol. V1. p. 378. + Levit. xiv. 21. 
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selves, and to make them fall on that head. After 
which they either sold it to foreigners, or threw it 
into the Nile* ; for no Egyptian would taste the 
head of any species of animal.” 

But, as I have already shown, the father of his- 
tory is wrong in this assertion; the heads of ordi- 
nary victims being commonly offered on the altars 
of the godst, and even taken with other joints 
to the kitchen. ‘The head may not have been a 
fashionable dish at a Theban dinner; but this 
would not imply a prohibition; and it may be 
said, that few people, as refined as the Egyptians, 
are in the habit of giving it a place at their table. 

The ceremony of fixing upon a proper victim 
was probably very similar on all occasions. He- 
rodotus and Plutarch state that it was done by a 
class of priests, called by the latter sphragistee 
(**Sealers”), to whom this duty exclusively be- 
longed.{ After having examined the animal, and 
ascertained that its appearance accorded with the 
prescribed rules, the priest put on a mark as a 
token of its acceptance, which was done in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having tied a band made of the 
stalk of the papyrus round its horns, he applied a 
piece of fine clay to the knot, and stamped it with 
his seal, after which an inferior functionary con- 

* Herodot. ii. 39. Atlian says the Ombites gave the heads of their 
victims to the crocodiles. De Nat. Animal. x. 21. Plut. de Is. s. 31, 
There was a ceremony practised by the Jews, in which the head of a 
heifer was cut off for the expiation of murder by an unknown hand, the 
elders of the vicinity washing their bands over the body. Deut. xxi. 4.6. 

Vide Vol. IL. (1st Series) p. 222. 379. 383. The sculptures, passim. 
{ Clemens says the stolistes was required to know the pooxyoogpa- 


ywrtxa, or those things relating to the rite of slaying victims, Strom. vi. 
p- 196. 
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ducted it to the altar. Herodotus fails to inform 
us respecting the nature of this seal *; but Plutarch, 
on the authority of Castor, says it bore the figure of 
aman on his knees, with his hands tied behind him, 


and a sword pointed at his 
A. st throat.” 
This figuratively symbo- 


lic group I have met with 
No. 475. Seal of the Pre: signifying 
that the victim might be slaughtered. more than once, in the hie- 
roglyphics of sculptures relating to the sacrifice 
of victims. The characters which refer to or ex- 
plain similar ceremonies in the temples are gene- 
rally phonetic, as in the commencement of the ac- 
companying hieroglyphics, where the word “sat,” (?) 
signifying to ‘‘ slay,” accords with the demonstra- 
tive sign following it, and recalls the Hebrew 
word pnw, ‘to kill,” which it so closely resembles. 
‘ But no oxen represented in the sculptures as vic- 
tims about to be slaughtered have yet been found 
bearing this device, though they frequently occur 
decked with flowers for the occasion. 

The usual mode of slaying a victim was by cut- 
ting the throatt, as was the commandment of 
Moses to the Israelites, probably from one ear to the 
other; which is the custom of the Moslems at the 
present day. The officiating priest generally placed 
his hand upon its headt, as he drew the knife 
across its throat, and if an ox or a goat he held it by 
the horns, the feet having been previously tied toge- 
ther, asit lay upon the ground. Birds were either 


* Of the seals of the Egyptians, vide infra, chap. xvi. p. 395. 
+ Vide woodcuts 275, 276. 
£ Conf. Levit. i. 4. and iii, 8. &c. 
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offered entire*, or after their heads had been taken 
off, as was customary in the sacrifices of the Jews, 
who were commanded, if the offering was of fowls, 
**to wring off the head,” and allow the blood to fall 
upon the ground at the side of the altar.t But this 
difference appears to exist between the rites of the 
Jews and Egyptians, that, in the former, the sacri- 
fice of birds was confined to certain occasionst; and 
in the latter, they were com- 
monly deposited on the altar 
with oxen and other offer- 
ings. When presentedalone, 
they were sometimes placed 
upon a portable stand, fur- 
* nished with spikes §, over 
which the bird was laid; and 
the same mode of arranging 
the offerings was adopted 
No.476. Stands for bearing offerings. ON a larger scale upon the 
altars themselves, when filled with the profusion 
usually presented at the shrines of the gods. It 
is, however, proper to observe, that the Egyptian 
artists may have intended by this drawing to re- 
present the burning of the offering, the apparent 
spikes being flames of fire; though the former is 
far more. probable. 
Geese, the most favourite offering ||, were gene- 


* Vide Vol. II. p. 379. Woodcut 275. + Levit. i. 15: 

{ Levit. v. 7, 8.; xii. 6, 7.; and xiv. 4, 49, 

§ The Greeks and Etruscans had a sort of patera, furnished in like 
manner with spikes to hold offerings. 


|| Conf. Juv. Sat. vi. 540, :— 
“ Ansere magno 


Scilicet et tenui popano corruptus Osiris.” 
The round thin cake (popanum) occurs on all altars. 
VOL. II.—Srconp Serizs. AA 
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rally trussed, but wading birds were frequently 
offered with their feathers, unplucked ; a peculiarity 
- occasionally extended also to geese. Even oxen 
and other animals were sometimes offered entire, 
though generally after the head had been taken off; 
but it does not appear if this depended on any 
particular ceremony, or was confined to the rites 
of certain Deities. 

According to Porphyry, as quoted by Eusebius *, 
‘there were gods of the earth in the Greek my- 
thology, and gods of the lower regions, to whom 
four-footed victims were offered ; with this differ- 
ence, that to the former they were presented on 
altars, but to the infernal gods in a hole made in 
the earth. ‘To the gods of air birds were offered, 
the bodies being burnt whole, and the blood sprin- 
kled around the altar; as to the sea gods like- 
wise: but for these last the libation was thrown 
into the waves, and the birds were of a black 
colour.” t+ Sometimes fruit or flowers alone were 
presented to certain Deities, as to Pomona and 
others; and sometimes a hecatomb was offered 
on great occasions, as in a public calamity or re- 
joicing, and other events of importance: though not 
always confined to a hundred oxen, as the word 
implies, since the number might be made up with 
other animals. Credulity has even tried to in- 
sist upon the story of Pythagoras offering a heca- 
tomb on his demonstrating the 47th proposition of 
Euclid, —a custom which, if still in vogue on that 


* Eus. Prep. Ev. i. 3. + Hom. Od. iii. 6 
{ Hom. Od. i. 25 
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and similar occasions, would tend materially to in- 
crease the embarrassments of modern education. 

The same marked difference does not appear to 
have existed in the sacrifices of an Egyptian temple, 
though peculiar forms, as well as offerings, were 
suited to some Deities, and at certain festivals.* 
Even those presented at the same altar varied on 
particular occasions. 

In slaying a victim, the Egyptians suffered the 
blood to flow upon the ground, or over the altar, 
if placed upon it; with the Jews it was either 
poured upon the ground, or purposely brought by 
the priest to be sprinkled over the horns, and 
poured out at “the bottomt of the altar.”t The 
Egyptians were not so strict in regard to the use 
of the blood on ordinary occasions, when animals 
were slaughtered for the table, as the Jews and 
modern Moslems; to both of whom it is forbidden 
by the strictest ordinance of religion§; and we 
even find them represented in the kitchen catching 
the blood for the purposes of cooking. || 

The mode of cutting up the victim appears to 
have been the same as when it was killed for the 
table. The head was first taken off; and after the 
skin had been removed, they generally cut off the 


-* Vide supra, p. 182. 300. 337. et seqg.; Vol. I. (2d Series) p.300. 
328. 335. 363. 380. 

+ $% Yesood,” 4p). 

{ Levit. iv. 7. and viii. 15. The Moslems slay the animal over the 
altar stone. 

§ Levit. xvii. 13. Whoever “hunteth and catcheth any beast or fowl 
that may be eaten, he shall even pour out the blood thereof, and cover 
it with dust.” The Moslems generally attend tothe custom of covering 
it with dust, and they are always scrupulous about its use. 

|| Vide Vol. II. p. 383. Woodcut, No. 276. 
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right shoulder *, and the other legs and parts in 
succession ; which, if required for the table, were 
placed on trays, and carried to the kitchen, or if 
intended for sacrifice, were deposited on the altar, 
with fruit, cakes, and other offerings. 

With the Greeks, the thight was the part se- 
lected as a chosen offering to the gods, which was 
burnt on a clear fire of wood. Apollonius Rhodius 
also states thist ; and Lucian tells us that the sa- 
crifices depended in some degree on the quality or 
employment of the person by whom they were pre- 
sented; as in the first offermg made by Cain and 
Abel. Thus, “the tiller of the land immolated an 
ox, the shepherd a lamb, and the goatherd a goat. 
Some were permitted to present simple cakes or 
incense; and a poor man made his oblations by 
kissing his right hand.” 

The joints and parts most readily distinguished in 
the sculptures are the legs, the hind leg (fig. 1) with 


AQ POO ES 


No. 477. Different joints placed on the altars or the tables. Thebes. 


its thigh§ (or upper joint (2)), the kidneys (4), 
the ribs (5 and 8), the heart (3), and the rump (6) ; 


* Conf. Levit. viii. 25. It is supposed to have been styled CATT, 
“the chosen” part, Sometimes the left was the first taken off. Vide 
Woodcut, No. 273. 

+ Pausan. in Attic. and in Arcad. { Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. 432. 

§ Vide Vol, Il. p. 337. Woodcut, No. 274. 
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and those most commonly seen on the altars are 
the head, the hind leg*, and the ribs. When 
the Egyptians offered a holocaust, they com- 
menced with a libation of winet, a preliminary 
ceremony common, according to Herodotus, to all 
their sacrifices ; and after it had been poured upon 
the altar, the victim was slain. ‘They first re- 
moved the head and skin (a statement, as I have 
already shown, fully confirmed by the sculptures) ; 
they then took out the stomach, leaving only the 
entrails and the fat; after which the thighs, the 
upper part of the haunches, the shoulders, and the 
neck, were cut off in succession. Then, filling the 
body +t with cakes of pure flour, honey, dried 
raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
substances, they burnt it on the fire, pouring over it 
a considerable quantity of oil. ‘The portions which 
were not consumed were afterwards given to the 
votaries, who were present on the occasion, no 
part of the offering being left; and it was during 
the ceremony of burning the sacrifice at the féte of 
Isis, that they beat themselves in honour of Osiris. 
Similar to this was the burnt offering § of the Jews ; 
when “the fat, and the rump, and all the fat 
that was upon the inwards, and the caul above the 
liver, and the two kidneys, and their fat, and the 


* This in hieroglyphics signified “ power” or “ strength.” 

+ Herodot. ii. 30, 49, 

¢ This mode of filling the body with raisins and other sweet things 
recalls a common dish of modern Egyptian, and other Eastern tables ; 
but they fortunately omit the myrrh and incense, which, however weil 
adapted to the taste of the gods, would be by no means palatable to 
men. 

§ Levit. viii. 25. 28. 
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right shoulder,” were taken together with ‘one 
unleavened cake, a cake of oiled bread, and one 
wafer,” placed ‘‘on the fat, and upon the right 
shoulder,” and burnt on the altar. 

Herodotus* describes ‘the sacrifice of a pig to 
the Moon,” in which “ the end of the tail, the 
spleen, and the cault, were covered with all the 
fat ‘that was upon the inwards,’ and then burnt, 
the rest of the victim being eaten on the day of the 
full moon.” But this I have already noticed t, as 
well as the difference observed in the manner of 
making offerings to some Deities. § 

Many of the religious rites of the Jews bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Egypt, particularly 
the manner in which the sacrifices were performed ; 
it may therefore not be irrelevant to state the nature 
of some of the principal offerings mentioned in the 
Levitical law. Among the first were the holocaust 
or burnt offering; the meat offering; the sin and 
trespass offering, or sacrifice of expiation; and the 
peace offering, or sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

1. The holocaust was ordered|| to be a bullock, a 
sheep, or a goat, a male without blemish ; and the 
person who offered it, having brought it to the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation, and having 
put his hand upon its head, it was accepted to 
make atonement for him. He then killed it; and 
the priests taking the blood, and sprinkling it upon 
the altar of meat offering, flayed the victim, and 

* Herodot. ii. 47. + Epiploon, or omentum. 

{ Vide supra, p. 182. and 300. 


§ Herodot. 11.39. Supra, p. 182. 337. 355. 
|| Levit. i. 2. ef seg. Vide Calmet. 
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cut it into pieces. The head, with the fat, and 
the other parts were laid upon the wood of the fire 
which was kindled upon the altar, the legs and the 
inside of the body having been previously cleansed 
with water. The whole of it was consumed ; and 
neither the priests, nor the individual who presented 
it, were permitted to reserve any portion of the sa- 
crifice. ‘Turtle doves, or young pigeons, were also 
accepted as a burnt offering ; and the priest having 
plucked the bird, and wrung off its head, burnt it 
on the wood.* ‘The fire upon the altar was required 
to burn incessantly ; and the priest replenished it 
with wood every morning, the offering being laid 
in order thereon, and the fat of the peace offering 
being burnt upon it. 

2. The meat offering t consisted of fine flour, with 
oil and frankincense. ‘The priest took a handful 
of the flour, and a portion of the oil, with all the 
frankincense, and burnt them on the altar, the re- 
mainder belonging to the priest who officiated on 
the occasion. ‘This offering was also permitted to 
consist of unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled 
with oil, or of unleavened cakes anointed with oil, 
which might be baked either in the oven or the 
pan ; and being cut into pieces, oil was poured upon 
them, and a portion was burnt on the altar by the 
priest, who reserved the remainder for himself. No 
honey or leaven were allowed, but an abundance 
of salt was required in every offering which was 


* Levit. vi. 12, 13. “ The fire upon the altar.... shall not be put out,” 
“ The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar: it shallnever go out.” 
+ Levit. ii. 1. ef seq. 
AA 4 
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burnt. In oblations of first fruits, no portion was 
consumed by fire. But when a meat offering of corn 
was presented, the grain was beaten out of full and 
green ears, and dried by the fire; and oil and frank- 
incense being put upon it, part of the corn and oil, 
with the whole of the the frankincense, were burnt 
as a token or “ memorial” of the sacrifice. 

3. A peace offering * was from the herd, or from 
the sheep or goats, and might be either a male or 
female. It was killed in the same manner. In 
the holocaust all the fat that was upon the in- 
wards, and the kidneys with their fat, and the caul 
above the liver, were burnt upon the altar ; and it 
was particularly commanded that no one should eat 
either of the fat or the blood of any animal. 

4. The sin offering t was intended for the ex- 
piation of sin unintentionally committed. If the 
priest who was anointed had offended, he was re- 
quired to bring a young bullock ; and having placed 
his hand, as usual, upon its head, to slay it, and to 
sprinkle the blood seven times before the vail of the 
sanctuary. He also put some of the blood on the 
horns of the altar of sweet incense, which was in 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and poured all 
the remainder at the bottom of the altar of burnt 
offering, which stood at the door of the tabernacle. 
Then taking off all the fat, with the caul and the kid- 
neys, as in the peace offering, he burnt them upon 
the altar of burnt offering ; and the skin, with the 
flesh and the head, the legs, and all the remainder 


* Levit. iii, 1. et seq. + Levit. iv. 1. et seg. 
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of the bullock, were carried out of the camp into a 
clean place, where the ashes were poured out, and 
the whole was burnt. If all the people had offended, 
the elders placed their hands upon the head of the 
victim ; and the rest of the ceremony was performed 
in the same manner, as in the peace offering: but 
if a ruler, he offered a male kid, and every other in- 
dividual a female of the flock, either of sheep or 
goats.* 

5. The trespass offering t was regulated by the 
same law as the last. If any one touched an 
unclean thing, or pronounced an oath, he was re- 
quired to offer a lamb or akid; or if his means were 
limited, a pair of turtle doves, or two young pigeons, 
one for a sin offering, the other for a burnt offering ; 
or at least the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour 
for a sin offering, but without any oil or frankin- 
cense. If any one offended through ignorance § 
in the holy things, he was commanded. to bring 
a ram, estimated by shekels of silver after the 
shekel of the sanctuary, for a trespass offering ; 
and to make amends for the offence, and to ‘add 
the fifth part thereto, and give it to the priest,” 
who made atonement for him with the ram. 

6. The peace offering was a voluntary return of 
thanks for benefits received, a solicitation of favours, 
or solely a token of devotion ; and it depended on 
the will of the individual by whom it was presented. 
The victim might be either a male or female, and 
the law only required that it should be without ble- 


* Levit. v. 7. et seq. + Levit. iv. 28, and 32. 
f Levit. vii. 7. § Levit. v. 15. 
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mish. ‘There were some other sacrifices very si- 
milar to those already mentioned,— as of the high 
_ priests, which consisted of a young calf for a sin 
offering, and a ram for a burnt offering ; the per- 
petual sacrifice*, a daily offering of two lambs, on 
the altar of burnt offerings, — one in the morning, 
the other in the evening; and some others, which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate. ‘There were also 
five sorts of offerings, called Mincha, or Korban. 
Minchat: 1. fine flour, or meal: 2. cakes of va- 
rious kinds, baked in the oven: 8. cakes baked 
on a girdle or plate: 4. cakes baked on a plate 
pierced with holes: 5. first fruits of new corn, 
offered either pure and unmixed, roasted or 
parched, in the ear or out of the ear; but these 
have been already mentioned f, as well as the of- 
ferings of bread, salt, fruits, wine, oil, honey, and 
other things included under the name of Mincha. 

I have also noticed the primitive nature of 
sacrifices §, the probable worship of the Egyptians 
in their infancy as a nation ||, their early intro- 
duction of oracles, and the rites practised on 
certain occasions.** 


VARIOUS OFFERINGS. 


The most usual offerings mentioned in the sculp- 
tures, besides the sacrifices of animals and birds, 


* Exod. xxix. 38. Numb. xxviii. 3. + Levit. ii. 1. 
Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 155.; 
Supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 147. 150. 

|| Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 145. 146. 

{ Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 143. 144, 211. 

** Supra, p. 182, 299. &c. and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 158. 
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are wine, oil, beer, milk, cakes, grain, ointment, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, and various productions of 
the soil, which answered in some degree to the 
Mincha of the Jews. They are not only intro- 
duced upon the altars themselves, but are enu- 
merated in lists or catalogues sculptured in the 
temples and tombs, some of which specify the day 
and month, on which they were dedicated to the 
Deity. 

The ordinary subjects in the interior of the 
temples represent the king presenting offerings to 
the Deities worshipped there; the most remark- 
able of which are the sacrifices already mentioned, 
incense, libation, and several emblematic figures 
or devices connected with religion. He sometimes 
made an appropriate offering to the presiding Deity 
of the sanctuary, and to each of the contemplar 
Gods, as Diodorus * says Osymandyas was repre- 
sented to have done; the memorial of which act 
of piety was preserved in the sculptures of his 
tomb. The historian’s words are, ‘‘ Contiguous 
to the library stand the images of ail the Gods of 
Egypt, to each of whom the king presents a 
suitable offering, in order to show to Osiris and 
the Assessors seated below him that his life 
had been spent in piety and justice towards gods 
and men.” We are not, however, to suppose that 
every Deity of the country was there introduced ; 
but those only who held a place among the con- 
templar Gods worshipped in the city, as was the 


* Diodor. i. 49. 
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custom in all the temples and sacred monuments 
of Egypt. And though the statues he mentions 
no longer remain, there is reason to believe that 
the list of offerings is still preserved in the inner- 
most remaining chamber of the Remeseum or 
Memnonium, which, as I have had occasion to 
observe *, has every appearance of being the 
monument alluded to by Diodorus. 

In offering incense, the king held in one hand 
the censer, and with the other threw balls or pas- 
tiles of incense into the flame.t ‘Then, addressing 
the God, before whose statue he stood, with a 
suitable prayer, to invoke his aid and favour, he 
begged him to accept the incense he presented : 
in return for which the Deity granted him “a long, 
pure, and happy life,” with other favours accorded 
by the Gods to men. 

‘The censert has been already noticed. A liba- 
tion of wine was frequently offered together with 
incense; flowers were often presented 
with them; and many sacrifices con- 
sisted of oxen or other animals, birds, 
cakes, fruit, vegetables, ointments, 
and other things, with incense and 
No tvi.a. Ofering Jlibation. On some occasions two 

ws censers of incense were offered, and 
several oxen, birds, and other consecrated gifts 
were placed on the altar. And that it was custom- 
ary to present several of the same kind is shown by 
the ordinary formula of presentation, which says, ‘I 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 114, 115. + Plate 76. 84. &c. 
{ Vide supra, p. 340. 
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give you a thousand (i. e. many) cakes, a thousand 
vases of wine, a thousand head of oxen, a thousand 
geese, a thousand vestments, a thousand censers of 
incense, a thousand libations, a thousand boxes of 
ointment.” * The cakes were of various kinds. Many 
were round, oval, or triangular; and others had the 
edges folded over, like the fateereh of the present 
day. ‘They also assumed the shape of leaves, or 
the form of an animal, a crocodile’s head, or some 
capricious figure; and it was frequently customary 
to sprinkle them (particularly the round and oval 
cakes) with seeds.t 

Wine was frequently presented in two cups.t 
It was not then a libation, but merely 
an offering of wine; and since the 
pouring out of wine upon the altar was 
a preliminary ceremony, as Herodotus 
observes, common to all their sacrifices, 
we find that the king is often repre- 
sented making a libation upon an altar 
No. 477.b, Wine covered with offerings of cakes, flowers, 

cuEs: and the joints of a victim killed for 
the occasion. 

The Egyptian artists did not bind themselves to 
one instant of time in their representations of these 
subjects. The libation, therefore, appears to be 
poured over the mass of offerings collected upon 
the altar; but the knowledge of their mode of 
drawing, and the authority of Herodotus, explain 


* Of ointments, vide Vol. II. p. 214. and III. p. 378.; and Vol. I. 
(2d Series) p. 58. note ; 
+ Vide supra, Vol. IL. p. 386. t Vide Pl. 70. part 4., and Pl. 82. 
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that the libation was poured out before the offerings 

4 @f Were placed upon it; 

(°} | -} and instances are even 

(¥ /) <4 found in the sculptures 

1 2 3 et of this preparatory ce- 

No. 477. c. Vases used for libations. remony. * Two kinds 

of vases were principally used for libation, and the 

various kinds of wine were indicated by the names 
affixed to them. 

White and red wines, those of the Upper and 
Lower Country, grape juice or wine of the vine- 
yard (one of the most delicious beverages of a hot 
climate, and one which is commonly used in Spain 
and other countries at the present day), were the 

most noted denominations in- 

pe < troduced into the lists of offer- 
;=4 ings on the monuments. 

. tis Beer and milk were also ad- 

No. 477. d. . . 

Offering of mik, Epusf. mitted amongst them ; and oils 

of various kinds t, for which 
Egypt was famous, were presented as welcome 
offerings at the shrines of the Gods. 

I have already t had occasion to notice some 
of the gifts presented to Isis for preserving an in- 
dividual from the danger of the sea; and it is 
evident from this, and the prayer that accom- 
panied it, that the size of the offering depended 
on the gratitude of the donor for the favour he 
received, and on the extent of the demand made 
by him for future blessings. 


* Vide mfra, Woodcut, No. 484. 
Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 55., on the Oils of Egypt. 
Supra, Vol. I. (2d Series), p. 386. 
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No. 478. 


Various flowers from the Sculptures. Thebes. 

In fig. 8. is an attempt at perspective. The upper part (@) appears to be the papyrus ; 
b is a lotus; andc probably the melilotus. From fig. 1. a, it would seem that 
one bell-formed flower is a convolvulus ; though 1. 6,4. 6, 7. and 9. a, may be the 
papyrus ; and the shafts of columns with that kind of capital have an indication of 
the triangular form of its stalk. 3.the lotus. 2.11, 12, 13. different bouquets. 
10. the flower of fig. 5. of Woodcut No. 427. 5. perhaps the same as 4, 
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Flowers were presented in different ways; either 
loosely, tied together by the stalks *, or in care- 
- fully-formed bouquets, without any other gifts. 
Sometimes those of a particular kind were offered 
alone; the most. esteemed being the lotus, pa- 
pyrus, convolvulus, and other favourite produc- 
tions of the garden: and sometimes a bouquet of 
peculiar form was presented t, or two smaller ones 
carried in each of the donor’s hands. t 

Chaplets and wreaths of flowers were also laid 
upon the altars, and offered to the Deities, whose 
statues were frequently crowned with them. Those 
which were most grateful or useful to man were 
chosen as the most acceptable to the Gods; and 
the same feeling guided them in their selection of 
herbs and roots destined for the altar. It was 
probably the utility, rather than the flavour, that 
induced them to show so marked a preference for 
the onion, the Raphanus §, and cucurbitaceous 
plants, which so generally found a place amongst 
the offerings. Their frequent use is equally shown 
by the authority of the Bible ||, of Herodotus], 
and of the sculptures, where they appear as the 
representatives of the vegetables of the country. 
We are thus enabled to account for the great im- 
portance attached to onions, which, being for- 
bidden to the priests, and those initiated in the 

* Vide Woodcut, No. 478. + Vide Woodcut, No. 478. fig. 12. 

‘ Vide Woodcut, No. 478. fig. 13. 


Eaten by the workmen who built the pyramids. Vide Vol. II. p.370. 
|| Numb. xi. 5. The name of “melons” is Abtakhim, [4M 2N,; 


the Batéekh, +411), or water melon of modern Egypt. 
oo 


7 Herodot. i. 125. 
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mysteries, might appear unworthy of the Gods ; 
and I have already shown * the peculiar form in 


we 


No. 479. 
Fig. 1. A basket of sycamore figs. 
2, 3, 4. Hieroglyphic signifying ‘‘ wife.” 
5. 6. Cucurbita Lagenaria, y, or Karra-toweél. 
7, 8. Raphanus sativus va. edulis, or jfigl. 
9. Onions. 


which they were offered on some occasions, the 
mode of decking them with garlands, and the 
remarkable circumstance of their being frequently 
presented by the priests who wore the leopard-skin 
dress. In ordinary offerings they were bound to- 
gether in a simple bundle, though still made up 
with great care; and if instances occur of onions 
being placed on the altar singly t (even in sculp- 
tures executed during the time of the 16th Dy- 
nasty), they are of very rare occurrence. 

Of fruits, the sycamore fig and grapes were 
the most esteemed for the service of the altar. 
They were presented on baskets or trays, fre- 
quently covered with leaves to keep them fresht; 
and sometimes the former were represented placed 
in such a manner, on an open basket, as to resemble 
the hieroglyphic signifying “ wife.” § 

Ointment was presented in different ways, ac- 
cording to the ceremony in which it was offered. 


* Vol. I. p. 277.; Vol. II. p.377.; and Woodcut, No. 491, infra, 


p-. 382. 
+ Vide Woodcut, No. 479. fig. 9. 
t+ Vide Woodcut, No. 137. Vol. IT. p. 150, 
§ Vide Woodcut, No. 479. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 
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It was placed before the Deity in vases of ala- 
baster or other materials 
as a gift, which he was 
represented to receive 
with the promise of a 
suitable return to the 
donor; the name of the 
God to whom it was 
vowed being engraved 
No. 480. Preparing to anoint. Thebes. upon the vases that con- 
tained it. Sometimes the king or priest took out a 
certain portion to anoint the statue of the Deity, 
which was done with the little finger of the right 
hand.* Macrobiust says, ‘Those Egyptian priests, 
who were called prophets, when engaged in the 
temple near the altars of the Gods, moistened the 
ring-finger of the left hand (which was that next 
to the smallest) with various sweet ointments, in 
the belief that a certain nerve communicated with 
it from the heart.” But this probably refers to 
some other religious custom, since it is not likely 
that the left hand would be employed to anoint the 
statues of the Gods; and the sculptures abundantly 
show that the ceremony was performed as here 
represented. 

Ointment often formed part of a large donation, 
and always entered into the list of those things 
which constituted the complete set of offerings 


* The notion of superiority attached to the right hand was always re- 
markable, and is now scrupulously maintained in the East. It calls to 
mind one of the precepts of Pythagoras, “Take off your right shoe 
first, but put your left foot first into the bath.” Vide Plate 77, part 2. 

+ Macrob. Saturn. vii. p. 270, 
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already mentioned * ; and the various kinds of sweet- 
scented ointments t used by the Egyptians were 
liberally offered at the shrines of the Gods. Ac- 
cording to Clemens, one of the most noted was the 
psagdai, for which Egypt was particularly famed ; 
and Pliny and Athenzus both bear testimony to 
the variety of Egyptian ointments, as well as the 
importance attached to them ; which is confirmed 
by the sculptures, and even by the vases discovered 
in the tombs. t 

Rich vestments, necklaces, bracelets, jewellery 
of various kinds, and other ornaments, vases of 
gold, silver, and porcelain, bags of gold, and nu- 
merous gifts of the most costly description, were 
also presented to the gods. They constituted the 
riches of the treasury of the temples; and the spoils 
taken from conquered nations were deposited there 
by a victorious monarch as a votive gift for the 
success of his arms, or as a token of gratitude 
for favours he was supposed to have received. 
Tables of the precious metals and rare woods 
were among these offerings; and an accurate 
catalogue of his votive presents was engraved on 
the walls of the temple, to commemorate the piety 
of the donor and the wealth of the sanctuary. 
They do not, however, properly come under the 
denomination of offerings to the Gods, but are 
rather dedications to their temples ; and it was in 


* P. 338. 362. and 364. , 
Vide Vol. 11. p.214.; Plin. xiii, 1. 3.; Clem. Peed. ii. 8. 
Vide Vol. IL. p. 214.; Vol. III. p.378.; and supra, Vol. I. (2d 
Series) p. 58. note {. 
BB 2 
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presenting them that some of the grand proces- 
_ sions took place, to which I have already alluded.* 

But it was not only customary to deposit the 
necklaces and other “ precious gifts ” collectively 


in the temple; the kings frequently 
offered each singly to the Gods, de- 
corating their statues with them, and 
Ti placing them on their altars. 
= 


They also presented numerous em- 
blems, connected with the vows they 
had made, the favours they desired, or 

_, No. 481, the thanksgivings they returned to 
Sustice) wohis father.” the Gods: among which the most usual 
were a small figure of Truth; the symbol of the as- 
semblies (fig. 1); a cow of Athor t (2); the hawk- 
headed necklace of Sokari (3); a cynocephalus (4) ; 
parts of dress? (5); omtment (6); gold and silver 


No. 481 a. Emblematic offerings. 


* Supra, p. 277. + In lieu of a collar, or its counterpoise. 
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No. 481 a. Emblematic offerings. 


in bags or rings (7a and); three feathers or heads of 
reeds, the emblem of a field (8); a scribe’s tablet 
and ink-stand (9a and 6); a garland or wreath (10) ; 
and an emblem of pyramidal form, perhaps the seal 
or key of the sanctuary (11). 

Thanksgivings for the birth of a child, escape 
from danger, or other marks of divine favour, were 
offered by individuals through the medium of the 
priests. ‘The same was also done in private; and 
secret as well as public vows were made in the 
hope of future favours.* The quality of these ob- 
lations depended on the God to whom presented, 
or the occupation of the donor; a shepherd bring- 
ing from his flocks, a husbandman from his fields, 
and others according to their means t; provided 
the offering was not forbidden by the rites of the 
Deity. But though the Egyptians considered cer- 
tain oblations suited to particular Gods ¢, others 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 386, 
+ Vide supra, p. 356. 
{ Vide supra, p. 338. 349. 354, 355, 358, &c, 


Q 
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inadmissible to their temples, and some more pe- 
culiarly adapted to prescribed periods of the year, 
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No, 482. 
1; 


Offerings on the Altar. 
2,3. Vases of ointment, &c. on stands crowned with lotus flowers. 
4. Bouquets of lotus and other flowers presented by the son of the deceased. 
. Table of offerings ; the most remarkable of which are cakes, grapes, figs, 
hind leg and head of a victim, two hearts, a goose, lotus flowers, and the 


British Museum. 


cucurbita. 


6. Four vases on stands, with their mouths closed with ears of corn; over 
them is a wreath of leaves. 


7. The person of the tomb seated. 
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the greater part of the Deities were invoked with 
similar offerings; and in large sacrifices the same 
things were laid on all the Egyptian altars, with the 
exception of those expressly forbidden in particular 
temples. 

Sistra were often held forth, generally by the 
queens and princesses, in the pre- 
sence of the Gods, as well as 
the emblematic instruments, sur- 
mounted by the head of Athor ; 

; Vil and the privilege of bearing them 
© in the temples was principally con- 

; ; ¥ fined to those who held the office * 

Ka of pallacides. ‘They frequently pre- 

No.483. Empleme withthe S¢Uted flowers at the same time 

tothe Gods. Tacbes, that they performed the peculiar 
rites required on this occasion. 

A singular ceremony is frequently represented 
of the king retiring from the presence of the God, 
to whom he has been performing a libation, and 
holding in his hand an emblem which, from its ap- 
pearance, is sup- 
posed to be a tail. 
He always looks 
back as he with- 
draws; and the 
same is done by 

the priests when 
No, 484. 1 2 3 4 Thebes. 


1. A priest kneeling at the altar, on which another officiating on a 
pours a libation. 


3. Appears to hold the cubit (véde p. 279. and 298.), b : pare 
a tablet, from which he is reading. similar occasl1on. 


4, Another priest, who holds what is supposed to be . 5 
atail. It is evidently not 


* Vide Vol.I. p. 259, 260. 
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the tail worn by the king taken off and held in 
his hand, since he is represented wearing it during 
the ceremony ; and it differs* also in form from 
that portion of the royal dress. 

Sometimes a number of persons are seen beating 
themselves before the mummy of a dead person, 
under the usual form of Osiris; and another retires 
holding one or even two 
of these emblems in his 
hand. But even this ap- 
pears to be connected with 
a libation, which is_per- 
formed in the compartment 
below, as part of the same 
solemnity in honour of the deceased. The custom 
of beating themselves in token of grief is frequently 
mentioned by Herodotus, who explainst+ that it 
was upon the breast, as throughout the East from 
the earliest timest to the present day; and this is 
fully confirmed by the monuments themselves. 

Another remarkable offering, if indeed it be 


No. 485. Beating themselves. Thebes. 


distinct from the usual censer, is 
bh apparently a lamp made of glass, 
be > with a wick erect in the middle ; 
+4 which last is sometimes taken 


No.486, Alamp? Tete, OUt and _ held separately, as 
though the bearer were about to place it in the 
vase previous to its being lighted.§. The same 


* In Plate 76. a priest appears to hold a royal tail in his hand, over 
a table or stand, during the ceremony of the coronation. 

+ Herodot. ii. 85. t Conf. Luke, xxiii. 48, 

) This wick may have stood upright in the salt mentioned by Hero- 
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form is given to the flame of the censers wherein 
the incense is burnt. 

There is also a ceremony which appears to have 
some connexion with the dead, the purport of 
which it is difficult to 
ascertain. ‘Two per- 
sons, a man and a 
woman, hold the oppo- 
site ends of a cord, fas- 
tened in a knot around 
the centre of a pillar 
of wood, which, held 
in an upright position, 

No. 487. Agameorceremony. Thebes. 1g gtruck against the 
ground; the lower end being pointed, the upper 
round. It may be connected with some religious 
rite, or be one of their numerous games. 

‘<The Egyptians,” says Herodotus *, “‘ are very 
religious, surpassing all men in the honours they 
pay to the Gods.” The art of predicting future 
events, as practised in Greek temples, came from 
Egypt; and it is certain that they were the first 
people who established festivals, and the mode of 
approaching, and communing with the Deity.” t 
Of the customary mode of doing this I have 
already spoken; and while praying or presenting 
offerings it will be seen from the sculptures that the 


dotus in the lamps at Sais. The lines may represent the twisted nature 
of the cotton wick, as they do the watering of the glass vase. Vide Vol. I. 
(2d Series) p.328. Herodot. ii. 62. 

* Herodot. ii. 37. a 

+ Herodot. ii. 58.; supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 154. 
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kings and priests either stood with uplifted hands, 
or knelt before the statue of the God (usually on 
one knee). They bowed before it in token of re- 
spect, ‘‘ lowering the hand to the knee;” which, 
Herodotus * says, was 
their manner of salu- 
ting each other when 
they met. They also 
put the hand upon the 
breast, as is the mo- 
dern custom in the 
East, or bowed down 
with one or both hands 
to the level of the 
s.kneet; and sometimes 
No. 488. An attitudeofadoration. Thvbes. placed one hand over 
the mouth.t But the usual mode of standing in the 
presence of a superior was with one hand passed 
across the breast to the opposite shoulder ; they 
then bowed, lowering the other to the knee §; and 
the same position of the hand upon the shoulder 
was adopted when deprecating punishment.|| 
Sometimes libations were performed by priests 
kneeling on one or both knees, and other tokens of 
honour were shown to the Gods; but prostra- 


* Herodot. ii. 80. ; supra, Vol. I. p. 34. 

+ Vide Woodcut, No. 86. Vol. II. p.34. 

{ This was customary also in Persia. The object was to prevent 
the breath reaching the face of a superior. Vide Woodcut, No. 85. 
Vol. Il. p. 33. 

§ Vide also Woodcut, No. 86. fig. 5. Vol. II. p-. 34.; and Woodcut, 
No. 440. fig. 6. supra, Vol, I. (2d Series) p. 129. 

|| Woodcut, No. 87. fig. 5. Vol. II. p. 41. 
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tion* seems seldom to have been required in the 
temple. We only find two instances of a votary in 
this attitude, both of which are in the sculptures at 
Philzt, of Ptolemaic date, where the king, pros- 
trate upon the ground, worships the Goddess Isis, 
apparently as a preliminary ceremony previous to 
his being admitted to the presence of Osiris. 


No. 490. t 2 Phile, 
King Ptolemy prostrate before Isis, who says, ‘‘ I give you all the lands of the foreigners.” 


It is not a subject seen in any Egyptian temple 
of Pharaonic time ; and this extraordinary show of 
devotion in the Greek king was probably intended 
to flatter the priesthood, and obtain an influence 
which those foreigners often found it prudent to 
court. 

The system of rendering religion subservient 
to ambitious or interested views is of all eras, and 
every country. But pretended sanctity generally 
betrays its real motive; and we frequently dis- 


* In the presence of superiors they “ bowed the knee,” and even 
prostrated themselves on the ground. Vide Vol. Il. p. 24. Gen. xli. xliii. 
and xlii. 6. Conf. Matthew, xviii. 26. 

+ The same occurs in the Ptolemaic sculptures at the Great Oasis. 
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cover, in the marks of favour bestowed by the 
Ptolemies on the religion of Egypt, a strained and 
unnatural display of devotion: the contrast of 
which with the simplicity and real feeling of an- 
cient times cannot fail to strike those who compare 
the monuments of the two eras. 


Exterior of a tomb cut in the rock at Beni Hassan. 
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Interior of amummy pit, or sepulchral chamber, at Thebes ; with a 


VIGNETTE P. 
Felléh woman searching for papyri and ornaments. 


CHAP XVI: 


Funeral Rites. —Offerings to the Dead. — Tombs. — Funeral 
Processions. — Trials of the Dead.— Sacred Lake. — 
Burial. — Embalming.— Sarcophagi.— Papyri, &c. 


OFFERINGS TO THE DEAD. 


Tue offerings made to the dead were similar to 
the ordinary oblations in honour of the Gods. It 
was not to the deceased as a man translated to the 
order of the Gods that these ceremonies were 
performed ; but to that particular portion of the 
divine essence which constituted the soul of each 
individual, and returned to the Deity after death. 
Every one, therefore, whose virtuous life entitled 
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him to admission into the regions of the blessed, 
was supposed to be again united to the Deity, 
of whom he was an emanation*; and, with the 
emblem of Thmei, purporting that he was judged 
or justified, he received the holy name of Osiris. 
His body was so bound up as to resemble the 
mysterious ruler of Amenti; it bore some of the 
emblems peculiar to him; and the beard, of a form 
which belonged exclusively to the Gods, was given 
to the deceased in token of his having assumed the 
character of that Deity. 

Offerings were also made to the God Osiris him- 
self, after the burial, in the name of the deceased ; 
and certain services or liturgies were performed 
for him by the priests, at the expense of the family; 
their number depending upon their means, or the 
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No. 491. 1 2 3 4 Thebes. 


Services performed to the dead by one of the family. The principal part of the offering 
consists of onions. (Vide supra, p.369.) 
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* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 318. 
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respect they were inclined to pay to the memory 
of their parent. If the sons or relations were of 
the priestly order, they had- the privilege of offici- 
ating on these occasions ; and the members of the 
family had permission, and were perhaps frequently 
expected, to be present, whether the services were 
performed by strangers, or by relations of the de- 


No. 492. 4 3 2 1 Thebes. 
The members of the family present when the services were performed. 


ceased. ‘The ceremonies consisted of a sacrifice, 
similar to those offered in 
the temples, vowed for the 
deceased to one or more 
Gods (as Osiris, Anubis, 
and others connected with 
Ament?) : incense and libation 
were also presented; and a 
prayer was sometimes read, 

therelations and friends being 
No. 493. A woman embracing, and present as mourners. They 
weeping before, her tyes. even joined their prayers to 
those of the priest; and, embracing the mummied 
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body, and bathing its feet with their tears, they ut- 
tered those expressions of grief, and praises of the 
deceased, which were dictated by their feelings on 
so melancholy an occasion.* 

The priest who officiated at the burial service 
was selected from the grade of Pontiffs who wore 
the leopard skint; but various other rites were per- 
formed by one of the minor priests to the mummies 
previous to their being lowered into the pit of the 
tomb, as well as after that ceremony. Indeed they 
continued to be administered at intervals, as long 
as the family paid for their performance; and it is 
possible that upon the cessation of this payment, or 
after a stipulated time, the priests had the right of 
transferring the tomb to another family, which, as I 
have already observed, the inscriptions within them 
show to have been done, even though belonging to 
members of the priestly order. 

When the mummies remained in the house, or 
in the chamber of the sepulchre, they were kept in 
moveable wooden closets, with folding doors, out of 
which they were taken by the minor functionaries 
to a small altar, before which the priest officiated. 
The closet and the mummy were placed on a 
sledge, in order to facilitate their movement from 
one place to another; and the latter was drawn 
with ropes to the altar, and taken back by the 
same means when the ceremony was over. On 
these occasions, as in the prayers for the dead, they 
made the usual offerings of incense and libation, 


* Vide also Plate 84. + Vide Plate 83, 84. 
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with cakes, flowers, and fruit ; and even anointed 
the mummy, oil or ointment being poured * over its 
head.t Sometimes se- 
veral priests attended. 
One carried a nap- 
kin over his shoulder, 
to be used after the 
anointing of the mum- 
my ; another brought 


a papyrus roll con- 
No. 495. Pouring oil over a mummy.—The priest 


taining a prayer, or 
Soc ki his sh . Fig. 2.h : 
Hea TS hod of plusiud the eapkin de tiltG 211Si1Al RICA meee 


remarkable, being the same as now adopted in the 


er iene fore tonne DOSteeC a Dat ALG 
with the dead; and 
others had different occupations according to their 
respective offices. ‘They were not of the order of 
Pontiffs ; but an inferior grade of priests, deputed 
to perform similar duties in lieu of the high priest, 
who, as already stated, officiated only at the burial, 
or on other important occasions. 

Single oblations of various kinds were made to 
the mummies by individuals of the family, as well 
as by the priests; but many of the ceremonies, as 
well as the emblematic offerings, were of a singular 
kind, the meaning of which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. Onet of these last has the appearance of 
some kind of instrument. It occurs in the names 
of several kings in the sense of ‘ chosen§,” or “ ap- 


* Conf. 2 Kings, ix. 3. “ Take a box of oil and pour on his head.” 

+ Vide Woodcuts, No. 494, 495. 

{ Vide supra, p. 356. note ; and Plate 85. where it is held before a 
mummy. 

§ Asin that of Remeses the Great, where it occurs as “ the chosen 
of the Sun.” 
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proved ;” and is probably intended to point out the 
excellence of the gifts selected for the deceased, 
being used as the demonstrative sign accompanying 
the “‘chosen part” of the sacrifices in the temples 
and the tombs. 

It is probable that lamps were kept burning in 
the tomb while these ceremonies were performing, 
or as long as it was open, as in the Roman sepul- 
chres ; a duty which fell to the charge of the keeper 
or servant of the tomb. 

These funeral oblations answer exactly to the 
mferie or parentalia of the Romans, consisting of 
victims, flowers, and libations; when the tomb 
was decked with garlands and wreaths of flowers, 
and an altar was erected before it for presenting the 
offerings. And 
that this last was 
also done by the 
Egyptians, is 


m ( et Ses m proved by the 

Sy, a many smallaltars 

: S&S discovered out- 

: : side the doors of 

(ec) a a @)(e) the catacombs at 
©) ) (OG||} There 

HN HU These altars 


Be are of stone, fre- 


No. 496. An altar, in the British Museum, showing * 
that the trench is for carrying off the libation. 1 Theil. quently granite 
lower device is the ordinary hieroglyphic signifying 


“ chosen,” as applied to offerings. or basalt 5 and 


upon them are carved in bas relief the various 
offerings they bore, which are the same as those 
Gaz 
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represented in the paintings of the tombs. At 
one side projects a small spout, to which a chan- 
nel, carried round the inside, is intended to con- 
vey the liquid of: the libations; and some with 
two spouts are of a larger size, and intended for 
a greater number of offerings. Being very low, 
each was placed on a small pedestal or stool, 
which has been found, together with the flat altar 
stone it once supported, as figured on the monu- 
ments. The channel around the altar stone calls 
to mind the ‘‘trench” made by Elyah ‘round 
about the altar” at Mount Carmel *; though the 
object was not the same, the water with which this 
was filled being intended to prove the miraculous 
interference of the Deity, when the fire that ‘ con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifice licked up the water in 
the trench,” and that of the Egyptian altar being 
merely intended to carry off the libation poured 
upon it. 

It is probable that when any of the sacerdotal 
caste died, whose families could not afford the ex- 


* Kings, xviii. 32. et seq. “And he made a trench about the altar, as 
great as would contain two measures of seed ; and he put the wood in 
order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid him on the wood, and 
said, fill four barrels (pails) with water, and pour it on the burnt sacri- 
fice, and onthe wood...... And the water ran round about the altar: 
and he filled the trench also with water. .... And the fire of the Lord 
fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones 
and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench.” The 
word barrels is in the Hebrew $73, Kadim, properly pails or pitchers, 
asin Gen. xxiv. 14.; from 5, answering to the Cadus of the Latins. 
I cannot in this place refrain from adding my humble testimony to the 
accuracy of our translation of the Bible ; which is the more surprising 
as it was done without all the aid which an insight into eastern customs 
has in later times afforded. j 
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pense of the liturgies, certain collections * were 
made to pay for their performance; which being 
deposited in the hands of the priests, added in no 
inconsiderable degree to their revenues. And the 
fact, as Dr. Young observes, ‘‘ that one moiety of 
a third part of the collections for the dead (priests 
of Osiris), lying in Thynabunun,” when sold by 
**Onnophrist, one of the servants of the Goddess 
Isis,” required no less than sixteen witnesses, 
plainly proves the value of this privilege. 
Diodorus and the Papyri show that it was not 
an uncommon thing to keep the mummies in 
the house, after they had been returned by the 
embalmers to the relations of the deceased, in 
order to gratify the feelings which made them 
desirous of having those they had loved in life 
as near them as possible after death. . Damascenius 
states that they sometimes introduced them at 
table t, as though they could enjoy their society ; 
and Lucian, in his Essay on Grief, says that he was 
an eyewitness of this custom. ‘They were some- 
times left in the house until the family could pre- 
pare a tomb for their reception; and the affection 
of a wife or husband frequently retained the body 
of a beloved consort, in order that both might be 
deposited at the same time in their final resting- 


* Vide Dr. Young’s Discov. in Hierog. Literature, p. 60. 69. 74, 
+ Properly Ouonnofre. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 320. 
{ Vide supra, Vol. II. p.414. Silius Italicus also says, — 
“ /Egyptia tellus 
Claudit odorato post funus stantia saxo 
Corpora, et a mensis exanguem haud separat umbram,”’ 
(Punicorum, lib. iii.) 


CoCr 
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place. A room was set apart for the purpose, the 
coffin being placed upright against the ‘‘firmest of 
the walls.”* Many months often elapsed between 
the ceremony of embalming and the actual burial ; 
and it was during this period that the liturgies were 
performed before the mummy, which were after- 
wards continued at the tomb.t A Greek inscription 
upon the coffin of a mummy, found by Mr. Grey, 
states that ‘‘’Tphuto (or Tphus), the daughter of 
Heracléus Soter and Sarapus, who was born in the 
5th year of Adrian our lord, the 2d of Athyr, and 
died in the 11th year, the 10th of Tybi, aged 6 
years, 2 months, and 8 days, was buried in the 12th 
year, the 12th of Athyr ;” so that in this instance 
the burial took place a whole year after her deatht, 
and some were doubtless kept, for various reasons, 
much longer. It was during this interval that 
feasts were held in honour of the dead, to which 
the friends and relations were invited ; as was cus- 
tomary among the Greeks and other people of an- 
tiquity.§ 


* Diodor. i.92. The word \apyaxa may apply to the coffin or mummy 
case, or to the closet above mentioned, as in woodcuts No. 492. 4.94. 
They bore some resemblance to the thdlami or maorot, in which the small 
figures of the Gods were carried; whence the bearers of them were called 
raoropopo. Vide Woodcut, No. 170. fig. 4. Vol. IT. Pp. 203.3 and infra 
p. 410. Woodcut, No. 499. a 

+ Vide Plate 84. 

{ Vide Dr. Young, Hierog. Lit. p.115. 


) Hom. Il. xxiii. v. 9. Achilles invites the Myrmidons to supper in 
honour of Patroclus : — 


“Tlarpox\oy krawper* 6 yap, Yépac ort SavovTwr, 
Avrap ereét x’ oXooi0 TeTapTWwuETIA yooLo, 
Imrovg Avoapevor Sopryncopev evOade TAaVTEc.” 
And verse 29, :— 


“ee + 
es eee Avrap 0 TOLOL Tapoy PEVOELKER Oawy 5 
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On these occasions they dined together, and 
enjoyed the same festivities as when invited to a 
repast, the guests being in like manner anointed 
and decked with flowers, and presented with other 
tokens of welcome usual at an Egyptian party; 
and it was principally at this vexpodesmvoy that I sup- 
pose the introduction of the mummy to have taken 
place. 

Small tables made of reeds or sticks bound to- 
gether, and interlaced with palm leaves, were 
sometimes placed in the tombs, bearing offerings 
of cakes, ducks, or other things, according to the 
wealth or inclination of the donors; one of which 
was found at Thebes by Mr. Burton, and is now 
in the British Museum. On the lower compart- 
ment, or shelf, are 
cakes; the cen- 
tral shelf has a 
duck, cut open at 
the breast and 
spread out, ‘* but 
not divided asun- 
der” * (in a man- 
ner _ frequently 
No. 497. A table found in a tomb by Mr. Burton, on adopted at this 

which are a duck trussed, and another cut open, with . 

cakes. British Museum. day tro gypt 
for grilling fowls and chickens); and at the top 
is a similar bird, trussed in the usual mode when 
brought to an Egyptian table. Similar offerings 
‘¢ for the dead” were strictly forbidden by the law 
of Mosest; and it was doubtless the Egyptian cus- 


* Conf, Levitic. i. 17. + Vide Deut. xxvi. 14, 
CCe4 
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tom that the Hebrew legislator had in view when 
he introduced this wise prohibition. 

Though the privilege of keeping a mummy in 
the house was sanctioned by law and custom, care 
was always taken to assign some plausible reason 
for it, since they deemed it a great privilege to be 
admitted to the repositories of the dead, as their 
final resting-place. To be debarred from the rites 
of burial reflected a severe disgrace upon the whole 
family ; and the most influential individual could 
not be admitted to the very tomb he had built for 
himself, until acquitted before that tribunal which 
sat to judge his conduct during life. 

In cases of debt, a certain law, enacted, according 
to Herodotus, by King Asychis, subjected the tomb _ 
to a claim from the creditors of the deceased, who 
had the right to prevent the body of a debtor from 
being buried with his fathers; and this law even put 
the former in possession of the family sepulchre. * 


THE TOMBS. 


The tombs of the rich consisted of one or more 
chambers, ornamented with paintings and sculp- 
ture, the plans and size of which depended on the 
expense incurred by the family of the deceased, or 
on the wishes of the individuals who purchased 
them during their lifetime. They were the pro- 
perty of the priestst; and a sufficient number 

* This has been already mentioned among the laws of the Egyp- 


tians. Vol. IT. p. 51. 
+ Vide supra, Vol. 1. p.93.; and infra, p. 396. 
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being always kept ready, the purchase was made 
at the ‘‘ shortest notice ;” nothing being requisite to 
complete even the sculptures or inscriptions but 
the insertion of the deceased’s name, and a few 
statements respecting his family and_ profession. 
The numerous subjects representing agricultural 
scenes, the trades of the people, in short the various 
occupations of the Egyptians, were already intro- 
duced. These were common to all tombs, varying 
only in their details and the mode of their exe- 
cution; and were intended as a short epitome of 
human life, which suited equally every future oc- 
cupant. 

- It has been a question why the Egyptians took 
so much care in embellishing their sepulchres, 
«styling them,” as Diodorus * tells us, ‘‘ eternal 
habitations, and neglecting no excess of magni- 
ficence in their construction; whilst they termed 
the dwellings of the living zmns, to be inhabited 
only for a limited period, paying little attention 
to the mode of building or ornamenting them.” 
Some have supposed that they considered the soul 
conscious of the beauty of these abodes, and that 
it took a pleasure in contemplating the scenes it 
delighted in during its sojourn upon earth, which 
were represented on their walls. The same idea 
may be traced in the writings of Plato t, who 
puts these words into the mouth of Socrates : — 
‘‘ Death seems to me nothing else than the dis- 
solution of two things, viz. of the soul and body 


* Diodor. i. 51, + Plato, Gorgias, p. 453-4, 
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from each other. But when they are mutually 
separated, each possesses its own habit, not much 
less than when the man was living; the body con- 
spicuously retaining its own nature, attire, and 
passions. So that, for instance, if the body of any 
one while living was large by nature or aliment, 
or both, the body of such a one when dead will 
also be large; ... .. and so with respect to 
other things. And if any one while living was 
studious to obtain long hair, the hair also of the 
dead body of such a one will be long; ..... 
and if the limbs of any one were broken or dis- 
torted while he lived, these will likewise appear 
so when he is dead. In short, whatever was the 
condition of the body of any one while living, 
such will be its condition entirely, or for the 
most part, during a certain time, when dead. The 
same thing also, Callicles, seems to take place 
respecting the soul; viz. that all things are con- 
spicuous in the soul, after it is divested of the 
body, as well whatever it possesses from nature, 
as those passions which the man acquired in his 
soul from his various pursuits.” A still closer 
resemblance is found in the description given by 
Virgil of the occupations of those, who, in a future 
state, were admitted to the abode of the blessed * :— 


“ Devenere locos leetos, et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
- Que gratia currtim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repdstos.” 


The same notion would account for the custom 


* Virg. En. vi. 638. 653. 
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of burying different objects with the dead, which 
had belonged to them during life; as arms with 
the soldier, and the various implements of their 
peculiar trade with the bodies of artisans. Thus 
fEneas selected suitable objects for the sepulchre 
of Misenus.* But another reason also suggests 
itself for this custom — the supposed return of the 
soul to the same body after the lapse of a certain 
period of years, which I shall have occasion to 
notice in treating of transmigration.t 

In some instances all the paintings of the tomb 
were finished, and even the small figures repre- 
senting the future occupant were introduced, 
those only being left unsculptured which being 
of a large size required more accuracy in the 
features in order to give his real portrait; and 
sometimes even the large figures were completed 
before the tomb was sold, the only parts left un- 
finished being the hieroglyphic legends containing 
his name and that of his wife. Indeed the fact 
of their selling old mummy cases, and tombs 
belonging to other persons, shows that they were 
not always over scrupulous about the likeness 
of an individual, provided the hieroglyphics were 
altered and contained his real name: at least when 
a motive of economy reconciled the mind of a 
purchaser toa second-hand tenement for the body 
of his friend. 


* Virg. Ain. vi. 232.:— 
“ At pius Aneas ingenti mole sepulerum 
Imponit, suaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque.” 
+ Vide infra, p. 440. 
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The tomb was always prepared for the reception 
of a husband and his wife; and whoever died first 
was buried at once there, or was kept embalmed in 
the house until the decease of the other, as I have 
already had occasion to observe. The manner 
in which husband and wife are always portrayed, 
with their arms round each other’s waist or neck, is 
a pleasing illustration of the affectionate feelings 
of the Egyptians; and the attachment of a family is 
shown by the presence of the different relations, who 
are introduced in the performance of some tender 
office to the deceased. Lach is said to ‘‘ love,” 
or to ‘‘be loved by him;” and when children died 
they were buried in the same tomb with their 
parents. 

Any person desirous of purchasing a tomb for 
himself, or for a deceased friend, applied to those 
who were known to have them for sale, and the 
parties proceeded to view them and make a se- 
lection. ‘The bargain, no doubt, took the usual 
time occupied on such occasions in the East; but 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the purchaser, the 
advantage was greatly on the side of the seller, 
who profited by the wants of the former, as well as 
by immense profit on a small outlay; and no com- 
petition could be expected among the priests, who 
enjoyed this privileged monopoly. When the 
bargain had been agreed to, a deed was carefully 
drawn up to secure to the purchaser the property 
he had bought; and some idea may be formed of 
the precautions taken by the Egyptians to prevent 
any future question upon the subject, by the number 
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of witnesses required for the smallest contracts.* 
And, judging from the minute repetition of ex- 
pressions, and the precision with which the accept- 
ance of the price was acknowledged, we may 
conclude that they were as ready to take advantage 
of the least flaw in a deed as any people of the 
present day. 

Besides the upper rooms of the tomb, which 
were ornamented with the paintings already men- 
tioned, were one or more pits, varying from 20 to 
70 feet in depth ; at the bottom or sides t of which 
were recesses, like small chambers, for depositing 
the coffins. ‘The pit was closed with masonry after 
the burial had been performed, and sometimes re. 
opened to receive other members of the family. 
The upper apartments were richly ornamented with 
painted sculptures, being rather a monument in ho- 
nour of the deceased than the actual sepulchre ; 
and they served for the reception of his friends, 
who frequently met there, and accompanied the 
priests when performing the services for the dead. 
Each tomb, and sometimes each apartment, had a 
wooden door, either of a single or double valve, 
turning on pins, and secured by bolts or bars, with 
a lock; which last was protected by a seal of clay, 
upon which the impress of a signet was stamped 
when the party retired, as Herodotus describes at 
the treasury of Rhampsinitus.t Remains of the 


* Vide Vol. II. p. 53. 56. 

+ Conf. “Whose tombs are in the side of the pit ;” and the common 
expression in the Bible, “ They that go down to the pit,” meaning those 
that die. Ezek. xxxii. 29. &c. 

{ Vide Vol. II. p. 111. 
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clay have even been found adhering to some of 
the stone jambs of the doorways in the tombs of 
Thebes; and the numerous stamps buried near 
them were probably used on those occasions. 

It may be a question whether these stamps were 
really seals, by which the impressions were made 
upon the clay; because the characters upon them 
are in relief, and because their edges are sometimes 
raised unequally around their faces, both arguing 
that they had been impressed with another seal. We 
even find them of a square form, with a stamp on 
all the sides, and made of the same materials ; 
which is a clay mixed with fine ashes, and after- 
wards burnt, the exterior being of a finer quality 
than the inside. It may also be said that the red 
ochrous colour, with which they are sometimes 
stained, was imparted to them from the seal that 
stamped the impression; though, on the other 
hand, as the colour frequently extends halfway up 
the whole length, it is evident that they were 
dipped into this red mixture for some purpose. 
Again, if they were mere impressions, and not 
used as seals, it is difficult to understand the reason 


a a) 
No. 498. Seals found near the tombs at Thebes. 


1. 2, An instance of one with a raised edge round th 
3. Another stained with red ochre from 2 to bd. ee ete” 


4. Style of the inscriptions on some of them. 
5. A brick stamped in a similar manner. 
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of their being so stamped, and buried near the 
tombs: unless, indeed, they were passports from 
the family, or the priest who had the superintend- 
ence of the tomb, to permit strangers to visit it. 
They generally bear the name of the person of 
the adjacent tomb, with that of his wife; and 
sometimes the same characters occur on different 
ones, which vary also in size. They are mostly of 
a conical shape, about a foot in length; the cir- 
cular face bearing the inscription being about three 
inches in diameter*; and they appear to be made 
for holding in the hand, and for giving rather than 
receiving an impression. ‘The characters were pro- 
bably first put upon them, when unburnt, from a 
mould. ‘This they afterwards imparted to the clay 
seals; and the red liquid, into which they were 
dipped, was intended to prevent their adhering. 

Similar seals were used for securing the doors of 
temples, houses, and granaries. 

Tombs were built of brick and stone, or hewn 
in the rock, according to the position of the Necro- 
polis. Whenever the mountains were sufficiently 
near, the latter was preferred; and these were 
generally the most elegant in their design and 
the variety of their sculptures, not only at Thebes, 
but in other parts of Egypt. Few, indeed, be- 
longing to wealthy individuals were built of ma- 
sonry, except those at the Pyramids in the vicinity 
of Memphis. 

The sepulchres of the poorer classes had no up- 


* Several are met with in the British Museum and other European 
collections. ; 
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per chamber. The coffins were deposited in pits 
in the plain, or in recesses excavated at the side of 
a rock, which were closed with masonry, as the pits 
within the large tombs. Mummies of the lower 
orders were buried together in a common repository ; 
and the bodies of those whose relations had not 
the means of paying for their funeral, after being 
‘‘ merely cleansed by some vegetable decoctions, 
and kept inan alkaline solution for seventy days*,”’ 
were wrapped up in coarse cloth, in mats, or in a 
bundle of palm sticks, and deposited in the earth. 

Some tombs were of great extent; and when a 
wealthy individual bought the ground, and had 
an opportunity during a long life of making his 
family sepulchre according to his wishes, it was 
frequently decorated in the most sumptuous man- 
ner. And so much consequence did the Egyptians 
attach to them, that people in humble circum- 
stances made every eftort to save sufficient to pro- 
cure a handsome tomb, and defray the expenses of 
a suitable funeral. ‘This species of pomp increased 
as refinement and luxury advanced; and in the 
time of Amasis and other monarchs of the 26th 
Dynasty, the funeral expenses so far exceeded 
what it had been customary to incur during the 
reigns of the early Pharaohs, that the tombs of 
some individuals far surpassed in extent, if not in 
splendour of decoration, those of the kings them- 
selves. 

Many adorned their entrances with gardens, 
in which flowers were reared by the hand of an 


* Herodot. ii. 88. Vide infra, on embalming, p. 454. 459. 
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attached friend, whose daily care was to fetch water 
from the river, or from the wells on the edge of the 
cultivated land; and I have myself found remains * 
of alluvial soil brought for this purpose, and placed 
before some of the sepulchres at Thebes. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in early times 
the tombs were more simple and of smaller dimen- 
sions ; which is proved by the appearance of those at 
Thebes, and in the vicinity of Memphis. The tombs 
in the rock at the Necropolis of Thebes, of the 
time of Amunoph I. and other early monarchs of 
the 18th Dynasty, were smaller and more simple 
than those made at the close of that dynasty ; and 
this display in the mode of decorating them, and 
extending their dimensions continued to increase, 
to the time of Amasis, when, as Herodotus states, 
the wealth of Egypt far surpassed that of any pre- 
vious period. But as a detailed description of 
them would encroach too much on the limits of 
this work, I must be contented for the present - 
with referring to my ‘‘ Topography of Thebest;” 
where I have spoken of their dimensions and general 
plan, as well as the subjects that adorn the walls of 
their passages and chambers, nearly all of which 
are hewn in the limestone rock of the Libyan 
mountain. 

Those tombs at Memphis and the Pyramids, 
which are of masonry, differ in their plan, and in 
many instances in the style of their sculptures. 
The subjects, however, generally relate to the 


* T have indicated some of these in my Survey of Thebes. 
+ Vide p.124, et seq. 
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manners and customs of the Egyptians; and parties, 
boat scenes, fishing, fowling, and other ordinary 
occupations of the people, are portrayed theré, as 
in the sepulchres of Thebes. 

The tombs of the kings at Thebes are prin- 
cipally of Pharaohs of the 18th and 19th Dy- 
nasties; the oldest in the eastern valley, where 
they are nearly all situated, being of Remeses I., 
the grandfather of the conqueror of the same name. 
That of the third Amunoph is in the western 
valley, with two others of an old and uncertain 
era. They have likewise been mentioned in my 
‘* Topography of Thebes * ;” where their plans, and 
the subjects of their sculptures, are described as 
of the sepulchres of private individuals. 


MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 


‘‘When any one diedt, all the females of his 
family, covering their heads and faces with mud, 
and leaving the body in the house, ran through 
the streets, with their bosoms exposed, striking 
themselves t, and uttering loud lamentations.” § 
Their friends and relations joined them as they 
went, uniting in the same demonstrations of grief ; 
and when the deceased was a person of consider- 
ation, many strangers accompanied them, out 


* Topogr. of Thebes, p. 100. et seq. 

+ Herodotus (ii. 85.) says “ a person of rank ;” but the same lament- 
ation was made by the family, whatever his station in life micht be: 
the only difference being that the funeral was not attended by strangers, 
out of respect to the deceased, when unknown or of low condition. 

{ They were forbidden to cut themselves, as were the Jews. Lev. x1xe 
28.; Deut. xiv. 1. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p.380. This was a 
Syrian custom at the worship of Baal. 1 Kings, xviii. 28. 

§ Vide Woodcut, No.7. Vol. I. p. 256. 
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of respect to his memory.* Hired mourners 
were also employed to add, by their feigned de- 
monstrationst of grief, to the real lamentations 
of the family, and to heighten the show of respect 
paid to the deceased. “The men, in like man- 
ner, girding their dress below their waist t, went 
through the town smiting their breast,” and throw- 
ing dust and mud upon their heads. But the 
greater number of mourners consisted of women ||, 
as is usual in Egypt at the present day ; and since 
the mode of lamentation now practised at Cairo 
is probably very similar to that of former times, a 
description. of it may serve to illustrate one of 
the customs of ancient Egypt. 

As soon as the marks of approaching death are 
observed, the females of the family raise the cry of 
lamentation ; one generally commencing in a low 
tone, and exclaiming, ‘‘ O my misfortune! ” which 
is immediately taken up by another with increased 
vehemence; and all join in similar exclamations, 
united with piercing cries. They call on the de- 
ceased, according to their degree of relationship, 
—as, “O my father,” ‘““O my mother,” «*O my 
sister,” ‘‘O my brother,” ‘‘Omy aunt;” or ac- 


* As the Egyptians mourned for Jacob. Gen. 1. 3. 
+ “ Ut qui conducti plorant in funere dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo.” 
(Hor. de Arte Poet. verse 429.) 
Conf, Jerem. ix. 17.; Matt. ix. 23. 
{ Herodot. ii. 85. “ ExeCwopevor au outro.” Vide passim, 


§ Herodot. ii. 85. Diodor. i. 91. 
|| From the sculptures. In the Woodcut, No.7. (Vol. I. p. 256.), 


are nine women, one man, and one child i 
¢q For minute details of this I refer to Lane’s admirable work on 


the Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 286. 
DDE? 
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cording to the friendship and connection subsisting 
between them, as “O my master,” ‘O lord of the 
house,” “‘O my friend,” ‘‘O my dear, my soul, my 
eyes;” and many of the neighbours, as well as the 
friends of the family, join in the lamentation. 
Hired mourning women are also engaged, who 
utter cries of grief, and praise the virtues of the 
deceased ; while the females of the house rend 
their clothes, beat themselves, and make other 
violent demonstrations of sorrow. <A sort of fu- 
neral dirge* is also chanted by the mourning 
women to the sound of a tambourine, from which 
the tinkling plates have been removed. 

This continues until the funeral takes place, 
which, if the person died in the morning, is per- 
formed the same day; but if in the afternoon or 
evening, it is deferred until the morning, the lament- 
ations being continued all night. Previous to, or 
immediately after, the departure of the vital spark, 
they take care to close the eyes and mouth t; 
which is always looked upon asa tender and du- 
tiful office worthy of the kind feelings of a sincere 
friend; and soon after the mourners have collected, 
the body is given over to the moghussel (or 
washer), who, placing it ona bench, the eyes being 
closed, and the mouth bound up, washes it, the 
barber having previously performed his office. 

In the mean time prayers are’ read in an ad- 
joining apartment by the fekkees, who officiate as 

* Like the “inconditum quoddam carmen,” mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, sung by matrons and virgins at the temple of Ammon. Vide 


supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 152. 
+ As did the Romans. Virg. Ain. ix. 487. &c. 
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priests ; and preparations are then made for carry- 
ing out the corpse to the grave. It is placed ona 
bier borne by four friends of the deceased, who, 
after a short distance, are relieved by four others, 
and so on, till arrived at the cemetery ; the pro- 
cession which accompanies it depending on the 
rank of the person, or the attentions of his friends. 
This has been so fully and so accurately described 
by Mr. Lane *, that I cannot do better than give 
it from his valuable book. 

“ The first persons (in the procession), are about 
six or more poor men, called Yemenéeh, mostly 
blind, who proceed two and two, or three and three 
together. Walking at a moderate pace, or rather 
slowly, they chant in a melancholy tone the profes- 
sion of faith, or sometimes other words: they are 
followed by some male relations and friends of the 
deceased, and in many cases by two or more per- 
sons of some sect of Dervishes, bearing the flags 
of their order.... Next follow three or four or 
more schoolboys, one of whom carries a copy of 
the Coran, ... placed upon a kind of desk formed 
of palm sticks, and covered over, generally with 
an embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in 
a higher and livelier voice than the Yemenéeh, 
usually some words of a poem descriptive of the 
events of the last day, the judgment, &c., com- 
mencing — 

«(I assert) the absolute glory of Him who createth whatever hath 


form, 
And reduceth his servants by death: 


* Modern Egyptians, ii. 289. 
DD 3 
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Who bringeth to nought (all) his creatures, with mankind. 
They shall all lie in the graves: 

The absolute glory of the Lord of the East * : 

The absolute glory of the Lord of the West +: 

The absolute glory of the illuminator of the two lights ; 
The sun, to wit, and the moon: 

His absolute glory: how bountiful is He!’ 


“The schoolboys immediately precede the bier, 
which is borne head foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry it for a short 
distance ; then three or four other friends; who 
are in like manner relieved. Behind the bier walk 
the female mourners ; sometimes a group of more 
than a dozen or twenty, with their hair dishevelled, 
though generally concealed by the head-veil, cry- 
ing and shrieking ; and often the hired mourners 
accompany them, celebrating the praises of the 
deceased. Among the women the relations and 
domestics of the deceased are each distinguished 
by a strip of linen, or cotton stuff, or muslin, ge- 
nerally blue, bound round the head, and tied in a 
single knot behind, the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a handkerchief, 
usually dyed blue, which she sometimes holds over 
her shoulders, and at other times twirls with both 
hands over her head, or before her face. The 
cries of the women, the lively chanting of the 
youths, and the deep tones uttered by the Yeme- 
néeh, compose a strange discord. 

“The wailing of women at funerals was forbidden 
by the Prophet ; and so also was the celebration of 


* “ Literally, ‘the two Easts,’ or ‘the two places of sunrise ;’ the 
point where the sun rises in summer, and that where it rises in winter. 
+ “ Or ‘ the two places of sunset.’ ” 
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the virtues of the deceased. ... Some of these pre- 
cepts are every day violated;...andI have seen 
mourning women of the lower classes following a 
bier, having their faces (which were bare), and 
their head-coverings and bosoms, besmeared with 
mud. 

‘* The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of the middle classes, is sometimes preceded by 
three or four or more camels, bearing bread and 
water to give to the poor at the tomb, and is com- 
posed of a more numerous and varied assemblage 
of persons.” Jn this, besides the persons already 
mentioned, ‘the led horses of the bearers, if men 
of rank, often follow the bier; anda buffalo, to be 
sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh is to be dis- 
tributed to the poor, closes the procession.” 

The funeral of a devout Shekh differs in some 
respects from that of ordinary mortals ; and “the 
women, instead of wailing, rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy, called zughareet : 
and if these cries are discontinued but for a minute, 
the bearers of the bier protest they cannot proceed, 
that a supernatural power rivets them to the spot.” 
Very often, it is said, a wélee impels the bearers of 
his corpse to a particular place; a curious anec- 
dote of which is related by Mr. Lane*; and I 
have repeatedly witnessed instances of this at 
Cairo, having for some time lived in the main 
street leading to a cemetery near one of the gates 
of the city. 


* Lane, p. 294. Vide supra, p. 298. note tf. 
DD 4 
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Several points of resemblance may be observed 
between the funeral processions of ancient Egypt 
and the above-mentioned ceremony: as in the 
female mourners ; their heads bound with a fillet ; 
the procession of the friends on foot; the head of 
the corpse foremost; the horses (or chariot) in the 
procession; and the ox or calf for sacrifice, the 
meat of which was probably given to the poor, 
like the visceratio of the Romans. 

Of the magnificent pomp ofa royal funeral in 
the time of the Pharaohs no adequate idea can be 
formed from the processions represented in the 
tombs of ordinary individuals; and the solemn 
manner in which a public mourning was observed 
in his honour, the splendour of the royal tombs, 
and the importance attached to all that apper- 
tained to the king, sufficiently show how far these 
last must have fallen short of regal grandeur. A 
general mourning was proclaimed throughout the 
country, which lasted seventy-two days after his 
death. ‘The people tore their garments* ; all 
the temples were closed; sacrifices were for- 
bidden ; and no festivals were celebrated during 
that period. A procession of men and women, to 
the number of 200 or 300, with their dresses at- 
tached below their breast, wandered through the 
streets, throwing dust t and mud upon their heads : 
and twice every day they sang the funeral dirge in 


* Diodor. i. 72. Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 256. 


+ The Greeks say “ mud ;” but in the dry dusty Egypt this would 
have been more difficult to find than dust in England, if we had so un- 
pleasant a custom at our funerals. 
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honour of the deceased monarch, calling upon his 
virtues, and passing every encomium upon his me- 
mory. In the meantime a solemn fast was esta- 
blished ; and they neitherallowed themselves to taste 
meat or wheaten bread *, abstaining also from wine 
and every kind of luxury; nor did any one venture, 
from a religious scruple, to use baths or ointments, 
to lie on soft beds, or in any way to gratify his 
appetites ; giving himself up entirely to mourning 
during those days, as if he had lost the friend most 
dear to him.” 

Considering the marked distinction maintained 
between the sovereign and the highest subjects in 
the kingdom, in a country where the royal princes 
walked on foot when in attendance upon their fa- 
ther, and even bore him in his chair of state upon 
their shoulders,—where the highest functionaries 
of the priestly order, the most influential of the 
hereditary nobles of the land, walked behind the 
chariott of their monarch, ~ we may readily be- 
lieve how greatly the funeral processions of the 
wealthiest individuals fell short of those of the 
kings. But from the pomp of ordinary funerals, 
some idea may be formed of the grand state in 
which the body of a sovereign was conveyed to the 
tomb. 

In the funeral processions of the Egyptian 
grandees the order was frequently as follows : — 


* Conf. “As the bread of the mourners.” Hos. ix. 4. 

+ The greatest honour conferred on Joseph was permission “ to ride 
in the second chariot which he (the King) had.” This was a royal 
chariot, no one being allowed to appear in his own in the presence 
of majesty, except in battle. 
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VEN VEX First came several Servants 
carrying tables laden with fruit, 

cakes, flowers, vases of ointment*, 
4 wine and other liquids, with 

, three young geese and a calf 
No 199, tteeer Gon = for sacrifice, chairs and wooden 
tablets, napkins t, and other things. Then ‘others 
bringing the small closets in which the mummy of the 
deceased and of his ancestors had been kept, while 
receiving the funeral liturgies previous to burial, 
and which sometimes contained the images of the 
Gods.t They also carried daggers, bows, sandals, 
and fans; each man having a kerchief or napkin on 
his shoulder. Next came a table of offerings, fau- 
teuils, couches, boxes, and a chariot§; and then 
the charioteer with a pair of horses yoked in another 
car, which he drove as he followed on foot, in token 
of respect to his late master. After these were men 
carrying gold vases ona table, with other offerings, 
boxes, and a large case upon a sledge borne on 
poles by four men, superintended by two function- 
aries of the priestly order ; then others bearing small 
images of his ancestors, arms, fans, the sceptres, 
signets, collars, necklaces, and other things apper- 
taining to the king, in whose service he had held an 
important office. To these succeeded the bearers of 


* T have had occasion to notice the different materials of which vases 
used for holding ointment were made. Alabaster was most common, as 
with the Greeks and Romans, who even adopted the name “alabaster” to 
signify a vase, as in Theocr. Id. xv. 112, Lupup de wupy ypvoe’ arabaorpa. | 

t These were sometimes spread over the tables of offerings as table- 
cloths. Vide Plate 86. 


t Vide supra, p. 298. note +. § Vide Vol, III. p. 176. 
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a sacred boat, and the mysterious eye* of Osiris(?) as 
God of Stability t, so common on funereal monu- 
ments, —the same which was placed over the in- 
cision in the side of the body when embalmed, was 
the emblem of Egypt, and was frequently used as a 
sort of amulet, and deposited in the tombs. Others 
carried the well-known small images of blue pottery 
representing the deceased under the form of Osiris, 
and the bird emblematic of the soul. Following 
these were seven or more men bearing upon staves, 
or wooden yokes, cases filled with flowers and 
bottles for libation; and then seven or eight women, 
having their heads bound with fillets, beating their 
breasts, throwing dust upon their heads, and ut- 
tering doleful lamentations for the deceased, inter- 
mixed with praises of his virtues. 

One is seen in the picture turning round, in the 
act of adoration, towards a sacred case containing 
a sitting Cynocephalus, the emblem of the God of 
Letters}, placed on a sledge drawn by four men ; 
the officiating high priest or pontiff, clad in a leo- 
pard skin, following, having in his hand the censer 
and vase of libation, and accompanied by his attend- 
ants bearing the various things required for the 
occasion. 

Next came the hearse, placed in the conse- 
crated boat upon a sledge§, drawn by four oxen 
and by seven men, under the direction of a super- 

* Vide Plate 83. and supra, p. 269. 
+ Given also to Pthah in the same character. 
t This emblem of Thoth seems to correspond to the book carried on 


the desk of palm-sticks at the Moslem funerals, 
§ Vide Plut, de Is. s, 35. 
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intendant, who regulated the march of the pro- 
cession. A high functionary of the priestly order 
walked close to the boat, in which the chief mourn- 
ers, the nearest female relatives of the deceased, 
stood or sat at either end of the sarcophagus ; and 
sometimes his widow, holding a child in her arms, 
united her lamentations with prayers for her tender 
offspring, who added its tribute of sorrow to that 
of its afflicted mother. 

The sarcophagus was decked with flowers; and 
on the sides were painted alternately the emblems 
of Stability * and Security (?) two by two (as on 
the sacred arks or shrines tf) upon separate panels, ¢ 
one of which was sometimes taken out to expose to 
view the head of the mummy within. 


TE 


l 
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No. 500. The mummy’s head, seen at an open panel of the coffin. Thebes. 


These two emblems are frequently put into the 
hands of the mummies, as may be seen in the 


* This perhaps represents the four bases of Iamblichus. It appears 
to be called rar. Vide supra, p. 266. and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 253. 341. 

+ Vide the ark of Neph on the exterior of these two volumes ; and 
Contents, p. xxiii. 

} Vide also Plates 83. and 85. 
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coffins of the British Museum and other collec- 
tions. The first appears to be a sort of stand used 
by workmen for supporting vases, or other things 
they were chiseling which required a firm position ; 
and the other resembles the knot or clasp of a 
belt worn by the Gods and Kings.* 

Behind the hearse followed the 
male relations and friends of the 
deceased; some beating their 
breasts ; others, if not giving the 
same tokens of grief, at least 
| showing their sorrow by their si- 

No.500.a. Knot ofabelt. lence and solemn step as they 
walked, leaning on their long sticks. These closed 
the procession. 

Arrived at the sacred lake, the coffin was placed 
in the barist, or consecrated boat of the dead, 
towed by a larger one furnished with sails and 
oars, and having frequently a spacious cabinf, 
which, in company with other sailing boats carry- 
ing the mourners and all those things above men- 
tioned appertaining to the funeral§, crossed to the 
other side. Arrived there, the procession went 
in the same order to the tomb ; at which the priest 
offered a sacrifice, with incense and libation; the 


# Vide supra, p. 26. note *. 

«The boat ren carries over the bodies of the dead is called 
baris.? Diod.i. 96. Vide infrd, p.433. Baris signifies the “ boat of the 
i“ It is probable that Strabo alludes to these boats with cabins under 
the name of thalamegi or thalamiferi, in which the Egyptians made 
parties of pleasure on the water. Lib. xvii. p.550. Some were very 
small, and towed on the lakes of their pleasure grounds by servants. 

§ On the cabin of the barisis the case containing the Cynocephalus, 
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women still continuing their lamentations, united 
with prayers and praises of the deceased. It 
frequently happened that the deceased, with his 
wife, if dead at the time of his funeral, was re- 
presented seated under a canopy*, in lieu of the 
coffin. Before him stood an altar laden with of- 
ferings; and a priest, opening a long roll of papy- 
rus, read aloud the funeral ritual, and an account 
of his good deeds, ‘‘ in order to show to Osiris and 
the Assessors the extent of his piety and justice 
during his life.’ When the boats reached the 
other side of the lake, the yards were lowered to 
the top of the cabin ; and all those engaged in the 
ceremony left them and proceeded to the tomb ; 
from which they appear to have returned by land, 
without recrossing the lake. 

Such was the funeral procession of a basilico- 
grammat, or royal scribe, a member of the priestly 
order. He lived during the four successive reigns 
of Thothmes III., Amunoph II., Thothmes IV., 
and Amunoph III., and held the office of tutor 
_ to one of the young princesses, as the sculptures 

inform us, which represent him nursing her on his 
knee, while entertaining a party of friends.t This, 
since it shows that the education of the daugh- 
ters of kings was entrusted to members of the 
priestly order distinguished for their talents, is 
another trait of resemblance in thé customs of 


* This canopy was very similar to that mentioned by Herodotus, of. 
wood, gilt, in which the statue of a God was placed in processions. 
Vide supra, p. 310. ' 

+ Vide Plate 12. Vol. II. p. 222. 
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ancient Egypt and the most refined of modern 
European nations. 

The funerals of other persons differed in the 
order of the procession, as well as in the pomp 
displayed on the occasion ; and the mode of cele- 
brating them appears to have depended on the 
arrangements made by the family, except in those 
particulars which were prescribed by law. The fu- 
neral of Nofri- Othph, a priest of Amun at Thebes, 
is thus described on the walls of his tomb; the 
scene of which lies partly on the lake, and partly 
on the way thence to the sepulchre itself : — 

First came a large boat, conveying the bearers of 
flowers, cakes, and numerous things appertaining 
to the offerings, — tables, fauteuils, and other pieces 
of furniture ; as well as the friends of the deceased, 
whose consequence is shown by their dresses and 
long walking-sticks,—the peculiar mark of Egyp- 
tian gentlemen. This was followed by a small skiff 
holding baskets of cakes and fruit, with a quantity 
of green palm-branches, which it was customary to 
strew in the way as the body proceeded to the 
tomb; the smooth nature of their leaves and stalks 
being particularly well adapted to enable the sledge 
to glide over them. 

In this part of the picture the love of cari- 
cature common to the Egyptians is shown to have 
been indulged in, even in the serious subject of 
a funeral; and the retrograde movement of the 
large boat, which has grounded and is pushed 
off the bank, striking the smaller one with its 
rudder, has overturned a large table loaded with 
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cakes and other things upon the rowers seated 
below, in spite of all the efforts of the prowman, 
and the earnest vociferations of the alarmed steers- 
man. 

In another boat men carried bouquets, and 
boxes supported on the usual yoke over their 
shoulders ; and this was followed by two others, 
one containing the male, the other the female 
mourners, standing on the roof of the cabin, beating 
themselves, uttering cries, and making other de- 
monstrations of excessive grief. Last came the 
consecrated boat, bearing the hearse, which was 
surrounded by the chief mourners, and the female 
relations of the deceased. A high priest burnt in- 
cense over the altar, which was placed before it ; 
and behind it stood the images of Isis and Nep- 
thys. They were the emblems of the Beginning 
and the End, and were thought to be always pre- 
sent at the head and feet of the dead who had 
led a virtuous life, and who were deemed worthy 
of admission into the regions of the blessed. 

Arrived at the opposite shore of the lake, the pro- 
cession advanced to the catacombs, crossing the 
sandy plain which intervened between them and the 
Jake ; and on the way several women of the vicinity, 
carrying their children in shawls suspended at their 
side or at their back*, joined in the lamentation. 
The mummy being taken out of the sarcophagus, 


* This is the common custom of the Arab women on the west bank 
of the Nile at this day. It may perhaps be analogous to “Thy daughters 
shall be nursed at thy side.” Is. Ix. 4. 
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was placed erect in the chamber of the tomb ; and 
the sister or nearest relation, embracing it, com- 
menced a funeral dirge, calling on her relative with 
every expression of tenderness, extolling his virtues, 
and bewailing her own loss. In the mean time the 
high priest presented a sacrifice of incense and liba- 
tion, with offerings of cakes and other customary 
gifts, for the deceased; and the men and women 
without continued the ululation, throwing dust upon 
their heads, and making other manifestations of 
grief. 

Many funerals were conducted in amore simple 
manner; the procession consisting merely of the 
mourners and priests, with the hearse conveyed, 
as usual, on a sledge drawn by two or three oxen, 
and by several men, who aided in pulling the 
rope. ‘The priest who wore the leopard skin dress 
and who performed the sacrifice, was in attendance, 
burning incense and pouring out a libation as he 
went; and behind him walked a functionary of an 
inferior grade, clad in a simple robe, extending a 
little below the knees and standing out from the 
body. In form it was not altogether unlike a 
modern Abbaieh, and was made of some stiff sub- 
stance, with two holes in front, through which the 
arms passed, in order to enable him to hold a long 
taper.* At the head and foot of the hearse was a 
female, who generally clasped one arm with her 
hand in token of grief, her head being bound with 


* I believe this to be a taper or torch. Vide Plate 83. 
VOL. II. —Szrconp SERIEs. EE 
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a fillet, her bosom exposed, and 
her dress * supported, like that 
of mourning women, by a strap 
over the shoulder. She some- 
times wore a scarf tied across her 
hips; much in the same manner 
as Egyptian women now put on 
their shawls both in the house 
and when going out of doors. 
She appears either to be a type 
No. 501. A peculiar attendant of mourning, or a woman who 
had some peculiar office on these occasions, 

A procession of this kind was all that attended the 
funeral of a person who held the office of “scribe, 
of weights and measures ;” but, as I have already 
observed, the pomp displayed in the ceremony 
depended on circumstances ; and individuals. sur- 
passed each other in the style of their burial, as in 
the grandeur of their tombs, according to the sums 
their family, or they themselves by will, granted for 
the purpose. In another funeralt the order of the 
procession was as follows : — 

First came eight men throwing dust upon their 
heads, and giving other demonstrations of grief ; 
then six females, in the usual attire of mourners, 
preceding the hearse, which was drawn by two oxen 
—in this instance unassisted by men, two only being 
near them; one uttering lamentations, and the other 
driving them with a goad or a whip. Immedi- 


* ExeZwopevn. Vide p. 402. Vide Plate 83.; and Woodcut, No. 502. 
Apuleius (Metam. xi. 250.) says the high priest made a purification 
“ with a lighted torch, an egg, and sulphur.” 

+ Vide Plate 85. 
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ately before the sledge bearing the coffin was the 
sprinkler, who, with a brush dipped in a vase, or 
with a small bottle, threw water upon the ground, 
and perhaps also on those who passed, The same is 
done in the funeral ceremonies of the East at the 
present day; and so profusely do they sometimes 
honour the passengers, that Mr, Lane* found his 
dress wetted very uncomfortably on one occasion 
when he happened to pass by. Next came the high 
priest, who, turning round to the hearse, offered 
incense and libation in honour of the deceased, the 
chief mourner being seated in the boat before it : 
other men followed; and the procession closed 
with eight or more women, beating themselves, 
throwing dust on their heads, and singing the fu- 
neral dirge. Arrived at the tomb, which stood 
beneath the western mountain of ‘Thebes, the 
mummy was taken from the hearse; and being 
placed upright, incense was burnt, and a libation 
was poured out before it by the high priest as he 
stood at the altar, while other functionaries per- 
formed various ceremonies in honour of the de- 
ceased. The hierogammat or sacred scribe read 
aloud from a tablet, or a roll of papyrus, his eu- 
logy, anda prayer to the Gods in his behalf; ‘not 
enlarging,” says Diodorust, ‘‘ on his descent, but 
relating his piety and justice, and other virtues ; 
and supplicating the Deities of Hades to receive 
him as a companion of the pious, the multitude at 


* Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p, 297, 
+ Diodor, i. 92. Vide infra. 
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the same time applauding, and joining in the 
praises of his memory.” 

Sometimes this document was read from the 
boat, immediately after the deceased had passed 
that ordeal which gave him the right to cross the 
sacred lake, and proclaimed the presumed admis- 
sion of his soul into the regions of the blessed ; 
and it is probable that the same was again re- 
peated when the body arrived at the tomb. 

The order of the procession which accompanied 
the body from the sacred lake to the catacombs 
was the same as before they had passed it : the time 
occupied by the march depending, of course, on 
the position of the tomb, and the distance from 
which the body had been brought ; some coming 
from remote towns or villages, and others from the 
city itself, or the immediate vicinity. The same 
was the case at Memphis and other places; and 
the capital of each province appears to have had 
its sacred lake, where the funerals were performed, 
with the same regard to the ceremonies required 
by the religion. 

The tomb, in the subject above described, is re- 
presented at the base of the western mountain of 
Thebes, which agrees perfectly with its actual 
position ; and from this, as from several other si- 
milar paintings, we learn that, besides the excavated 
chambers hewn in the rock, a small building 
crowned by a roof of conical or pyramidical form 
stood before the entrance. It is probable that 
many, if not all the pits in the plain below the hills, 
were once covered with buildings of this kind, 
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which, from their perishable materials, crude brick, 
have been destroyed after a lapse of so many ages. 
Indeed we find the remains of some of them, and 
occasionally even of their vaulted chambers, with 
the painted stucco on the walls. The small brick 
pyramids on the heights, which still stand to attest 
the antiquity of the arch, were built for the same 
purpose; and similar paintings occur on their stuc- 
coed walls as on those of the excavated tombs. 

Many other funerals occur on the tombs, which 
vary only in some details from those already men- 
tioned. I cannot however omit to notice an in- 
stance of palm branches strewed in the way*, and 
the introduction of two tables or altars for the 
deceased and his wife, — one bearing a profusion of 
cakes, meat, fruit, vegetables, and other customary 
gifts; and the other numerous utensils and insig- 
nia, as flabella, censers, ostrich feathers, asps, and 
emblems, together with the hind leg of a victim, 
placed upon a napkin spread over the table. 
Another is curious, from its showing that water or 
grease was sometimes poured upon the ground or 
platform on which the sledge of the hearse passed, 
as was done in moving a colossus or any great 
weight by the same process.t 

The hearse containing the mummy was gene- 
rally closed on all sides; but it was sometimes 
open, partially or entirely ; and the body was seen 
placed upon a bier, ornamented, like some of the 


' * Vide Plate 86. They are represented as if standing upright, ac- 
cording to Egyptian custom, to show them, though in reality on the 


ground. : 
~ + Woodcut, No. 502, next page. Vide also Vol. IIT. p. 328. 
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couches in their houses, with the head and feet of 
alion. Sometimes the mummy was placed on the 
top of the sarcophagus, within an open hearse ; 
and three friends of the deceased, or the func- 


personages who are mentioned in page 418, 
3. The mummy with its coffin placed on a sledge, before which fig. 5. is pouring grease 


or some liquid. 
4. A priest reading from a papyrus, or a tablet. 


1, 2. Certain 


tionaries destined for this office, took it thence to 
convey it to the tomb, where it received the ac- 
customed services previous to interment in the 
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pit; an affectionate hand often crowning it with 
a garland of ‘‘immortelles,” bay leaves, or fresh 
flowers * ; and depositing, as the last duty of a 
beloved friend, some object to which while alive 
he had been attached. 

I must mention one more subject portrayed in 
the tombs, if not from its novelty, from the grouping 
and character of the figures. t Three women and 
a young child follow the hearse of their deceased 
relative, throwing dust upon their heads in token 
of grief; and the truth with which the artist 
has described their different ages is no less striking 
than the elegance of the drawing, — as well in the 
aged mother, as in the wife, the grown-up daugh- 
ter, and the youthful son. ‘This picture affords a 
striking confirmation of the conjecture that mar- 
ried women were alone permitted to wear the ma- 
gasées, or ringlet at the side of the face; which, as 
I have already observed ¢, was frequently bound 
at the end with string, like the plaits at the back 
of the head. The grey hairs of the grandmother, 
shortened by age, still show this privileged mark 
of the matron; and its absence in the coiffure of 
the daughter indicates that, though grown up, she 
had not yet entered the connubial state. The 
child, less remarkable than the other three, is not 
without its interest, asit fully confirms a statement 
of Diodorus §, that ‘‘ the Egyptians bring up their 
children at an incredibly small expense, both in 

* Some suppose that these wreaths of xeranthemums and other 
flowers were only given to unmarried persons, 


+ Vide my Materia Hierog., Plate 4. 
£ Vol. HI. p. 370, § Diodor. i, 80, 
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food and raiment, the mildness of the climate en- 
abling them to go without shoes, or indeed without 
any other clothing,” For, judging from this, as 
from others represented in the sculptures, we may 
presume that the yearly bill for shoes, and all ar- 
ticles of dress, pressed very lightly on the purses 
of the parents in many classes of society. * 

Such are the principal funeral processions re- 
presented in the tombs of Thebes, which, as I 
have already observed, followed the same order in 
going to the sacred lake as from thence to the tomb. 
It remains for me to describe the preparatory 
rites, and the remarkable ceremony that took place 
on arriving at the lake, before permission could be 
obtained to transport the body to the opposite 
shore. 

We have seent that the first step taken by 
the friends of the deceased at the moment of his 
death was to run through the streets, throwing 
dust upon their heads, and uttering bitter cries of 
grief for his loss: *‘ after which the body was 
conveyed to the embalmers.t The afflicted family 
during seventy-two days § continued their lament- 
ations at home||, singing the funeral dirge, and ful- 
filling all the duties required both by custom and 
their own feelings on this mournful occasion.” ¥ 

No opportunity was lost of showing their respect 

* Vide Vol. IL. p. 363. : 

+ Vide supra, p. 402. 

{ Herodot. ii.85. In order not to interrupt the account of the 
funeral, I defer the description of embalming for the present, 

) Vide infra, on the embalming, p. 459. 


“| Gen, 1. 3. 
1 The same as at the death of aking. Vide supra, p. 408. 
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for the memory of their departed friend. They 
abstained from all amusements ; the indulgence in 
every kind of luxury, as “the bath, wine, deli- 
cacies of the table, or rich clothing* ;” “* they 
suffered their beard and hair to growt;” and en- 
deavoured to prove, by this marked neglect of their 
personal comfort and appearance, how entirely 
their thoughts were absorbed by the melancholy 
event that had befallen them. But they did not 
cut themselves in token of grief; and the com- 
mand given to the Israelitest, ‘* Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead,” does not refer to a custom of 
the Egyptians, but of those people among whom 
they were about to establish themselves in Syria; 
as 1s distinctly stated of the votaries of Baal.§ 
The body, having been embalmed, was restored 
to the family, either already placed in the mummy 
case, or merely wrapped in bandages, if we may 
believe Herodotus, who says the friends of the 
deceased made the coffin||; though, from the 
paintings in the tombs, it would appear that the 
body was frequently enveloped and put into the 
case by the undertakers, previous to its being re- 
turned to the family. After it had been deposited 
in its case, which was generally inclosed in two or 
three others, all richly painted, according to the 


* Diodor. i. 91. + Herodot. ii. 36. 

{ Deut. xiv. 1. Vide supra, p.402.; and Vol. I. (2d Series.) p. 380. 

§ 1 Kings, xviii. 28. ‘“ Cut themselves after their manner with 
knives.” 


|| The similarity of our word coffin and the Arabic cuffen, “ a winding 
sheet,” is remarkable. hia 
q{ Vide Vol. III. p. 183.; and infra, on the embalmers. 
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expense they were pleased to incur, *‘ it was 
placed in a room of the house, upright against the 
wall,” until the tomb was ready, and all the neces- 
sary preparations had been made for the funeral. 
The coffin or mummy case was then ‘carried 
forth,” and deposited in the hearse, drawn upon a 
sledge, as already described, to the sacred lake of 
the nome ; notice having been previously given to 
the judges, and a public announcement made of 
the appointed day. ‘* Forty-two judges having 
been summoned, and placed in a semicircle, near 
the banks of the lake, a boat was brought up, 
provided expressly for the occasion, under the 
direction of a boatman called, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage,, Charon; ‘‘and it is from hence,” says 
Diodorus*, ‘* that the fable of Hades is said to be 
derived, which Orpheus introduced into Greece. 
For while in Egypt he had witnessed this cere- 
mony, and he imitated a portion of it, and sup- 
plied the rest from his own imagination.” 

“When the boat was ready for the reception 
of the coffint, it was lawful for any person who 
thought proper to bring forward his accusation 
against the deceased. If it could be proved that 
he had led an evil life, the judges declared ac- 
cordingly, and the body was deprived of the ac- 
customed sepulture ; but if the accuser failed to 
establish what he advanced, he was subject to the 


* Diodor. i, 92. 

t Diodorus (i. 72.) says that the coffin of a king was placed in the 
hes ee of the tomb when awaiting this sentence. Vide supra, Vol. I 
p- 5 a : 
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heaviest penalties. When there was no accuser, or 
when the accusation had been disproved, the re- 
lations ceased from their lamentations, and pro- 
nounced encomiums on the deceased. They did 
not enlarge upon his descent, as is usual among 
the Greeks, for they hold that all the Egyptians 
are equally noble*; but they related his early 
education and the course of his studies ; and then 
praising his piety and justice in manhood, his tem- 
perance, and the other virtues he possessed, they 
supplicated the Gods below to receive him as a 
companion of the pious. This announcement was 
received by the assembled multitude with accla- 
mations ; and they joined in extolling the glory of 
the deceased, who wasabout to remain for ever with 
the virtuous in the regions of Hades. The body 
was then taken by those who had family catacombs 
already prepared, and placed in the repository t al- 
lotted to it. 

«‘ Some,” continues the historian, ** who were 
not possessed of catacombs constructed a new apart- 
ment for the purpose in their own housef, and set 
the coffin upright against the firmest of the walls: 
and the same was done with the bodies of those 
who had been debarred the rites of burial on ac- 
count of the accusation brought against them, or 
in consequence of debts they or their sons had 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 244. 

+ This, Syn, may allude to the stone or wooden sarcophagus, into 
which the mummy case was placed, and which was probably conveyed 
beforehand to the tomb. 

. { Cicero says, “ Condiunt Aigyptii mortuos, et eos domi servant.’ 
Tusc. Quest. lib. i. 
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contracted. These last however, if their children’s 
children happened to be prosperous, were released 
from the impediments of their creditors, and at 
length received the ceremony of a magnificent 
burial. It was, indeed, most solemnly established 
in Egypt that parents and ancestors should have 
a more marked token of respect paid them by 
their family, after they had been transferred to 
their everlasting habitations. Hence originated 
the custom of depositing the bodies of their de- 
ceased parents* as pledges for the payment of 
borrowed money ; those who failed to redeem those 
pledges being subject to the heaviest disgrace, and 
deprived of burial after their own death.” 

The grief and shame felt by the family, when 
the rites of burial had been refused, were exces- 
sive. They not only considered the mortification 
consequent upon so public an exposure, and the 
triumph given to their enemies; but the awful 
sentence foretold the misery which had befallen 
the soul of the deceased in a future state. They 
beheld him excluded from those mansions of the 
blessed, to which it was the primary object of 
every one to be admitted; his memory was 
stained in this world with indelible disgrace; 
and a belief in transmigration suggested to them 
the possibility of his soul being condemned to 
inhabit the body of some unclean animal. 

It is true that the duration of this punishment 
was limited according to the extent of the crimes 


* Diodor. loc. cit. Herodot. ii, 136. Vide suprd, Vol. II. pol. 
Lucian says “ a brother or father.” Essay on Grief. 
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of which the accused had been guilty; and when 
the devotion of friends, aided by liberal donations 
in the service of religion, and the influential 
prayers of the priests, had sufficiently softened 
the otherwise inexorable nature of the Gods, the 
period of this state of purgatory was doubtless 
shortened ; and Diodorus shows that grandchil- 
dren, who had the means and inclination, might 
avail themselves of the same method of satisfying 
their creditors and the Gods. But still the fear 
of that cruel degradation, however short the pe- 
riod, was not without a salutary effect. Those, 
too, who had led a notoriously wicked life, could 
not expect any dispensation, since the credit of 
the priesthood, even if they were corrupt enough 
to court the wealthy, would have suffered when 
the case was flagrant ; and in justice to them we 
may believe that, until society had undergone those 
changes, to which all nations are subject at their 
fall, the Egyptian priests were actuated by really 
virtuous feelings, both in their conduct and the 
object they had in view. 

The disgrace of being condemned at this public 
ordeal was in itself a strong inducement to every 
one to abstain from crime: not only was there 
the fear of leaving a bad name, but the dread of 
exposure ; and we cannot refuse to second the 
praises of Diodorus in favour of the authors of so 
wise an institution. 

The form of the ritual read by the priest in 
pronouncing the acquittal of the dead is preserved 
in the tombs, usually at the entrance passage; in 
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which the deceased is made to enumerate all the 
sins forbidden by the Egyptian law, and to assert 
his innocence of each. They are supposed by 
Champollion to amount to forty-two, being equal in 
number to the assessors who were destined to ex- 
amine the deceased at his final judgment *, re- 
specting the peculiar crime which it was his pro- 
vince to punish. 

I have stated t that every large city, as Thebes, 
Memphis, and other places, had its lake, at which 
the same ceremonies were practised ; and it is pro- 

‘bable, from what Diodorus says of the ‘‘lake of 
the nome,” that the capital of each province had 
one in its immediate vicinity, to which the funeral 
procession of all who died within the jurisdiction of 
the nomarch was obliged to repair. Even when 
the priests granted a dispensation for the removal 
of a body to another town, as was sometimes done 
in favour of those who desired to be buried at 
Abydust and other places, the previous ceremony 
of passing through this ordeal was doubtless re- 
quired at the lake of their own province. 

Those persons who, from their extreme poverty, 
had no place prepared for receiving their body 
when denied the privilege of passing the sacred 
lake, appear to have been interred on the shores 
they were forbidden to leave; and I have found 
the bones of many buried near the site of the lake 
of Thebes, which appeared to be of bodies imper- 
fectly preserved, as of persons who could not afford 


* Supra, + Supra, p. 420. 
i Vide Vol. T (2d Series) p. 346. 
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the more expensive processes of embalming.* This 
cannot fail to recall the ‘* centum errant annos, voli- 
tantque heec litora circum”? of Virgilt ; and though 
the souls he mentions were condemned to hover a 
hundred years about the Stygian shores in conse- 
quence of their bodies having remained unburiedt, 
the resemblance is sufficiently striking: as are 
the many tales related by the Greeks respecting 
the ‘* Stygian marsh,” and the various places or 
personages of their Hades, to those connected 
with the funeral rites of the Egyptians. Of their 
introduction into Greece Diodorus gives the fol- 
lowing account§:—‘‘ Orpheus is shown to have 
introduced from Egypt the greatest part of his 
mystical ceremonies, the orgies that celebrate the 
wanderings of Ceres, and the whole fable of the 
shades below. ‘The rites of Osiris and Bacchus 
are the same; those of Isis and Ceres exactly 
resemble each other, except in name: and the 
punishments of the wicked in Hades, the Elysian 
fields of the pious, and all the common imaginary 
fictions, were copied from the ceremonies of the 
Egyptian funerals. Hermes, the conductor of souls, 
according to the ancient institutions of Egypt, 


* Vide my Plan of Thebes, the S, W. corner of the lake. 
+ Virgil, AEn. vi. 330. ‘ : , 
{ For which reason the soul of Patroclus, appearing to Achilles in 
a dream, prays him to bury his body as quickly as possible: — 
Oarre pe ort Taxlora, TUAaG aidao TENT. 
Tyre pe epyovor Puxyat, Edwra KapovTwr, A 
- Ovde pe Tue puoyetOae vTED ToTapowo ewow, (Il, xxiii. 71.) 
Conf. Hor. Car. lib. i. od. 23.3 and Virg. Ain. yi. 526., “ hi quos yehit 
unda, sepulti.” 
§ Diodor. i. 96. 
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was to convey the body of Apis to an appointed 
place, where it was received by a man wearing 
the mask of Cerberus; and this being communi- 
cated by Orpheus to the Greeks, gave rise to the 
idea adopted by Homer * in his poetry: — 
“¢Cyllenius now to Pluto’s dreary reign 

Conveys the dead, a lamentable train! 

The golden wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye, 

That drives the ghosts to realms of night or day, 

Points out the long uncomfortable way : 

Trembling the spectres glide, and plaintive vent 

Thin, hollow screams, along the deep descent.’ 


*« And again, — 


“*¢ And now they reached the earth’s remotest ends, 
And now the gates where evening Sol descends, 
And Leucas’ rock, and Ocean’s utmost streams, 
And now pervade the dusky land of dreams ; 
And rest at last where souls embodied dwell, 

In ever-flowery meads of asphodel : 
The empty forms of men inhabit there,— 
Impassive semblance, images of-air!? 


‘“<'To the river he gives the name of Ocean, be- 
cause, as they say, the Egyptians call the Nile 
Oceanus in their language; the gates of the Sun 
are derived from Heliopolis; and the meadow and 
the fabled dwelling of the dead are taken from the 
place about the lake called Acherusia, near Mem- 
phis, which is surrounded by beautiful meadows 
and marshes, abounding with lotus and flowering 
rushes. ‘The reason of the dead being thought to 
inhabit those places, is that the greater part and 
the most considerable of the Egyptian catacombs 
are there, and the bodies are ferried over the river 
and Acherusian lake, previous to being deposited in 


* Homer, Odyss. Q. 1. et seq. 
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those sepulchres. The rest of the Greek fancies re- 
specting Hades are not less analogous to the present 
practices in Egypt. The boat which carries over 
the bodies is called baris; and a penny is paid as 
the fare to the boatman, who is called Charon in 
the language of the country. There are also in the 
neighbourhood of the same place a temple to 
gloomy Hecate; the gates of Cocytus and of 
Lethe, fastened with brazen bars ; and other gates 
of Truth, near which stands the figure of Justice 
without a head. 

«* Many other things mentioned in fable exist in 
Egypt, the habitual adoption of which still con- 
tinues. For in the city of Acanthus, on the Libyan 
side of the Nile, 120 stades (15 miles) from Mem- 
phis, they say there is a barrel pierced with holes, 
to which 360 priests bring water every day from 
the Nile; and in an assembly in the vicinity the 
story of the ass is exhibited, where a man twists 
one end of a long rope, while other persons un- 
twist the opposite end. Melampus, in like manner, 
brought from Egypt the mysteries of Bacchus, 
the stories of Saturn, and the battles of the Titans; 
as Dedalus* imitated the Egyptian labyrinth in 
the one he built for King Minos, the former having 
been constructed by Mendes, or by Marus, an 
ancient king, many years before his time.” 

That the fable of Charon and the Styx owed its 
origin to these Egyptian ceremonies, cannot be 

* The reputed dedication of a temple to Deedalus in one of the 
islands near Memphis, which he says existed in his time, and was 
honoured by the neighbouring inhabitants, is evidently a Greek fancy. 


Diodor. i. 97. 
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doubted; and when we become acquainted with all 
the names of the places and personages connected 
with the funeral rites of Egypt, these analogies 
will probably appear still more striking. 

Of Charon it may be observed that both his 
name and character are taken from Horus*, who 
had the peculiar office of steersman in the sacred 
boats of Egypt; and the piece of money given him 
for ferrying the dead across the Styx Tt appears to 
have been borrowed from the gold or silver plate 
put into the mouth of the dead by the Egyptians. 
For though they did not intend it as a reward to 
the boatman#, but rather as a passport to show the 
virtuous character of the deceased, it was of equal 
importance in obtaining for him admittance into 
the regions of the blessed.$ 

The Egyptian custom of depositing cakes in the 
tombs probably led to the Greek notion of sending 
a cake for Cerberus, which was placed in the mouth 
of the deceased ; and it was by means of a similar 
one, drugged with soporiferous herbs, and given 
to the monster at a hungry hour ||, that Aineas and 

* The Greeks had not the Egyptian letter > and therefore substi- 


tuted the x, as they now do in modern names; as Charris for Harris, &c. 
+ “ Cocyti stagna alta..... Stygiamque paludem.”  Virg. AEn. 
vi. 323. 
{ Virg. AEn. yi. 299.;:— 
“ Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat 
Perribili squalore Charon. ..............6 
Ipse ratem conto subigit, velisque ministrat, 
Et ferruginea subyectat corpora cymba.” 
§ Vide Pettigrew, Pl. 6. fig. 1. and p. 63. 
|| Virg. Ain, vi. 419. :— 


“‘ Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit : ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit objectam,” 
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the Sibyl obtained an entrance into the lower re- 
gions. 

The judge of the dead is recognized in Osiris; 
the office of Mercury Psychopompos is the same 
as that of Anubis; the figure of Justice without a 
head, and the scales of Truth or Justice at the 
gate of Amenti, occur in the funereal subjects of 
the Egyptian tombs; and the hideous animal who 
there seems to guard the approach to the mansion 
of Osiris is a worthy prototype of the Greek Cer- 
berus. 

It was not ordinary individuals alone who were 
subjected to a public ordeal at their death, — the 
character of the king himself was doomed to undergo 
the same test ; and if any one could establish proofs 
of his impiety or injustice, he was denied the usual 
funeral obsequies* when in the presence of the 
assembled multitude his body was brought to the 
sacred lake, or, as Diodorust states, to the vesti- 
bule of the tomb. ‘‘ The customary trial having 
commenced, any one was permitted to present 
himself as an accuser. The pontiffs first passed 
an encomium upon his character, enumerating all 
his noble actions, and pointing out the merit of 
each ; to which the people, who were assembled 
to the number of several thousands, if they felt 
those praises to be just, responded with favourable 
acclamations. If, on the contrary, his life had 
been stained with vice or injustice, they showed 
their dissent by loud murmurs: and several in- 
stances are recorded of Egyptian monarchs having 


* Vide supra, Vol. 1. p. 257. + Diodor. i. 72. 
FF 2 
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been deprived of the honour of the customary 
public funeral by the opposing voice of the people.” 
“The effect of this,” adds-the historian,” was 
that succeeding kings, fearing so disgraceful a 
censure after death, and the eternal stigma at- 
tached to it, studied by their virtuous conduct to 
deserve the good opinion of their subjects*; and 
it could not fail to be a great incentive to virtue, 
independent of the feelings arising from a wish to 
deserve the gratitude of men, and the fear of for- 
feiting the favour of the Gods.” 

The custom of refusing funeral rites to a king 
was not confined to Egypt; it was common, also, 
to the Jewst, who forbade a wicked monarch to re- 
pose in the sepulchres of his fathers. Thus Joash, 
though ‘ buried in the city of David,” was not in- 
terred ‘in the sepulchres of the kingst;”? Manas- 
seh§ “was buried in the garden of his own house,” 
and several other kings of Judah and Israel were 
denied that important privilege. ‘That the same 
continued to the time of the Asmoneans, is shown 
by the conduct of Alexander Janneus, who, feeling 
the approach of death, charged his wife, ‘‘ on her 
return to Jerusalem, to send for the leading men 
among the Pharisees, and show them his body, 
giving them leave, with great appearance of sin- 
cerity, to use it as they might please, — whether 
they would dishonour the dead body by refusing it 
burial, as having severely suffered through him, or 
ae Vide Vol. I. p. 69., of the Gratitude of the Egyptians towards their 

ings. 


+ 1 Kings, xiv. 13. 2 Kings, ix. 10. 
} 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. § 2 Kings, xxi. 18, and 26. 
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whether in their anger they would offer any other 
injury to it. By this means, and by a promise 
that nothing should be done without them in the 
affairs of the kingdom, it was hoped that a more 
honourable funeral might be obtained than any 
she could give him, and that his body might be 
saved from abuse by this appeal to their gene- 
rosity.”* They had also the custom of instituting 
a general mourning for a deceased monarch t, whose 
memory they wished to honour. 

But the Egyptians allowed not the same ex- 
tremes of degradation to be offered to the dead as 
the Jewst sometimes did to those who had incurred 
their hatred ; and the body of a malefactor, though 
excluded from the precincts of the necropolis, was 
not refused to his friends, that they might perform 
the last duties to their unfortunate relative. The 
loss of life and the future vengeance of the Gods 
was deemed a sufficient punishment, without the 
addition of insult to his senseless corpse ; and hence 
the unusual treatment of the body of the robber 
taken in Rhampsinitus’ treasury appeared to his 
mother a greater affliction than the death of her 
son. 

It was not, however, a general custom among the 
Jews to expose the bodies of malefactors, or those 
who had incurred their hatred: it was thought suf- 
ficient to deprive them of funeral obsequies ; and 
the relations were permitted to inter the body in 
their own house, or in that of the deceased. ‘Thus 

* Joseph. Anti. xiii. 15. 5. + 1 Kings, xiv. 18. &c, 

{ As Jezebel was eaten by dogs. 2 Kings, ix. 35. 
FF 3 
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Joab ‘* was buried in his own house in the wilder- 
ness*” when slain by the order of Solomon for the 
murders he had committed ; and the greatest se- 
verity to which they usually exposed an individual 
was to deny him the rites of burial.t 

A question might arise whether the Egyptians 
positively prevented a king, thus rejected at his 
public ordeal, from being buried in the catacomb 
prepared for him, or, merely forbidding the celebra- 
tion of the pomp customary on that occasion, con- 
ducted his body privately to the sepulchre. But 
the evidence of the sculptures, in one of the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes, appears conclusive on this 
point. ‘The name of the monarch has been erased ; 
which shows that he was not admitted to the con- 
secrated precincts of the royal cemetery ; and this 
suggests that the same custom prevailed in Egypt 
as with the Jews, of burying the kings rejected 
by the public voice either in their own private 
grounds, or in some place set apart for the purpose. 

It was not the dread of this temporary disgrace 
which the Egyptians were taught to look upon as 
the principal inducement to virtue: a far graver 
consideration was held out to them in the fear of 
that final judgment which awaited them in a future 
state, where they were to suffer both for crimes of 
omission as well as of commission, and where 
nothing could shield them from the just vengeance 
of the Gods. The same doctrine is put forth in the 
writings of Plato, who, in his Seventh Epistle, says, 


* 1 Kings, ii, 34, 
+ Ps. lxxix, 8. Jer. xiv. 16., and viii. 2., and xvi. 4. 
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** It is necessary, indeed, always to believe in the 
ancient and sacred discourses, which announce to 
us that the soul is immortal, and that it has judges 
of its conduct, and suffers the greatest punishment 
when it is liberated from the body.” 

The commission of secret crimes might not ex- 
pose them to the condemnation of the world; they 
might obtain the credit of a virtuous career, en- 
joying throughout life an unsullied reputation ; 
and many an unknown act of injustice might es- 
cape those who applauded them on the day of their 
funeral. But the all-scrutinising eye of the Deity 
was known to penetrate into the innermost 
thoughts of the heart; and they believed that 
whatever conscience told them they had done 
amiss was recorded against them in the book of 
Thoth, out of which they would be judged accord- 
ing to their works. The sculptured walls of every 
sepulchre reminded them ofthis solemn ceremony ; 
the rewards held out to the virtuous were re- 
puted to exceed all that man could imagine or 
desire ; and the punishments of the wicked were 
rendered doubly odious by the notion of a trans- 
migration of the soul* into the most hateful and 
disgusting animals. ‘The idea of the punishment 
was thus brought to a level with their comprehen- 
sion. They were not left to speculate on, and 
consequently to call in question, the kind of pu- 
nishment they were to suffer, since it was not pre- 
sented to them in so fanciful and unintelligible a 


* Vide supra, p. 183. Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 316. and Plate 87, 
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guise as to be beyond their comprehension : all 
could feel the disgrace of inhabiting the body of a 
pig; and the very one they beheld with loathing 
and disgust probably contained the soul of a 
wicked being they had known as their enemy or 
their friend. 


TRANSMIGRATION AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


“The Egyptians,” according to Herodotus *, 
‘* were the first to maintain that the soul of man t 
is immortal; that after the death of the body it 
always enters into that of some other animal which 
is born; and when it has passed through all those 
of the earth, water, and air, it again enters that of 
a man; which circuit it accomplishes in 3000 
years.” ‘This doctrine of transmigration is men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Plato, and other ancient wri- 
ters as the general belief among the Egyptians, 
and it was adopted by Pythagorast and his pre- 
ceptor Pherecydes, as well as other philosophers of 
Greece. 

Plutarch§ says that “the Egyptians thought 


* Herodot. ii, 123. Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 211. 
t+ St. Augustin says, “ AXgyptii soli credunt resurrectionem, quia 
diligenter curant cadavera mortuorum ; morem enim habent siccare 
corpora et quasi zenea reddere ; gabbaras ea vocant.”’ It is singular that 
the word now used in Egypt for a tomb is gabr or gobber.. Aug. Sermon. 
Cues 
t Conf. Lucian’s Gallus ; and Hor. 1. Od, xxiii. 10, :-— 
“« Panthoiden iterum orco 
Demissum; quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat atre.”’ 
§ Plut. de Is. s, 72. and 31. 
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the souls of men, which still survive their bodies, 
returned into life again in animals;” and that 
“* they considered it right to prefer for sacrifice 
those in whose bodies the souls of wicked men 
were confined during the course of their trans- 


migration ;” while the precept in the golden verses 
of Pythagoras — 


.. . sipyou Rowrwy wy eimopev, ev Te xabappors 
Ey re avoes Wuyng xpivwv,”— 


commands men to abstain from food connected 
with the purifications and solution of the soul. 
The reason of this purification of the soul I have 
already noticed*, as well as the greater or less 
time required, according to the degree of sin by 
which it had been contaminated during its sojourn 
in the world.t Herodotus fixes the period at 3000 
years, when the soul returned to the human form ¢ ; 
and Plato says §, “ If any one’s life has been vir- 
tuous, he shall obtain a better fate hereafter ; if 
wicked, a worse. But no soul will return to its pris- 
tine condition till the expiration of 10,000 years, 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 316. 
+ The same occurs in these lines of Milton’s Comus : — 


nips Eecccee “ But when lust, 

By are ie lavish act on sins 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” 


{ This seems to disagree with the custom of giving all good men the 
name of Osiris immediately after their burial, as if their soul had already 
returned. to the Deity, whence it emanated. 

§ Plato, in Phaedro, p. 325., transl. Taylor, 
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since it will not recover the use of its wings until 
that period, except it be the soul of one who has phi- 
losophised sincerely, or, together with philosophy, 
has loved beautiful forms. These, indeed, in the 
third period of 1000 years, if they have thrice 
chosen this mode of life in succession... . shall, 
in the 3000dth year, fly away * to their pristine 
abode ; but other souls being arrived at the end of 
their first life shall be judged. And of those who are 
judged, some, proceeding to a subterraneous place 
of judgment, shall there sustain the punishments 
they have deserved; but others, in consequence 
of a favourable judgment, being elevated into a 
certain celestial place, shall pass their time in 
a manner becoming the life they have lived in a 
human shape. And, in the 1000dth year, both the 
kinds of those who have been judged, returning to 
the lot and election of a second life, shall each of 
them receive a life agreeable to his desire. Here 
also the human soul shall pass into the life of a 
beast ; and from that of a beast again into a man, 
if it has first been the soul of a man. For the soul 
which has never perceived the truth cannot pass 
into the human form.” 

It is possible that the Egyptians also supposed 
the period of 3000 years to have been confined to 
those who had led a philosophically virtuous life ; 
but it is difficult to determine if the full number of 
10,000 years was required for other souls. From 
the fact of the number 10 signifying completion 


* This agrees with the Egyptian notion of a winged soul. Vide supra, 
Vol. I. (Second Series) p. 442. 
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and return to unity, it is not altogether improbable; 
particularly since the Greek philosophers are 
known to have derived their notions on this, as on 
many other subjects, from the dogmas of Egypt. 

Herodotus states that several Greeks adopted the 
doctrine of transmigration and used it as their own, 
whose names he refrains from mentioning ; and 
it is generally supposed by Diodorus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Porphyry, and’ others, that Pythagoras 
had the merit of first introducing it into Greece.* 
And if Cicero thinks Pherecydes of Syros, of whom 
Pythagoras was a disciple, to be the first to assert 
that the souls of men were immortal, the Egyptian 
origin of the doctrine is only the more confirmed, 
since he had also visited and studied under the 
Egyptian priests. 

This metempsychosis, or rather metensomatosis, 
being the passage of the soul from one animal to 
another, was termed xvxaro0g avayxys, “the circle 
(or orbit) of necessity ;’’ and besides the ordinary 
notion of its passing through different bodies till it 
returned again in a human shape, some went so far 
as to suppose that after a certain period all events 
which had happened were destined to occur again, 
in the identical order and manner as before. The 
same men were said to be born again, and to fulfil 
the same career; and the same causes were thought 
to produce the same effects, as stated by Virgil.t 

This idea of a similarity of causes and effects ap- 

* Diodor. i. 98. ; Diog. Laert. viii. 14. ; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 19. 
“ Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 


Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles.” 
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pears to be quite consistent with the opinions of the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Herodotus *; and not 
. only, says the historian, ‘‘ have the Greek poets 
adopted many of their doctrines,” but the origin 
of most of the religious speculations of Greece may 
be traced to the Egyptians ; who ‘“ have invented 
more prodigies than all the rest of mankind.” 

The Egyptian notion that the soul, after its series 
of migrations, returned to the same human body in 
which it had formerly lived on earth, is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the passage of the Roman poet above 
alluded to, and this is confirmed by Theophrastus, 
who says, ‘‘ The Egyptians think that the same soul 
enters the body of a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, and 
a fish,"until having passed through all of them it re- 
turns to that from which it set out.”” There is even 
reason to believe that the Egyptians preserved the 
body in order to keep it in a fit state to receive the 
soul which once inhabited it, after the lapse of a 
certain number of years ; and the various occupa- 
tions followed by the Egyptians during the lifetime 
of the deceased +, which were represented in the 
sculptures ; as well as his arms, the implements he 
used, or whatever was most precious to him, which 
were deposited in the tomb with his coffin, might 
be intended for his benefit at the time of this re- 
union, which at the least possible period was fixed 
at 3000 years. On the other hand, from the fact 
of animals being also embalmed (the preservation 
of whose bodies was not ascribable to any idea 


* Herodot. ii, 82. + Vide supra, p. 393. and 395, 
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connected with the soul), the custom might ap- 
pear rather owing to a sanitary regulation for the 
benefit of the living, or be attributable to a feeling 
of respect for the dead, —an affectionate family 
being anxious to preserve that body, or outward 
form, by which one they loved had been long 
known to them. 

We are therefore still in uncertainty respecting 
the actual intentions of the Egyptians, in thus pre- 
serving the body, and ornamenting their sepulchres * 
at so great an expense; nor is there any decided 
proof that the resurrection of the body was a tenet 
of their religion. It is, however, highly probable 
that such was their belief, since no other satisfactory 
reason can be given for the great care of the body 
after death. And if many a one, on returning to 
his tomb, might be expected to feel great dis- 
appointment in finding it occupied by another, and 
execrate in no very measured terms the proprietor 
who had re-sold it after his death, the offending 
party would feel secure against any injury from his 
displeasure, since his return to earth would occur 
at a different period. [or sufficient time always 
elapsed between the death of two occupants of the 
same tomb, the 3000 years dating from the demise 
of each, and not from any fixed epoch. 

The doctrine of transmigration was also admitted 
by the Pharisees ; their belief, according to Jose- 
phus t, being ‘‘ that all souls were incorruptible ; 
but that those of good men were only removed into 


* Vide also supra, p. 393. 395. and 397. 
+ Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. 
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other bodies, and that those of the bad were subject 
to eternal punishment.” ‘The Buddhist and other 
religions have admitted the same notion of the soul 
of man passing into the bodies of animals: and even 
the Druids believed in the migration of the soul, 
though they confined it to human bodies.* 


FUTURE JUDGMENT. 


The judgment scenes, found in the tombs and 
on the papyri, sometimes represent the deceased 
conducted by Horus alone, or accompanied by his 
wife, to the region of Amenti. Cerberus is present 
as the guardian of the gates, near which the scales 
of Justice are erected; and Anubis, ‘the director 
of the weight,” having placed a vase representing 
the good actions t of the deceased in one scale, 
and the figure or emblem of Truth in the other f, 
proceeds to ascertain his claims for admission. If 
on being ‘‘ weighed” he is ‘found wanting §,” he 
is rejected ; and Osiris, the judge of the dead, 
inclining his sceptre in token of condemnation, 
pronounces judgment upon him, and condemns his 


* Ces. Bell. Gall. lib. vi. “ (Druides, in Gallia) hoc volunt persua- 
dere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire ad alios, 
atque hoc maxime ad virtutem excitari putant, metu mortis neglecto.” 

+ This symbol is supposed by Champollion to be a human heart. 
It appears to be a vase containing perhaps the brains and heart, repre~ 
sented within it. ; 

t Of the principle of these scales, vide Vol. III. p. 240., and IT. 10. 
The same kind of balance is represented in a Greek subject in the 
Archeologia of Rome of 1833, Plate 47.; where the ape is seated 
above, and a figure in the attitude of Osiris sits on a throne holding a 
barred sceptre, similar to the emblem of Stability in the hand of the 
judge of Amenti. 

§ Conf. Daniel, v. 27.; and Job, xxxi. 6. 
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soul to return to earth under the form of a pig, or 
some other unclean animal.* Placed in a boat, it is 
removed, under the charge of two monkeys, from 
the precincts of Amenti, all communication with 
which is figuratively cut off by a man who hews 
away the earth with an axe after its passage ; and 
the commencement of a new term of life is in- 
dicated by those monkeys, the emblems of Thoth. 
But if, when the sum of his deeds are recorded . 
by Thoth, his virtues so far predominate as to 
entitle him to admission to the mansions of the 
blessed, Horus, taking in his hand the tablet of 
Thoth, introduces him to the presence of Osiris ; 
who, in his palace, attended by Isis and Nepthys, 
sits on his throne in the midst of the waters, from 
which rises the lotus, bearing upon its expanded 
flower the four Genii of Amenti.t 

Other representations t of this subject differ in 
some of the details ; and in the judgment scene of 
the royal scribe, whose funeral procession has been 
described §, the deceased advances alone in an 
attitude of prayer to receive judgment. On one 
side of the scales stands Thoth, holding a tablet 
in his hand ; on the other the Goddess of Justice ; 
and Horus, in lieu of Anubis, performs the office 
of director of the balance, on the top of which 
sits a Cynocephalus, the emblem of ‘Thoth. Osiris, 
seated as usual on his throne||, holding his crook 


* Vide Plate 87. + Vide Plate 88. 

t Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 315. § Supra, p. 410. 

|| Conf. Lucian’s description of “ Minos on a high throne, with the 
punishments, avenging spirits, and furies standing near him.” Necro- 
mantia. 
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and flagellum, awaits the report from the hands of 
his son Horus. Before the door of his palace are 
the four Genii of Amenti, and near them three 
Deities, who either represent the assessors, or may 
be the three assistant judges, who gave rise to the 
Minos, A®acus, and Rhadamanthus* of Greek 
fable.t 

Another, figured in the side adytum of the Pto- 
lemaic temple of Dayr el Medeeneh, at Thebes, 
represents the deceased approaching in a similarly 
submissive attitude, between two figures of Truth 
or Justice; whose emblem, the ostrich feather, he 
holds in his hand. The two figures show the 
double capacity of that Goddess, corresponding, as 
already shown, to the Thummim, or two Truths, 
and according well with the statement of Diodorus 
respecting her position ‘at the gates of Truth.” ¢ 
Horus and Anubis superintend the balance, and 
weigh the actions of the judged; whilst Thoth in- 
scribes an account of them on his tablet, which he 
prepares for presentation to Osiris, who, seated on 
his throne, pronounces the final judgment, per- 
mitting the virtuous soul to enjoy the blessings of 
eternal felicity. Before him four Genii of Amenti 
stand upon a lotus flower; and a figure of Har- 
pocrates, seated on a crook of Osiris between 
the scales and the entrance of the divine abode, 
which is guarded by Cerberus, is intended to show 

* Virg. Ain. vi. 566. : — 

“ Gnosius hee Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque auditque dolos ; subigitque fateri.” 
+ Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 326. Vide Diodor. i. 97., on the 


Punishment of the dead. 
{ Supra, p. 28. and 433. 
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that the deceased on admission to that pure state 
must be born again, and commence a new life, 
cleansed from all the impurities* of his earthly 
career. It also represents the idea common to 
the Egyptians and other philosophers, that to die 
was only to assume a new form, — that nothing was 
annihilated, — and that dissolution was merely the 
forerunner of reproduction.t Above, in two lines, 
sit the forty-two assessors, the complete number 
mentioned by Diodorus; whose office, as I have 
already observed, was to assist in judging the dead, 
and whose various forms have been given among 
the other Deities of the Egyptian Pantheon.t 

Many similar subjects occur on funereal monu- 
ments, few of which present any new features. 
One, however, is singular, from the Goddess of 
Justice bemg herself engaged in weighing the 
deceased, in the presence of Thoth, who is re- 
presented under the form of a Cynocephalus, 
having the horns and globe of the Moon upon its 
head, and a tablet in its hand. Instead of the 
usual vase, the figure of the deceased himself 
is placed in one of the scales, opposed to that 
of the Goddess; and close to the balance sits 
Cerberus with open mouth, as though prepared 
to vent his savage fury on the judged§, if pro- 

* Vide supra, Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 316. Conf. Virgil, Ain. vi. 739. 
ot Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 315.407. 439. etc. 


{ Supra, p.76. It might be suggested that they represented the 
different forms through which a soul migrated; but I think this not 


probable. ; ; ; 
§ Cerberus, according to Hesiod, welcomed those who came in, and 


devoured those who endeavoured to go out of the gates of Hades, 
Hesiod. Theogon. 770. 
VOL. II, —Srconn Senrizs. GG 
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nounced unworthy of admittance to the regions 
of the blessed. 

Another may also be noticed, from the singular 
fact of the Goddess of Justice, who here introduces 
the deceased, being without a head, as described 
by Diodorus; from the deceased holding in each 
hand an ostrich feather, the emblem of Truth ; and 
from Cerberus being represented standing upon 
the steps of the divine abode of Osiris, as if in the 
act of announcing the arrival of Thoth with the 
person of the tomb. 

Sometimes the deceased wore round his neck 
the same vase, which in the scales typified his 
good actions; or bore on his head the ostrich 
feather of Truth. They were both intended to 
show that he had been deemed worthy of admis- 
sion to the mansions of the just; and in the same 
idea originated the custom of placing the name 
of the Goddess after that of virtuous individuals 
who were dead, implying that they were “judged,” 
or ‘‘ justified.” * Some analogy to this may perhaps 
be traced in the following passage of Plato’s Gor- 
gias t: — “Sometimes Rhadamanthus, beholding 
the soul of one who has passed through life with 
truth, whether it be the soul of a private man, or 
of any other..... is filled with admiration, and 
dismisses it to the islands of the blessed.t And 
the same things are done by /Zacus.” 

The Goddesses Athor and Netpe frequently pre- 
sented the virtuous after death with the fruit and 


* Vide supra, p.30. + Plato, Gorgias, p. 458. 
{ Conf. Lucian on Grief. ‘ eer 
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drink of heaven*; which calls to mind the am- 
brosia and nectar of Greek fable. + 


EMBALMING. 


The process of embalming is thus described by 
ancient writers: —‘‘ In Egypt,” says Herodotust, 
‘‘certain persons are appointed by law to exercise 
this art as their peculiar business; and when a 
dead body is brought them they produce patterns 
of mummies in wood, imitated in painting, the 
most elaborate of which are said to be of him 
(Osiris) whose name I do not think it right to 
mention on this occasion. The second which 
they show is simpler and less costly; and the 
third is the cheapest. Having exhibited them all, 
they inquire of the persons who have applied to 
them which mode they wish to be adopted; and this 
being settled, and the price agreed upon, the par- 
ties retire, leaving the body with the embalmers. 

In preparing it according to the first method, 
- they commence by extracting the brain from the 
nostrils by a curved iron probe, partly cleansing 
the head by these means, and partly by pouring 
in certain drugs ; then making an incision in 
the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone, they draw 
out the intestines through the aperture. Having 


* Vide supra, Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 313. 391. 
Some suppose the former to have been eaten, the latter drunk. 
Hesiod (Theog. 640.) says, 
“Nexrap 7 apbpoony re, Ta 7ep Yor avror dover,” 
Though Homer (Od. Y. 359.) calls the wine “a stream of ambrosia and 
nectar.” 
t{ Herodot. ii. 86. 
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cleansed and washed them with palm wine, they 
cover them with pounded aromatics ; and after- 
wards filling the cavity with powder of pure myrrh, 
cassia, and other fragrant substances, frankincense 
excepted, they sew it up again. ‘This being done, 
they salt the body, keeping it in natron* during 
seventy days; to which period they are strictly 
confined. When the seventyt days are over, 
they wash the body, and wrap it up entirely in 
bands of fine linent smeared on their inner side 
with gum, which the Egyptians generally use § in- 
stead of glue. The relations then take away the 
body, and have a wooden case made in the form 
of a man, in which they deposit it; and when 
fastened up, they keep it in a room in their house, 
placing it upright against the wall. ‘This-is the 
most costly mode of embalming. 

‘* For those who choose the middle kind, on ac- 
count of the expense, they prepare the body as 
follows. They fill syringes with oil of cedar||, and 
inject this into the abdomen, without making any 
incision or removing the bowels; and taking care 
that the liquid shall not escape, they keep it in 
salt during the specified number of days. The 
cedar oil is then taken out ; and such is its strength 
that it brings with it the bowels, and all the in- 


* Not nitre. 

+ According to Genesis, |. 3., only forty days ; which is more proba- 
ble. Diodorus says “ upwards of thirty.” The seventy or seventy-two 
included the whole period of mourning. Vide infra, p. 454. 459. 

; “Sweovog Pusowne rehapwor.” Vide Vol. UI. p. 115. 

On this occasion, but not for other purposes. Vide Vol. 111. p. 173. 

|| Pliny says (xvi. 11.), “In Syria cedrium (e pice) cui tanta vis est, 

ut in Aigypto corpora hominum defunctoruin eo perfusa serventur.? 
(And lib, xxiv. 5.) 
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side, in a state of dissolution. The natron also 
dissolves the flesh; so that nothing remains but 
the skin and bones. This process being over, they 
restore the body without any further operation. 

** The third kind of embalming is only adopted 
for the poor. In this they merely cleanse the body 
by an injection of syrmea, and salt it during seventy 
days; after which it is returned to the friends who 
brought it. 

**'The bodies of women of quality are not em- 
balmed directly after their death *, and it is cus- 
tomary for the family to keep them three or four 
days before they are subjected to that process.” 

The account given by Diodorust is similar to 
that of the historian of Halicarnassus. ‘* The fu- 
nerals of the Egyptians are conducted upon three 
different scales,—the most expensive, the more 
moderate, and the humblest. The first is said to 
cost a talent of silver (about 250/. sterling) ; the 
second 22 mine (or 60/.); and the third is ex- 
tremely cheap. ‘The persons who embalm the 
bodies are artists who have learnt this secret from 
their ancestors. ‘They present to the friends of 
the deceased who apply to them an estimate of 
the funeral expenses, and ask them in what manner 
they wish it to be performed; which being agreed 
upon, they deliver the body to the proper persons 


'* Herodotus says, “ Tag de yuvauwag Twy exipavewy avopwy, eveay Té~ 
AeuTNnowor, ov wapavurica SiwWovar Tapixevery, ovdEe oom ay wou EvEEEC KapTAa 
kat Noyou TAEVYOC yuvauKec. ANA EreaY TPLTALAL N TETAPTALAL YEYWYTML, OVTW 
TapadiwWovat Tors TAPLXEVOVEL. TOUTO dE ToLELTL OUTW ToOUoE ELVEKEV, WA [LN Ot 
ot TaplyevTar pucywrTae Tyor yovattr, KappOnvat Yap Tiva pay, poyouevoy 
VEKPY TooTHaT yuvalKog, KaTELTaL OE TOY O[OTEXVOY, 

+ Diodor. i. 91. 
Ge 8 
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appointed to that office. First, one, who is deno- 
minated the scribe, marks upon the left side of 
the body, as it lies on the ground, the extent of 
the incision which is to be made; then another, 
who is called paraschistes (the dissector), cuts open 
as much of the flesh as the law permits with an 
Ethiopian stone, and immediately runs away*, 
pursued by those who are present, throwing 
stones at him amidst bitter execrations, as if to 
cast upon him all the odium of this necessary 
act. For they look upon every one who has offered 
violence to, or inflicted a wound or any other in- 
jury upon a human body, to be hateful; but the 
embalmers, on the contrary, are held in the great- 
est consideration and respect, being the associates 
of the priests, and permitted free access to the 
temples as sacred persons. 

** As soon as they have met together to embalm 
the body thus prepared for them, one introduces 
his hand through the aperture into the abdomen, 
and takes every thing out, except the kidneys and 
heart.t Another cleanses each of the viscera 
with palm wine and aromatic substances. Lastly, 
after having applied oil of cedar and other things 
to the whole body for upwards of thirty days, they 
add myrrh, cinnamon, and those drugs which have 


* Vide Pausanias, Attic. lib. i. c. 24.; who speaks. of the priest flee- 
ing away as soon as he had killed the victim, before the altar of Jupiter 
Poliéus, at Athens. 

+ According to Pliny, the Egyptians believed the heart to be the 
great vital principle, and that man could not live beyond 100 years from 
its being impaired by that time. “ Non vivere hominem ultra centesi- 
mum annum defectu cordis, AZgyptii existimant, quibus mos est ca- 
davera asservare medicata.” (lib. xi, c. 37.) 
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not only the power of preserving the body for a 
length of time, but of imparting to it a fragrant 
odour. It is then restored to the friends of the 
deceased. And so perfectly are all the members 
preserved, that even the hairs of the eyelids and 
eyebrows remain undisturbed, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the person is so unaltered that every 
feature may be recognised. The Egyptians, there- 
fore, who sometimes keep the bodies of their an- 
cestors in magnificent apartments set apart for the 
purpose, have an opportunity of contemplating the 
faces* of those who died many generations before 
them; and the height and figure of their bodies 
being distinguishable, as well as the character of 
the countenance, they enjoy a wonderful grati- 
fication, as if they lived in the society of those they 
see before them.” 

On the foregoing statements of the two his- 
torians, I may be permitted some observations. 

First, with regard to what Herodotus says of 
the wooden figures kept as patterns for mum- 
mies, the most elaborate of which represented 
Osiris. All the Egyptians who, from their virtues, 
were admitted to the mansions of the blessed, 
were permitted to assume the form and name of 
this Deity. It was not confined to the rich alone, 
who paid for the superior kind of embalming, or 
to those mummies which were sufficiently well 
made to assume the form of Osiris; and Herodotus 
should therefore have confined his remark to those 


* Diodorus is wrong in’ supposing that they could see the actual 
face of the dead body. Vide infra, p. 457. 
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which were of so inferior a kind as not to imitate 
the figure of aman. For we know that the second 
class of mummies were put up in the same form of 
Osiris; and if it was not so with the cheapest kind, 
this was in consequence of their being merely 
wrapped in cloths or matting, and assuming no 
shape beyond that of a bandaged body.* 

Secondly. It is evident from the mummies which 
have been found in such abundance at Thebes and 
other places, that in the three different modes 
of embalming several gradations existed; some of 
which differ so much in many essential points as 
almost to justify our extending the number men- 
tioned by the historians, as will be seen from what 
I shall hereafter state respecting the various modes 
ascertained from the bodies themselves. I may 
also refer for this subject to Mr. Pettigrew’s 
valuable work on the History of the Egyptian 
Mummies. 

Thirdly. The extraction of the brain by the 
nostrils is proved by the appearance of the mum- 
mies found in the tombs; and some of the crooked 
instruments (always of bronze) supposed to have 
been used for this purpose have been discovered 
at Thebes. 

Fourthly. The incision in the side is, as Dio- 
dorus says, on the left. Over it the sacred eyetor 
Osiris (?) was placed, and through it the viscera were 
returned when not deposited in the four vases. 

Fifthly. The second class of mummies without 
any incision in the side are often found in the 


* He perhaps had in view those only which had a eartonage. 
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tombs; but it is also shown from the bodies at 
Thebes that the incision was not always confined 
to those of the first class, and that some of an in- 
ferior kind were submitted to this simple and ef- 
fectual process. 

Sixthly. The sum stated by Diodorus of a talent 
of silver can only be a general estimate of the ex- 
_ pense of the first kind of embalming; since the 
various gradations in the style of preparing them 
prove that some mummies must have cost far more 
than others: and the sumptuous manner in which 
many persons performed the funerals of their 
friends kept pace with the splendour of the tombs 
they made or purchased for their reception. 

Seventhly. The execrations with which the pa- 
raschistes was pursued could only have been a re- 
ligious form, from which he was doubtless in little 
apprehension ; an anomaly not altogether without 
a parallel in other civilised countries. 

Eighthly. Diodorus is in error when he sup- 
poses the actual face of the body was seen after it 
was restored to the family ; for even before it was 
deposited in the case, which Herodotus says the 
friends made for it, the features, as well as the 
whole body, were concealed by the bandages which 
enveloped them. ‘The. resemblance he mentions 
was only in the mummy case, or the cartonage 
which came next to the bandages; and, indeed, 
whatever number of cases covered a mummy, the 
face of each was intended as a representation of 
the person within, as the lower part was in imitation 


of the swathed body. ‘ 
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Diodorus mentions three different classes of 
persons who assisted in preparing the body for the 
- funeral,—the scribe, who regulated the incision 
in the side; the paraschistes, or cutter; and the 
embalmers. To these*may be added the under- 
takers, who wrapped.the body in bandages, and 
who had workmen in their employ to make the 
cases in which it was deposited.* Many different 
trades and branches of art were constantly called 
upon to supply the undertakers with those things 
required for funereal purposes: as the painters of 
mummy cases; those who made images of stone, 
porcelain, wood, and other materials ; the manu- 
facturers of alabaster, earthenware, and bronze 
vases 3 those who worked in ivory ; the leather- 
cutters, and many others. And it is not impro- 
bable that to the undertakers, who were a class of 
priests, belonged a very large proportion of the 
tombs kept for sale in the cemeteries of the large 
towns. 

I have stated that the body was enveloped and 
placed in its case previous to its delivery to the 
relations of the deceasedt; but Herodotus seems 
to say that the undertakers having received it from 
the embalmers, and swathed it in bandages, some- 
times returned it without any other covering than 
the linen wrappers, or, when of the better quality 
of mummies, in the painted cartonagé; and these 
last employed other persons to make the coffins 
or mummy cases, in which it was finally deposited. 


* Vide Vol. III. p.183. t Supra, p. 425. 
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We may however conclude that even in these in- 
stances the undertakers were again applied to for 
the purpose; and we see among people far less 
prejudiced than the Egyptians, and far less in- 
clined to favour monopolies in religious matters, 
that few have arrogated to themselves the right of 
deviating from common custom in their funeral 
arrangements. 

The number of days, seventy or seventy-two*, 
mentioned by the two historians, is confirmed by 
the scripture account of Jacob’s funeral ; and this 
arbitrary period cannot fail to call to mind the fre- 
quent occurrence of the numbers 7 and 70, which 
are observed in so many instances both among the 
Egyptians and Jews. But there is reason to believe 
that it comprehended the whole period of the 
mourning, and that the embalming process only 
occupied a portion of it; forty being the number 
of days expressly stated by the Bible to have been 
assigned to the latter, and ‘‘three score and ten” 
to the entire mourning. 

The custom of embalming bodies was not con- 
fined to the Egyptians: the Jews adopted this pro- 
cess to a certain extent, “the manner of the 
Jews” being to buryt the body ‘* wound in linen 
cloths with spices.” 

The embalmers, as I have already observedt, 
. were probably members of the medical profession, 


* Diodorus (i. 72.) assigns only about thirty to the embalming process; 
and from Genesis we learn that “ forty days were fulfilled” for Jacob, 
as was customary for those who were “embalmed.” Gen. 1.3. Vide 
supra, p. 452. 454. 

+ John, xix. 40. £ Vol. II. p. 397. 
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as well as of the class of priests. Joseph is said to 
_ have “ commanded the physicians to embalm his 
father *;’’ and Pliny states that during this process 
certain examinations took place, which enabled 
them to study the disease of which the deceased 
had died. They appear to have been made in com- 
pliance with an order from the governmentt, as he 
says, the kings of Egypt had the bodies opened 
after death to ascertain the nature of their diseases, 
by which means alone the remedy for phthisical 
complaints was discovered. Indeed it is reason- 
able to suppose that a people so far advanced as 
were the Egyptians in knowledge of all kinds, and 
whose medical art was so systematically arranged 
that they had regulated it by some of the very 
same laws followed by the most enlightened and 
skilful nations of the present day, would not have 
omitted so useful an inquiry, or have failed to 
avail themselves of the means which the process 
adopted for embalming the body placed at their 
disposal. And nothing can more clearly prove 
their advancement in the study of human diseases 
than the fact of their assigning to each his own 
peculiar branch, under the different heads of ocu- 
lists, dentists, those who cured diseases in the 
head, those who confined themselves to intestinal 
complaints, and those who attended to secret and 
internal maladies.t 

Their knowledge of drugs, and of their effects, 
is sufficiently Siena by oe preservation of the 


* Gen. 1. 2. + Plin. xix. 5. 
{ Herodot. ii. 84. Vide supra, Vol. MI. p- 389, 390. 
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mummies, and the manner in which the intes- 
tines and other parts have been removed from 
the interior. And such is the skill evinced in the 
embalming process, that every medical man of 
the present day, who witnesses the evidence de- 
rived from an examination of the mummies, will- 
ingly acquiesces in the praise due to the ability 
and experience of the Egyptian embalmers.* 

Certain regulations respecting the bodies of 
persons found dead were wisely established in 
Egypt, which, by rendering the district or town in 
the immediate vicinity responsible in some degree 
for the accident, by fining it to the full cost of 
the most expensive funeral, necessarily induced 
those in authority to exercise a proper degree 
of vigilance, and to exert their utmost efforts 
to save any one who had fallen into the river, or 
was otherwise exposed to the danger of his life. 
From these too we may judge of the great respon- 
sibility they were under for the body of a person 
found murdered within their jurisdiction.t+ 

“Ifa dead body,” says Herodotus, ‘ was acci- 
dentally found, whether of an Egyptian or a 
stranger, who had been taken by a crocodile, or 
drowned in the riverft, the town upon the terri- 
tory of which it was discovered was obliged to 
embalm it according to the most costly process, 


* Till lately some medical men doubted the possibility of their ex- 
tracting the brain through the nostril, and other parts of the process, 
Vide Pettigrew, p. 52. 

+ In Vol. II. p. 36., I have shown how severe the Egyptian law 
was towards any one who did not assist in protecting human life. 

{ Herodot. ii. 90. 
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and to bury it in a consecrated tomb. None of 
the friends or relations were permitted to touch 
it; this privilege was accorded to the priests of the 
Nile alone, who interred it with their own hands, 
as if it had been something more than the corpse 
of a human being.” 

Another reason assigned for their embalming the 
dead (independent of those already mentioned *) 
has been supposed to be a belief that the soul re- 
mained in the body as long as the latter was pre- 
served, and was thus prevented from passing to 
any other.t But this is directly opposed to the 
known opinion of the Egyptians, which, as we 
see even from the sculptures, was that the soul 
left the body at the moment of death; and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, they asserted that having 
quitted the body, it returned again after a cer- 
tain period. ¢ 

Cassian gives another reason, still more at vari- 
ance with truth,—‘“ that they were unable to bury 
their dead during the inundation ; ” which is at 
once disproved by the fact of the tombs being ac- 
cessible at all seasons of the year. Herodotus§ 


* Supra, p. 445. 

+, Servius ad Virg. Ain. iii. v. 68, “ Agyptii periti sapientie condita 
diutius reservant cadavera, scilicet ut anima multo tempore perduret, et 
corpori sit obnoxia, ne citd ad aliud transeat. Romani contra faciebant, 
comburentes cadavera, ut statim anima in generalitatem, id est, in suam 
naturam rediret.” The latter assertion is as erroneous as the former : 
the Romans did not always burn their dead in early times, as Pliny 
(vii. 54.) tells us ; Sylla having ordered his body to be burnt that the 
limbs might not be scattered about and insulted, as those of Marius 
were. It was, however, done sometimes in the early as well as the later 
periods of their history, being mentioned in the laws of Numa; but 
not universally, 

{ Vide supra, p. 440. et seg.; and Vol. I. (2d Series) p. 74, and 316, 

) Herodot. iii.16. 
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observes that ‘they forbade the body to be burnt, 
because they looked upon fire as a savage beast, 
devouring all that it can lay hold of, and dying 
itself after it is satiated, together with the object 
of its prey ; and that being forbidden by their laws 
to suffer any animal to live upon a dead body, they 
embalmed it as a protection against worms.” This 
at least has more appearance of probability : and 
in the same fear of engendering these originated 
the prohibition against enveloping a corpse in 
woollen cloths.* ‘That the bandages were of linen 
has already been shownt; and the prejudice in 
favour of that quality of stuff extended even to 
the wrappers used for enveloping the small wooden 
figures deposited in the tombs, which were seldom 
if ever allowed to be of cotton, and apparently in 
no instance of woollen texture. 

Herodotus fails to inform us what became of 
the intestines after they had been removed from 
the body of those embalmed according to the first 
process; but the discoveries made in the tombs 
clear up this important point, and enable us to 
correct the improbable account given by Por- 
phyry. The latter writer sayst, «‘ When the bodies 
of persons of distinction were embalmed, they took 
out the intestines and put them into a vessel, over 
which (after some other rites had been performed 
for the dead) one of the embalmers pronounced 
an invocation to the Sun in behalf of the deceased. 


* Vide Vol. III: p. 114.; and Vol.I. p. 280. 
Vol, III. p.115. f 
Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 10. 
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The formula, according to Euphantus who trans- 
lated it from the original into Greek, was as fol- 
“lows: —‘O thou Sun, our sovereign lord! and 
all ye Deities who have given life to man! re- 
ceive me, and grant me an abode with the eternal 
Gods. During the whole course of my life I 
have scrupulously worshipped the Gods my fathers 
taught me to adore; I have ever honoured my 
parents, who begat this body ; I have killed no 
one; I have not defrauded any, nor have I done 
an injury to any man; and if I have committed 
any other fault during my life, either in eating or 
drinking, it has not been done for myself, but for 
these things.’ So saying, the embalmer pointed 
to the vessel containing the intestines, which was 
thrown into the river; the rest of the body, when 
properly cleansed, being embalmed.” 

Plutarch* gives a similar account of their 
‘throwing the intestines into the river,” as the 
cause of all the faults committed by man, “the 
rest of the body when cleansed being embalmed ;” 
which is evidently borrowed from the same autho- 
rity as that of Porphyryt, and given in the same 
words. But the positive evidence of the tombs, as 
well as our acquaintance with the religious feelings 
of the Egyptians, sufficiently prove this to be one of 
the many idle tales by which the Greeks have shown 
their ignorance of that people; and no one who 
considers the respect with which they looked upon 


* Plut. Sept, Sap. Conviy., and Orat. 2. de Esu. Carn. 
+ Plutarch lived in the time of Trajan ; Porphyry died in the reign 
of Diocletian. 
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the Nile, the care they took to remove all im- 
purities which might affect their health, and the 
superstitious prejudice they felt towards every 
thing appertaining to the human body, could for 
an instant suppose that they would on any con- 
sideration be induced to pollute the stream, or 
insult the dead by a similar custom. 

I have frequently had occasion to remark how 
erroneous were the opinions of the Greeks respect- 
ing Egypt and the Egyptians; and not only have 
we to censure them for failing to give much in- 
teresting information, which they might have ac- 
quired after their intercourse with the country 
became unrestrained, but to regret that the greater 
part of what they have given usis deficient and in- 
accurate. ‘To such an extent is this inaccuracy 
carried, that little they tell us can be received with 
confidence, unless in some way confirmed by the 
monuments or other plausible evidence ; and many 
of those things which for a time were considered 
unquestionably true have proved incorrect, —as 
the description of Anubis with a dog’s head, 
Amun with that of a ram, and many observations 
relating to the customs of the Egyptians. 

Hence we often find ourselves obliged to undo 
what has been already done, which is a far more 
difficult task than merely to ascertain what has 
hitherto been untouched, and undisguised by the 
intervention of a coloured medium. 

It might appear incredible that errors could 
have been made on the most common subjects, on 
things relating to positive customs which daily 

OL. II. — Srconv Serizs. HH 
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occurred before the eyes of those who sought to 
inquire into them, and are described by Greek 
writers who visited the country. But when we 
observe the ignorance of Europeans respecting the 
customs of modern Egypt, —of Europeans, who 
are a people much less averse to inquire into the 
manners of other countries, much more exposed 
to the criticism of their compatriots in giving false 
information than the ancient Greeks, and to whom 
the modern inhabitants do not oppose the same 
impediments in examining their habits as did 
the ancient Egyptians ; — when we recollect the 
great facilities they enjoy of becoming acquainted 
with the language and manners, and still find 
that Italians, French, and others, who have re- 
sided ten, twenty, or more years in Egypt, with 
a perfect knowledge of Arabic, and enjoying 
opportunities for constant intercourse with the 
people, are frequently, I may say generally, ig- 
norant of their most ordinary customs, and are 
often prevented by preconceived notions trom 
forming a right judgment of their habits and opi- 
nions ;—when, [ say, we bear this in mind, and wit- 
ness so much ignorance in Europeans at the present 
day, we can readily account for the misconceptions 
of the Greeks respecting the customs or opinions 
of the ancient Egyptians. 


As far as the invocation of the Sun *, and the 


* This and the name of the boat of the dead, Baris, “‘the boat of the 
Sun,” seem to confirm what I have before remarked about the early 


worship of the Sun in Egypt. Vide supra, p. 413., and Vol. I. (2d Series) 
p. 288, 289, 291. &c. 
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confession pronounced by the priest (rather than 
the embalmer) on the part of the deceased, the ac- 
count of Porphyry partakes of the character of 
truth ; though the time when this was done should 
rather be referred to the ceremony on the sacred 
lake, or to that of depositing the body in the tomb. 
The confession indeed is an imperfect portion of 
that recorded in the sculptures, which has been 
already mentioned.* 

As soon as the intestines had been removed from 
the body, they were properly cleansed, and em- 
balmed in spices and various substances, and de- 
posited in four vases. ‘These were afterwards 
placed in the tomb with the coffin, and were sup- 
posed to belong to the four Genii of Amenti, whose 
heads and names they bore. Each contained a 
separate portion, which, as I have before observed, 
was appropriated to its particular Deity.t The 
vase with a cover representing the human head of 
Amset held the stomach and large intestines; 
that with the cynocephalus head of Hapi con- 
tained the small intestines ; in that belonging to 
the jackal-headed Smautf were the lungs and 
heartt; and for the vase of the hawk-headed 
Kebhnsnof were reserved the gall-bladder and 
the liver. They differed in size and the materials 
of which they were made. ‘The most costly were 
of oriental alabaster, from 10 to 20 inches high, and 
about one third of that in diameter; each having its 
inscription, with the name of the particular Deity 


* Vide supra, P } 
+ Vide supra, Vol 1 (2d Series) p. 71. { Vide supra, p. 454. 
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whose head it bore. Others were of common lime- 
stone, and even of wood ; but these last were gene- 
rally solid, or contained nothing, being merely 
emblematic, and intended only for those whose in- 
testines were returned into the body. They were 
generally surmounted by the heads above men- 
tioned, but they sometimes had human heads ; and 
it is to these last more particularly that the name 
of Canopi has been applied, from their resemblance 
to certain vases made by the Romans to imitate the 
Egyptian taste. I need scarcely add that this is a 
misnomer, and that the application of the word 
Canopus* to any Egyptian vase is equally inad- 
missible. 

Such was the mode of preserving the inter- 
nal parts of the mummies embalmed according 
to the most expensive process. And so careful 
were the Egyptians to show proper respect to all 
that belonged to the human body, that even the 
saw-dust of the floor where they cleansed it was 
taken and tied up in small linen bags, which, to the 
number of twenty or thirty, were deposited in vases 
and buried near the tomb. 

In those instances where the intestines, after 
being properly cleansed and embalmed, were re- 
turned into the body by the aperture in the side, 
images of the four Genii of Amenti, made of wax, 
were put in with them, as the guardians of the 
portions particularly subject to their influence; and 


* The city of Canopus probably derived its name from Kap 
Nov§, “the golden land ;” or Xpusov Edadoc, 
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sometimes, in lieu of them, a plate of lead, or other 
material, bearing upon it a representation of these 
four figures. Over the incision the mysterious eye 
of Osiris (?.) was placed, whether the intestines were 
returned or deposited in the vases. 

I have stated* that many different gradations 
existed in the three classes of mummies ; if indeed 
they can be limited to that number. They may be 
arranged under two general heads t : — 


I. Those with the ventral incision. 
II. Those without any incision. 


I. Of the mummies with the incision are, 
1. Those preserved by balsamic matter. 
2. ‘Those preserved by natron. 

1. Those dried by balsamic and astringent sub- 
stances are either filled with a mixture of resin and 
aromatics, or with asphaltum ¢ and pure bitumen. 

When filled with resinous matter they are of 
an olive colour: the skin dry, flexible, and as if 
tanned; retracted and adherent to the bones. ‘The 
features are preserved, and appear as during life. 
The belly and chest are filled with resins, partly 
soluble in spirits of wine. These substances have no 
particular odour by which they can be recognised ; 
but thrown upon hot coals a thick smoke is pro- 


* Supra, p. 456. 

+ Vide Pettigrew, p.70.; from whom these observations are taken. 
He cites M. Rouger’s “‘ Notice sur les Embauments des Anciens Egyp- 
tiens.” 

t ‘“ When the asphaltum incorporates with the body it becomes 
brown and greasy, and easily crumbles into powder ; when it does not 
incorporate with the flesh it retainsits shining black colour.” 
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duced, giving out a strong aromatic smell. Mum- 
mies of this kind are dry, light, and easily broken ; 
with the teeth, hair of the head, and eyebrows well 
preserved. Some of them are gilt on the surface of 
the body ; others only on the face, or the sexual 
parts, or on the head and feet. 

The mummies filled with bitumen are black ; 
the skin hard and shining, and as if coloured with 
varnish ; the features perfect; the belly, chest, 
and head filied with resin, black, and hard, and 
having alittle odour. Upon being examined they 
are found to yield the same results as the Jews’ 
pitch met witk in commerce. These mummies are 
dry and heavy. ‘They have no smell, and are diffi- 
cult to develop or break. They have been prepared 
with great care, and are very little susceptible of 
decomposition from exposure to the air. 

2.'The mummies with ventral incisions prepared 
by natron, are likewise filled with resinous sub- 
stances, and also asphaltum. The skin is: hard and 
elastic: it resembles parchment, and does not ad- 
here to the bones. The resins and bitumen injected 
into these mummies are little friable, and give out 
no odour. ‘The countenance of the body is little 
altered, but the hair is badly preserved: what re- 
mains usually falls off upon being touched. These 
mummies are very numerous, and if exposed to the 
air they become covered with an efflorescence of 
sulphate of soda. They readily absorb humidity 
from the atmosphere. 

Such are the characteristic marks of the first 
quality of mummies, according to the mode of em- 
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balming the body. They may also be distinguished 
by other peculiarities ; as, 

1. Mummies of which the intestines were de- 
posited in vases. 

2. Those of which the intestines were returned 
into the body. 

The former included all mummies embalmed 
according to the most expensive process (for 
though some of an inferior quality are found with 
the incision in the side, none of the first quality 
were embalmed without the removal of the intes- 
tines); and the body having been prepared with 
the proper spices and drugs, was enveloped in linen 
bandages, sometimes measuring 1000 yards in 
length.* It was then enclosed in a cartonage 
fitting closely to the mummied body, which was 
richly painted, and covered in front with a net- 
work of beads and bugles arranged in a tasteful 
form, the face being laid over with thick gold leaf, 
and the eyes made of enamel. The three or four 
cases which successively covered the cartonage 
were ornamented in like manner with painting and 
gilding ; and the whole was enclosed in a sarco- 
phagus of wood or stone, profusely charged with 
painting or sculpture. These cases, as well as the 
cartonage, varied in style and richness, according 
to the expense incurred by the friends of the de- 
ceased. The bodies thus embalmed were generally 
of priests of various grades. Sometimes the skin 
itself was covered with gold leaf; sometimes the 


* Vide Pettigrew, p. 89. 
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whole body, the face, or the eyelids ; sometimes 
the nails alone. In many instances the body, or the 
_cartonage, was beautified.in an expensive manner, 
and the outer cases were little ornamented; but 
some preferred the external show of rich cases or 
sarcophagi. 

Those of which the intestines were returned into 
the body, with the wax figures of the four Genii, 
were placed in cases less richly ornamented; and 
some of these were, as already stated, of the second- 
ary class of mummies. 

II. Those without the ventral incision were also 
of two kinds.* 

1, Salted, and filled with bituminous matter less 
pure than the others. 

2. Simply salted. 

(1.) The former mummies are not recognizable ; 
all the cavities are filled, and the surface of the 
body is covered with thin mineral pitch. It pene- 
trates the body, and forms with it one undistin- 
guishable mass. These mummies, M. Rouger 
conceives, were submersed in vessels containing 
the pitch in a liquid state. They are the most 
numerous of all kinds: they are black, dry, heavy, 
and of disagreeable odour, and very difficult to 
break. Neither the eyebrows nor hair are pre- 
served, and there is no gilding upon them. The 
bituminous matter is fatty to the touch, less black 
and brittle than the asphaltum, and yields a very 
strong odour. It dissolves imperfectly in alcohol, 


* T quote again from Pettigrew, p.71. 
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and when thrown upon hot coals emits a thick 
smoke and disagreeable smell. When distilled, it 
gives an abundant oil; fat, and of a brown colour 
and foetid odour. Exposed to the air, these mum- 
mies soon change, attract humidity, and become 
covered with an efflorescence of saline substances. 

(2.) ‘The mummies simply salted and dried are 
generally worse preserved than those filled with 
resins and bitumen. Their skin is dry, white, elastic, 
light, yielding no odour, and easily broken ; and 
masses of adipocere are frequently found in them. 
The features are destroyed ; the hair is entirely re- 
moved; the bones are detached from their con- 
nections with the slightest effort, and they are 
white like those of a skeleton. The cloth en- 
veloping them falls to pieces upon being touched. 
These mummies are generally found in particular 
caves which contain great quantities of saline mat- 
ters, principally the sulphate of soda. 

Of the latter also several subdivisions may be 
made, according to the manner in which the bodies 
were deposited in the tombs; and some are so 
loosely put up in bad cloths and rags, as barely to 
be separated from the earth or stones in which 
they have been buried. Some are more carefully 
enveloped in bandages, and arranged one over the 
other without cases in the same common tomb, 
often to the number of several hundred; a visit to 
one of which has been well described by Belzoni.* 

Some have certain peculiarities in the mode of 


* Page 156. Vide Pettigrew, p. 39. 
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their preservation. In many the skulls are filled 
with earthy matter in lieu of bitumen; and some 
mummies have been prepared with wax and tan- 
ning, a remarkable instance of which occurs in that 
opened by Dr. Granville, — for a full account of 
which I refer the reader to his work descriptive of 
the body and its mode of preservation. I cannot, 
however, omit to mention a wonderful proof of the 
skill of the embalmers in this as in so many other 
instances, who, by means of a corrosive liquid, had 
removed the internal tegument of the skull, and 
still contrived to preserve the thin membrane be- 
low, though the heat of the embalming matter 
afterwards poured into the cavity had perforated 
the suture and scorched the scalp. 

It has been a general and a just remark that few 
mummies of children have been discovered, —a 
singular fact, not easily accounted for, since the 
custom of embalming those even of the earliest 
age was practised in Kgypt.* 

Greek mummies usually differed from those of 
the Egyptians in the manner of disposing the ban- 
dages of the arms and legs. The former had the 
arms placed at the sides, and bound separately ; 
but the arms as well as the legs, and even the 
fingers of the Egyptians, were generally enclosed 
in one common envelop, without any separation 
in the bandages. In these last the arms were ex- 
tendedalong the side, the palms inwards and resting 
on the thighs, or brought forwards over the groin; 


* Vide Pettigrew, p. 73. 
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sometimes even across the breast; and occasionally 
one arm in the former, the other in the latter po- 
sition. The legs were close together, and the head 
erect. These different modes of arranging the 
limbs were common to both sexes, and to all ages ; 
though we occasionally meet with some slight de- 
viationsfrom this mode of placing the hands. But no 
Egyptian is found with the limbs bandaged sepa- 
rately, as those of Greek mummies ; though in- 
stances may occur of the latter having the arms 
enveloped with the body. Sometimes the nails 
and the whole hands and feet were stained with 
the red dye of the henneh*; and some mummies 
have been found with the face covered by a mask 
of cloth fitting closely to it, and overlaid with a 
coating of compositiont, so painted as to resemble 
the deceased, and to have the appearance of flesh. 
But these are of rare occurrence, and I am unable 
to state if they are of an early Egyptian or Greek 
epoch. ‘This last is most probable; especially as 
we find that the mummies which present the por- 
trait of the deceased painted on wood, and placed 
over the face, are always of Greek time. Some 
remarkable instances of these are preserved in the 
collections of Europe; and one upon a coffin sent 
to England by Mr. Salt, which has been figured 
by Mr. Pettigrew, is now in the British Museum. 

On the breast was frequently placed a scarabeeus, 
in immediate contact with the flesh. ‘These sca- 


* Lawsonia spinosa et inermis, Linn. j 
4+ I have seen a very good specimen in the possession of Dr. Hogg. 


{ Plate 7., and p. 101. 
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rabzei*, when of stone, had their extended wings 
made of lead or silver; and when of blue pottery, 
the wings were 
of the same ma- 
terial. On the 


an . cartonage and 
No. 503. A stone ee covered with wings, and,the sun Ps 
d asps, of silver. In my possession. ‘ es 
eae Hi Casey ilimadeCOL 


responding situation above, the same emblem was 
also placed, to indicate the protecting influence of 
the Deity; and in this last position it sometimes 
stood in the centre of a boat, with the Goddesses Isis 
and Nepthys on either side in an attitude of prayer.t 
On the outer cases the same place was occupied 
by a similar winged scarabzeus, or the winged globe, 
or a hawk, or a ram-headed vulture or hawk, or 
both these last, or the same bird with the head of 
a woman, or by the Goddess Netpe; and some- 
times a disk was supported by the beetle, having 
within it a hawk and the name of Re. 

The subjects represented on the mummy cases 
differed according to the rank of the persons, the 
expense incurred in their decoration, and other 
circumstances ; and such was their variety, that 
few resembled each other in every particular. [ 
shall, therefore, in describing them, confine my 


* The two most usual forms of the scarabeei found in tombs are 
with the lower part as a flat level surface for bearing an inscription, 
or with the legs inserted there in imitation of nature. They have then a 
ring for suspending them, being probably intended for ornamental pur- 
poses, as necklaces and the like. Sometimes the head and thorax are 
replaced by a human face, and occasionally the body (or elytra) has 
the form of a royal cap, ; 

t+ Vide Pettigrew, Pl. 8. GEE 5s BE 
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remarks to their general character, and to the most 
common representations figured upon them. 

In the first quality of mummies, the innermost 
covering of the body, after it had been swathed in 
the necessary quantity of bandages, was the carton- 
age. This was a pasteboard case fitting exactly to 
its shape; the precise measure having been carefully 
taken, so that it might correspond to the body it 
was intended to cover, and to which it was pro- 
bably adjusted by proper manipulation while still 
damp. It was then taken off again, and made to 
retain that shape till dry, when it was again ap- 
plied to the bandaged body, and sewed up at the 
back. After this it was painted and ornamented 
with figures and numerous subjects: the face was 
made to imitate that of the deceased, and fre- 
quently gilded ; the eyes were inlaid; and the hair 
of females was made to represent the natural plaits, 
as worn by Egyptian women. 

The subjects painted upon the cartonage were 
the four Genii of Amenti, and various emblems 
belonging to Deities connected with the dead. On 
the breast was placed the figure of Netpe, with 
expanded wings, protecting the deceased; sacred 
arks, boats, and other things were arranged in dif- 
ferent compartments; and Osiris * Isis, Nepthys, 
Anubis, Sokari, and other Deities, were frequently 
introduced. In some instances, Isis was represented 

* Osiris is sometimes introduced under the form of a vase or a pe- 
culiar emblem surmounted by two long feathers, and bound with a fillet. 
Tt is raised on a shaft, and over it are the names and titles of the God. 


Sokari was another form and character of Osiris. Vide Vol. I. (2d Series) 
p. 255, and 342, 
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throwing her arms round the feet of the mummy, 
with this appropriate legend, ‘I embrace thy 
feet ;” at once explanatory of, and explained by, 
the action of the Goddess. A long line of hiero- 
glyphics, extending down the front, usually con- 
tained the name and quality of the deceased, and 
the offerings presented for him to the Gods; and 
transverse bands frequently repeated the former, 
with similar donations to other Deities. But as the 
arrangement and character of these sacred orna- 
ments vary in nearly all the specimens of mummies, 
it would be tedious to introduce more than a general 
notion of their character. Even the cartonage and 
different cases of the same mummy differ in all ex- 
cept the name and description of the deceased ; 
and the figure of Netpe is sometimes replaced by 
a winged Sun, or a scarab. This Goddess, how- 
ever, always occurs in some part of the coffin, and 
often with outspread arms at the bottom of the 
inner case, where she appears to receive the body 
into her embrace, as the protectress of the dead. 
The face of the cartonage was often covered 
with thick gold leaf, and richly adorned; the eyes 
inlaid with brilliant enamel; the hair imitated with 
great care, and adorned with gold: and the same 
care was extended to the three cases which suc- 
cessively covered it, though each differed from the 
next; the innermost being the most ornamented. 
Rich necklaces were placed or represented on the 
neck of each, for all were made in the form of the 
deceased ; and a net-work of coloured beads was 
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frequently spread over the breast, and even the 
whole body, worked in rich and elegant devices. 
The outer case was either of wood or stone. 


ee EEN 


jE UNA ECE 


anus “2 aeh rai 
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No. 504. Different forms of Mummy Cases. 


1, 2. 4.9. Of wood.” 
3. 5, 6, 7, 8. Of stone. 
10. Of burnt earthenware. 


When of wood, it had a flat or a circular summit, 
sometimes with a short square pillar rising at each 
angle. The whole was richly painted, and it fre- 
quently had a door represented near one of the 
corners. At one end was the figure of Isis, at the 
other Nepthys; and the top was painted with 
bands or fancy devices.* In others the lid repre- 


* Vide supra (Vol. I. 2d Series), p. 359. of the Bull represented at 
the foot of some mummy cases. 
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sented the curving top of the ordinary Egyptian 
canopy. 

The stone cases, usually called sarcophagi, were 
of oblong shape, having flat straight sides, like a 
box, with a curved or pointed lid. Sometimes the 
figure of the deceased was represented upon the 
latter in relief*, and some were in the form of a 
king’s name, or royal oval. Others were made in 
the shape of the mummied body, whether of basalt, 
granite, slate, or limestone, specimens of which are 
met with in the British Museum and other collec- 
tions. I have even seen one of this formt, found 
during my stay at Thebes, of a red earthenware, 
very similar to our tiles, made in two pieces sewed 
together, small holes having been made in the clay 
before it was burnt for this purpose. The upper 
part was broken off, but it was evidently a con- 
tinuation of the human figure in the form of the 
mummy it contained. 

It is unnecessary to examine in detail all the 
various substances used in embalming, as they have 
been already indicated by Mr. Pettigrew.{ With 
regard to the question when the custom of em- 
balming the body ceased in Egypt, it may be ob- 
served that some are of opinion that it ceased at 
an early time, when Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vince. But this has been fully disproved by mo- 
dern discoveries ; and it not only appears that the 


* As that of the Queen of Amasis at the British Museum. I have 
seen a figure raised nine inches in relief, and cut in granite, on the sar- 
cophagus of one of the kings at Thebes. 

+ Vide Woodcut, No. 504., fig. 10. { Chap. vi. 
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early Christians embalmed their dead, but accord- 
ing to “St. Augustine mummies were made in his 
time, at the beginning of the fifth century.” The 
custom may not have been universal at that pe- 
riod; and it is more probable that it gradually fell 
into disuse, than that it was suddenly abandoned 
from any accidental cause connected with change 
of custom, or from religious scruple. 

The disposition of various objects placed with 
the dead varied in different tombs according to 
the rank of the person, the choice of the friends 
of the deceased, or other circumstances, as their 
number and quality depended on the expense in- 
curred in the funeral. For, besides the richly 
decorated coffins, many vases, images of the dead, 
papyri, jewels, and other ornaments were depo- 
sited in the tomb; and tablets of stone or wood 
were placed near the sarcophagus, engraved or 
painted with funeral subjects and legends relating 
to the deceased. ‘These last resembled in form 
the ordinary Egyptian shield, being squared at the 
base, and rounded at the summit*; and it is pro- 
bable, as already observed t, that their form ori- 
ginated in the military custom of making the 
shield a monument in honour of a deceased sol- 
dier. Many of the objects buried in the tomb 
depended, as I have already observed, on the pro- 
fession or occupation of the individual.t A priest 
had the insignia of his office; as the scribe his 


* Vide supra, Woodcut, No. 456.; Vol. 1. (2d Series) p. 401. 
+ Vide Vol. I. p. 299. { Vide supra, p. 395. 
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inkstand or palette; the high priest the censer ; 
_ the hieraphoros a small model of a sacred shrine, 
or a figure bearing an image or emblem of a Deity ; 
and others according to their grade. In the sol- 
dier’s tomb were deposited his arms; in the ma- 
riner’s a boat; and the peculiar occupation of 
each artisan was pointed out by some implement 
employed in his trade. 

The four vases, each with the head of one of the 
Genii of Amenti, have been already mentioned. * 
There were also others of smaller size, of alabaster, 
hard stone, glass, porcelain, bronze, and other ma- 
terials, many of which were of exquisite workman- 
ship; but these were confined to the sepulchres 
of the rich, as were jewellery and other expensive 
ornaments. 

Papyri were likewise confined to persons of a 
certain degree of wealth; but small figures of the 
deceased, of wood or vitrified earthenware, were 
common to all classes, except the poorest of the 
community. These figures are too well known to 
need a detailed description. They usually present 
a hieroglyphic inscription, either in a vertical line 
down the centre, or in horizontal bands round the 
body, containing the name and quality of the de- 
ceased, with the customary presentation of offerings 
for his soul to Osiris, and a funereal formula very 
similar to many on the scarabeei. In the hands of 
these figures are a hoe and a bag of seed. Their 
arms are crossed in imitation of certain repre- 
sentations of Osiris, whose name and form I 


* Supra, p. 467. 
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have before shown the dead assumed; and their 
beard indicates the return of the human soul, 
which once animated that body, to the Deity from 
whom it emanated. 

I do not enter into a minute description of all 
the modes of arranging the objects in the tombs, 
the endless variety of Egyptian mummies, or the 
subjects of their painted cases. The subject, even 
if it were sufficiently interesting to the reader, 
would lead to an inquiry beyond the scope of the 
present work ; and now, having accompanied the 
Egyptians to the tomb, I take my leave of them 
with this wish, 


** Sedibus ut saltem placidis in morte quiescant.” 
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